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A Word The Western Journal of Education 

With You. reaches you as the successor of the 
Golden Era. Many of you are familiar with the Indian 
looking with eyes shaded with brown hand from the 
rays of the setting sun as he looks out on Balboa's seas, 
and at his brown feet is the line, " Westward the Star 
of Empire takes its way." For ten years the editor of 
this journal conducted the Golden Era as the repre- 
sentative of imaginative literature of the Pacific Coast. 
Then, growing tired of making bricks without straw, he 
took his college diploma, which, as Dr. Jordan says, 
represents the babyhood of culture, and began teaching 
literature in a college of letters that was founded on the 
tail of a boom — and the tail of a boom, like the tail of a 
snake, does not wriggle after sundown. The college, how- 
ever, still stands, and the owls have a weird, strange fas- 
cination for its deserted halls. Then the teacher of Eng- 
lish became the Superintendent of Schools of San 
Diego county, and now to the knowledge of class jour- 
nalism is added that of experience in active school- 
work, and this journal is the beginning of the result. 



Educational What should be the main purposes 
Journalism. of an educational journal ? You can- 
not tell by the examination of the journals now in 
existence. They cover every point of education. Each 
has a quality of its own, or has upon it the stamp of 
ineflBciency so plain as to give no reason for existence 
except dullness, and dullness in journals, like dullness 
in men, is conducive of long life. There are educational 
reviews, like Education, The Pedagogical Seminary, The 
Educational Review, The Academy, that are devoted 
to a philosophic consideration of grave questions. The 
School Journal, The N. E. Journal of Education, The 
Popular Educator, The Teachers' Institute are devoted 
to practical work in the schoolroom. The American 
Teacher, Primary Education, The Primary School 
Journal are devoted to primary work; and journals 
like Illinois Public School, Pennsylvania School 
Journal, Pacific Educational Journal are devoted to 
State interests and are more or less prescribed in their 
work. There is really no standard of school journalism. 
There is not any one journal that can cover the whole 
field of education. Dr. David S. Jordan in reply to 
the question, "What should be the main purpose of an 
educational journal?" wrote the following, which 
shows a high ideal of school journalism: — 

QUALITIES OF A QOOD EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

It should give the best educational thought of the best men 
of the time. 

It should give the latest educational news concerning new 
movements, educational meetings, institutions, and represent- 
ative men; but this department should never fall under the 
suspicion of being used for personal purposes. 

It should keep its readers acquainted with the latest educa- 
tional literature; but its reviews should never be dictated by 
the men who pay for advertising space. 

Instead of being a general scrapbook of information, it 
should aim to meet the needs of some class or classes of teachers, 
so that the publication-will have a distinct tone and quality of its 
own. There Is no need of adding another to our three hundred 
school journals already existing unless it -has something dis- 
tinctive to o£fer as an excuse for being. 

The answer is good enough to guide the manage- 
ment of any school periodical. State Superintendent 
S. T. Black replies to the question in a few sentences 
that strike the nail on the head and drive it into the 
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weakest spot in the school system. The following is 

his reply: 

Harr Waqner, Esq., Editor ** The Western Journal of 
Education," San Francisco, Cal.— D«ar Sir: Replyinjj 
to your letter of May 11th, permit me to say that only some 
thirty per cent of the teachers of California have been profes- 
sionally trained, and many young persons are coming into the 
profession from the grammar and the high schools, through 
the medium of a County Board of Examination, after a few 
months' attendance at some cramming institution. The chief 
aim of an educational journal ought to be to meet this lack of 
professional training—particularly in those Just entering the 
. profession— by sound pedagogical articles and practical sug- 
gestions. Respectfully, 

Samuel T. Black, Supt. of Pub. Instr. 

* * * 

The County CALIFORNIA has a large number of able 

Superin- and progressive men and women at the 

tendents. ^^^^ ^f ^j^^ p^y^^j^ schools. The time 

has passed for a superintendent to serve as a machine. 
He must be a thinking man; slow to adopt, but not 
slow to study new methods and new things. He must 
know Herbart, though he reject Herbartionism. The 
new crop of literature is essential to keep the rust out 
of the mind. It is a crime against the children to 
have men and women as their leaders whose mental 
indolence measures everything by the standard of 
the activities of twenty years ago. Among the new 
superintendents who are reaching out for the best 
things in education are Professor McPhail, of Tulare 
county; Edward Hyatt, of Riverside; John Garner, of 
San Benito; J. A. Wagner, of Stanislaus; 0. W. Grove, 
of Merced; Miss Mogeau, of San Bernardino; Spurgeon 
Riley, of Los Angeles; Professor Messer, of San Luis 
Obispo. These people are determined to give the best 
possible service. The long list of superintendents 
contains many names familiar to progressive educators. 
Thos. J. Kirk, of Fresno, who introduced many success- 
ful innovations, has given the schools of Fresno 
county a reputation along modern lines. Professor 
Linscott, of Santa Cruz; J. P. Greely, of Orange; Pro- 
fessor Howard, of Sacramento; Job Wood, of Monterey; 
Mrs. Wilson, of Colusa; L. J. Chipman, of Santa Clara; 
Robert Furlong, of Marin, are able educators and 
are doing strong work. The State has reason to be 
proud of its school oflScials. The success of the schools 
depends to a large degree on the superintendents being 
first possessed of good judgment; secondly, of rare good 
judgment; thirdly, of most rare good judgment. 

* * * 

Teachers' The friends of education view with 
Salaries. alarm the tendency of the southern 
counties of the State to reduce the salaries of teachers. 
The great demand made on teachers of the present 
time to attend training-schools, educational meetings, 
and keep a full stock of current literature and periodi- 
cals, and specializey requires both the expenditure of 
money and a prestige that costs. The continuous 
importation of teachers from the East has made com- 
petition very active. Add to this the certificated 



teachers by county boards and the Normal School 
graduates, and we are likely to have competition that 
will be disastrous to the profession of teaching. At 
the present salaries, teachers are about able to meet the 
demands of modern conditions, and those who do not 
have others to aid are enabled to keep abreast of the 
times. There is no department of the public service 
where the salary is so small or the tenure of position, 
except in San Francisco and Oakland, so brief. In 
San Diego High School the teachers must be university 
graduates, and the salary is only $850 per year. The 
principal of the school in a city of 3,000 children and 
an assessed valuation of $14,000,000 only receives 
$1,300. If San Diego had cheap teachers as well as 
cheap salaries, it would not afiect other places; but 
from kindergarten to high school it has thoroughly 
up-to-date teachers, and the results are good. The 
remedy must be found in the proper education of the 
people to believe in good salaries for good service. It 
will be a part of the platform of this journal to advo- 
cate the election of teachers under civil-service rules 
and the payment of larger salaries. 

* * * 

Pedagogical Earl Barnes gave the whole State an 
Training, impetus in pedagogical study. He came 
among us a student, full of magnetism, eloquent, pow- 
erful, and with a huge capacity for work. Prof. E. E. 
Brown was called soon after to Berkeley, calm, philo- 
sophical, earnest, imbued both with the spirit of the 
student and the divine gift of helpfulness. These two 
men have done much. Teachers have gathered about 
them and have caught the spirit of the new education. 
The desire of the great body of teachers to learn more 
of the child and of the philosophy of education is 
shown in the long list of pedagogical summer schools 
on this coast. Pedagogical work as followed at the 
two universities has a grand mission. It also has its 
limitations. School boards will be apt to discover the 
limitations if they displace a teacher of ripe and suc- 
cessful experience for a bright student of pedagogics. 
A young man or woman after graduating from the 
university insists on a high-school principalship or an 
important department. It is presumed'that the grad- 
uates of the pedagogical departments will make teach- 
ing a life work. A modest start is most likely to 
bring good results. G. Stanley Hall has the power to 
equip and discipline scholars; but a school board 
should require more than a diploma from the peda- 
gogical department of Clark University in selecting a 
man to organize and discipline a high school. The 
professional training of teachers is efficient but not 

sufficient. 

* * * 

Professional The annual scramble for a place has 

Conduct. already begun. The average teacher, 

not waiting to find out if a vacancy exists, sends to 

the clerk of board an application. Ten, sometimes 
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fifty, do the same. The trustees, with a desire natural 
to human creatures, decide to change. Then, having 
so many applications, they conclude they can get 
a teacher at less wages. Mr. Jones, the clerk, there- 
upon decides to cut the teacher's salary from $60 to 
$50, and Mr. Smith can charge more for his wood, and 
Jones's girl can get $5 per month more as janitor, and 
everybody but the poor teacher is happy. Teachers in 
applying for country schools make themselves cheap. 
It is not the particular fault of any one teacher. The 
system of changing teachers every year is wrong. The 
teacher who knowingly attempts to displace another 
teacher should, in the language of the law, be disbarred. 
The system of offering to teach a school for a decreased 
salary is wrong. There should be a professional code 
of ethics. There are unwritten laws in the heart of 
every true teacher, and the observance of professional 
etiquette is both keen and honorable among the vast 
majority of teachers. The subject of professional con- 
duct in securing schools is one, however, that should be 
carefully studied from the standpoint of the Golden Rule. 



♦ ♦ School Li ture, ♦ ♦ 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

Is a preposition a good word to end a sentence with ? 

Yes, certainly it is. A great many of the grammars 

still have a rule against it. There are cases, however, 

where the preposition is the only word with which to 

end a sentence effectively. 

Ih it true that writers no longer follow the rules for capital- 
ization given in text-books on rhetoric and composition ? 

Yes. The capital is doomed in most instances, and 

the poor child will not forgive the teacher that has 

made him learn so many rules. Teachers should 

watch the tendency, and be careful not to teach the 

rules that they were taught, if obsolete. 

Is it proper for a teacher to apply for a school where there are 
several applicants, including the teacher of the previous year? 

No. Professional courtesy demands that the teacher 
of the school should have the first chance. A teacher 
should not apply for a school until assured of a 
vacancy. 

Where can I get a copy of ** Patriotic Recitations " ? 

Send to Whitaker & Ray Company, 723 Market 
street, San Francisco. The firm will supply you with 
any book in print. This firm is becoming the head- 
quarters for school supplies and books for this coast. 

What cities in California have adopted manual training? 

Oakland, San Diego, Stockton, and San Francisco 

have it well introduced, and have special teachers. 

Who had charge of the preparation of the new series of the 
First and Second Readers of the State Series? 

Professor Raymond, the veteran schoolbook editor, 

is the chief of the State book editorial stafi*. Miss 

Anna Murphy, however, had the immediate charge of 

the Readers. She deserves the appreciative words 

that have been spoken of the Readers. She is a women 

of graceful literary talents and rare judgment. 



THE CORRELATION OP STUDIES. 

PKOM TBI BEPORT OP DR. W. T. HARRIS. 

[The complete report of the Committee of Fifteen at Cleveland shouM 
be in the hands of every teacher. It has seemed best, however, to select 
certain portions which pertain to primary worlc and reproduce them 
here. It will serve to farther emphasise the subject at this time, when 
county boards are in session, considering changes in the school man 
uals.~Eo.] 

T^ EARNING TO Read AND Write should be the lead- 
I y ing study of the pupil in his first four years of \ 
school. Reading and writing are not so much ends in 
themselves as means for the acquirement of all other 
human learning. This consideration alone would be 
sufficient to justify their actual place in the work of 
the elementary school. But these branches require of 
the learner a different process of analysis. The pupil 
must identify the separate words in the sentence he 
uses, and in the next place must recognize the separate 
sounds in each word. It requires a considerable effort 
for the child or the savage to analyze his sentence 
into its constituent words, and a still greater effort to 
discriminate its elementary sounds. Reading, writing, 
and spelling in their most elementary form, therefore^ 
constitute a severe training in mental analysis for 
the child from six to ten years of age. We are told 
that it is far more disciplinary to the mind than any 
species of observation of differences among material 
things, because of the fact that the word has a twofold 
character — addressed to external sense, as spoken 
sound to the ear, or as written and printed Iwords 
to the eye, but containing a meaning or sense ad- 
dressed to the understanding, and only to be seized by 
introspection. The pupil must call up the correspond- 
ing idea by thought, memory, and imagination, or else 
the word will cease to be a word and remain only a 
sound or character. 

Arithmetic. — The practice of teaching two lessons 
daily in arithmetic, one styled "mental" or "intel- 
lectual," and the other " written " arithmetic— because 
its exercises are written out with pencil or pen, — is 
still continued in many schools. By this device the 
pupil is made to give twice as much time to arithmetic 
as to any other branch. It is contended by the oppo- 
nents of this practice, with some show of reason, that 
two lessons a day in the study of quantity have a 
tendency to give the mind a bent or set in the direction 
of thinking quantitatively, with a corresponding ne- 
glect of the power to observe, and to reflect upon, 
qualitative and causal aspects; for mathematics does 
not take account of causes, but only of equality and 
difference in magnitude. It is further objected that 
the attempt to secure what is called thoroughness 
in the branches taught in the elementary schools is 
often carried too far; in fact to such an extent as to pro- 
duce arrested development, a sort of mental paralysis, 
in the mechanical and formal stages of growth. The 
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mind in that case loses its appetite for higher methods 
and wider generalizations. The law of apperception, 
we are told, proves that temporary methods of solving 
problems should not be so thoroughly mastered as to 
be used involuntarily, or as a matter of unconscious 
habit, for the reason that a higher and more adequate 
method of solution will then be found more difficult to 
acquire. The more thoroughly a method is learned, 
the more it becomes part of the mind, and the greater 
the repugnance of the mind toward a new method. 
For this reason parents and teachers discourage young 
children from the practice of counting on the fingers, 
believing it will cause much trouble later to root out 
this vicious habit and replace it by purely mental 
processes. Teachers should be careful, especially with 
precocious children, not to continue too long in the 
use of a process that is becoming mechanical; for it is 
already growing into a second nature, and becoming 
a part of the unconscious apperceptive process by 
which the mind reacts against the environment, recog- 
nizes its presence, and explains it to itself. The child 
that has been overtrained in arithmetic reacts apper- 
ceptively against his environment chiefly by noticing 
its numerical relations — he counts and adds; his 
other apperceptive reactions being feeble, he neglects 
qualities and casual relations. 

How LoNQ Shall Arithmetic Be Studied. — Five 
years are sufficient for the study of mere arithmetic 
— the five years beginning with the second school 
year and ending with the close of the sixth year. 

Drawing. — Industrial and ©sthetical drawing 
should have a place in all elementary schoolwork. 
By it is secured the training of the hand and eye. 
Then, too, drawing helps in all the other branches that 
require illustration. Moreover, if used in the study 
of the great works of art in the way hereinbefore 
mentioned, it helps to cultivate the taste and prepares 
the future workman for a more useful and lucrative 
career, inasmuch as superior taste commands higher 
wages in the finishing of all goods. 

Natural Science. — Natural science claims a place 
in the elementary school, not so much as a disciplinary 
study side by side with grammar, arithmetic, and 
history, as a training in habits of observation and in 
the use of technique, by which such sciences are 
expounded. With a knowledge of the technical terms 
and some training in the methods of original investi- 
gation employed in the sciences, the pupil broadens 
his views of the world and greatly increases his 
capacity to acquire new knowledge; for the pupil 
who is unacquainted with the technique of science has 
to pass without mental profit the numerous scientific 
allusions and items of information which more and 
more abound in all our literature, whether of an 
ephemeral or a permanent character. In an age whose 
proudest boast is the progress of science in all domains 



there should be in the elementary school, from the 
first, a course in the elements of the sciences. And 
this is quite possible; for each science possesses some 
phases that lie very near to the child's life. These 
familiar topics furnish the doors through which the 
child enters the various special departments. 

As TO Order op Scientific Study. — There should 
be a special course in natural science, commencing 
each branch with the most interesting phases to the 
child. A first course should be given in botany, zoology, 
and physics, so as to treat of the structure and uses of 
familiar plants and animals, and the explanation of 
physical phenomena as seen in the child's playthings, 
domestic machines, etc. A second course, covering the 
same subjects, but laying more stress on classification 
and functions, will build on to the knowledge already 
acquired from the former lessons and from his recently 
acquired experience. A third course of weekly lessons, 
conducted by the teacher as before in a conversational 
style, with experiments and with a comparison of the 
facts of observation already in the possession of the 
children, will go far to helping them to an acquisition 
of the results of natural science. 

Time Spent in Science Work. — There should be 
set apart a full hour each week for drawing, and the 
same amount for an oral lesson in natural science. 

Physiology and Hygiene; Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics. — The lessons in physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the efiects of stimulants and nar- 
cotics, required by State laws, should be included in 
this oral course in natural science. 

Physical Culture. — There should be some form of 
special daily exercises, amounting in the aggregate to an 
hour each week, the same to include the main features 
of calisthenics, and German, Swedish, or American 
systems of physical training, but not to be regarded 
as a substitute for the old-fashioned recess, established 
to permit the free exercise of the pupils in the open 
air. Systematic physical training has for its object 
rather the will-training than recreation, and this must 
not be forgotten. To go from a hard lesson to a series 
of calisthenic exercises is to go from one kind of will- 
training to another. Exhaustion of the will should be 
followed by the caprice and wild freedom of the recess. 
But systematic physical exercise has its sufficient 
reason in its aid to a graceful use of the limbs, its 
development of muscles that are left unused or rudi- 
mentary unless called forth by special training, and 
for the help it gives to the teacher in the way of school 
discipline. 

Morals and Manners. — Instruction in morals and 
manners ought to be given in a brief series of lessons 
each year, with a view to build up in the mind a theory 
of the conventionalities of polite, pure-minded society. 
If these lessons are made too long or too numerous 
they are apt to become ofiensive to the child's mind. 
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Moral Training op the School. — The substantial 
moral training of the school is performed by the disci- 
pline rather than by the instruction in ethical theory. 
The child is trained to be regular and punctual, and 
to restrain his desire to talk and whisper — in these 
things gaining self-control day byi day. The essence 
of moral behavior is self-control. The school teaches 
good behavior. The intercourse of a pupil with his 



On the other hand, arithmetic and geography cannot 
be unfolded freely and comprehensively if they are to 
wait on the opportunities aflforded in a poem or novel 
for their development. A correlation of this kind, 
instead of being a deeper correlation, such as is found 
in all parts of human learning by the studies of the 
college and university, is rather a shallow and uninter- 
esting kind of correlation, that reminds one of the 




Relief Map, Showing the American Territory West of Salt Lal<e, between the 32d and 49th Degrees of Latitude. 

(Published by permission of Prof. Geo. Davidson.) 



fellows without evil words or violent actions is insisted 
on and secured. The higher moral qualities of truth- 
telling and sincerity are taught in every class exercise 
that lays stress on accuracy of statement. 

Correlation by Synthesis of Studies. — The ex- 
pression correlation of studies is sometimes used by 
advocates of an artificial center of the course of study. 
They use, for example, De Foe's ** Robinson Crusoe" 
for a reading exercise, and connect with it the lessons 
in geography and arithmetic. It has been pointed out 
by critics of this method that there is always danger 
of covering up the literary features of the reading 
matter under accessories of mathematics and natural 
• science. If the material for other branches is to be 
sought for in connection with the literary exercise, 
it will distract the attention from the poetic unity. 



system of mnemonics, or artificial memory, which 
neglects the association of facts and events with their 
causes and the history of their evolution, and looks for 
unessential quips, puns, or accidental suggestions, with 
a view to strengthening the memory. The efl^ect of 
this is to weaken the power of systematic thinking 
which deals with essential relations, and substitute 
for it a chaotic memory that ties together things 
through false and seeming relations, not of things and 
and events, but of the words that denote them. 

The^-correlation of geography and arithmetic and 
history in .and through the unity of a work of fiction 
is at best an artificial correlation which will stand in 
the way of the true objective correlation. It is a 
temporary scaffolding made for school purposes. In- 
struction should avoid 8UgJ^^,^,f]gjj^pry,§tructiue8^as 
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much as possible, and when used they should be used 
only for the day, and not for the year. 

School Program. — It will be necessary to use eco- 
nomically the time alloted for the school term, which 
is about two hundred days, exclusive of vacation and 
holidays. Five days per week and five hours of actual 
schoolwork or a little less per day, after excluding 
recesses for recreation, give about twenty-five hours 
per week. There should be, as far as possible, alter- 
nation of study-hours and recitations. Those studies 
requiring the cleverest thought should be taken up, as 
a usual thing, in the morning session, — say arithmetic 
the second half-hour of the morning and grammar 
the half-hour next succeeding the morning recess for 
recreation in the open air. 

The lessons should be arranged so as to bring in 
such exercises as furnish relief from the intellectual 
tension between others that make large demands on 
the thinking powers. Such exercises as singing and 
calisthenics, writing and drawing, also reading, are of 
the nature of a relief from those recitations that tax 
the memory, critical alertness, and introspection, like 
arithmetic, grammar, and history. 

Amount of Time for Each Branch. — An hour of 
sixty minutes each week should be assigned in the 
program for each of the following subjects: physical 
culture, vocal music, oral lessons in natural science 
— hygiene to be included among the topics under this 
head, — oral lessons in biography and general history. 
And the same aiaount of time each week should be de- 
voted to drawing, from the second year to the eighth 
inclusive; to manual training during the seventh and 
eighth years, so as to include sewing and cookery for 
the girls, and work in wood and iron for the boys. 

Time to be Given to Reading. — Reading should 
be given at least one lesson each day for the entire 
eight years, it being understood, however, that there 
shall be two or more lessons each day in reading in 
the first and second years, in which the recitation is 
necessarily very short, because of the inability of the 
pupil to give continued close attention, and because 
he has little power of applying himself to the work of 
preparing lessons by himself. In the first three years 
the reading should be limited to pieces in the colloquial 
style; but selections from the classics of the language 
in prose and in poetry shall be read to the pupils from 
time to time, and discussions made of such features of 
the selections read as may interest the pupils. 

Composition- Writing. — It is thought by your com- 
mittee that the old style of composition-writing was 
too formal. It was kept too far away from the other 
work of the pupil. Instead of giving a written 
account of what he had learned in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, history, and natural science, the 
pupil attempted artificial descriptions and reflections 
on such subjects as " Spring," " Happiness," " Perse- 



verance," *' Friendship," or something else outside of 
the line of his school studies. 

Danger of Wasting the Time. — There is some 
danger of wasting the time of the pupil in these oral 
and written language lessons in the first four years by 
confining the work of the pupil to the expression of 
ordinary commonplace ideas not related to the subjects 
of his other lessons, especially when the expression is 
confined to the colloquial vocabulary. 

Schedule, showing the number of lessons per week, 
for each quarter of each year: — 

Reading. Eight years, with daily lessons. 

Penmanship. Six years, ten lessons per weeic for first two 
years, five for third and fourth, and three for fifth and sixth. 

Spelling Lists. Fourth, fifth and sixth years, four lessons 
per week. 

Grammar. Oral, with composition or dictation, first year to 
middle of fifth year, text-book from middle of fifth year to 
close of seventh year, five lessons per week. (Composition - 
writing should be included under this head. But the written 
examinations on the several branches should be counted under 
the head of composition work.) 

Latin or French or German. Eighth year, five lessons per 
week. 

Arithmetic. Oral first and second years, text-book third to 
sixth year, five lessons per week. 

Algebra. Seventh and eighth years, five lessons per week. 

Geography. Oral lessons second year to middle of third 
year, text-book from middle of third year, five lessons weekly 
to seventh year, and three lessons to close of eighth. 

Natural Science and Hygiene. Sixty minutes per week, 
eight years. 

History of United States. Five hours per week seventh 
year and first half of eighth year. 

Constitution of United States. Third quarter in the eighth 
year. 

General History and Biography. Oral lessons, sixty minutes 
a week, eight years. 

Physical Culture. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Vocal Music Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Drawing. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Manual Training, Sewing and Cooking. One-half day each 
week in seventh and eighth years. 

Length of Recitation. — Fifteen minutes in length 
in the first and second years; twenty minutes in length 
in the third and fourth years. 

Specialization of Teacher's Work. — This should 
not be attempted before the seventh and eighth years. 
For at least six years it is better to have each teacher 
instruct his pupils in all the branches that they study. 
The ethical training is much more successful under 
this plan, because the personal influence of a teacher is 
much greater when he or she knows minutely the 
entire scope of the schoolwork. 



GENERAL ART EDUCATION. 

BT KATHBBINK M. BALL, 8UPKRVIBOR OT INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, B. T. 

ONE of the greatest proofs of the insufficiency of the 
past educational systems and methods is to be 
found in the general discontent of our present corps of 
teachers of general education who find themselves un- 
able or unprepared to teach the so-called special subjects. 
The lack of physical training, voice training, manual 
training, and art training generally prevailing, often 
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blocking the way to success, has created a demand for 
a more complete education for the growing population. 

That such training is not only practical because it 
so well prepares the individual for the chosen vocation, 
but that it is more and greater than this, inasmuch as 
it gives to him a universal development, which makes 
him master of the situation, giving him not only 
knowledge of things and conditions, but control of the 
organism which expresses his being. 

Man has always rebelled against his so-called im- 
prisonment, against his subjection to the flesh. Only 
in exceptional cases has he remembered that in the 
creation he was given dominion over all things. 
*'Know thyself" should not only apply to the ego. its 
character, but to its expression in materiality, the 
physical body. 

One of the most joyful thoughts in the world is that 
we are all equally children of the same Divine Father, 
equally endowed, and (in degree) capable of the same 
results. 

"That all things are possible to him who wills," 
should be our guiding thought. That many of us are 
limited, largely through atrophy of our faculties from 
disuse, is often apparent. And, again, how often are 
these faculties silent in sleep and simply await an 
awakening. 

There is nothing more pliable and elastic than human 
thought; and to the teacher of knowledge, patience, 
and skill, the child is as clay in the potter's hands, to 
be shaped into the beautiful vase or become a grotesque 
article of merchandise. 

To the thoughtful believer of such philosophy, what 
regrets ! Not to have one's own ! To come suddenly 
to a realization of " what might have been," what pos- 
sibilities 1 To call a halt and begin anew I To have 
eyes, and see not; ears, and hear not; hands, and un- 
able to do; a body, and not know how to use it I 

What wealth and what power are possible in the 
fulfillment of such a dream I 

We look with wonder at the acrobat, at the daring 
rider, at the artistic dancer, at the courageous swim- 
mer, and feel that they have almost superhuman power, 
scarcely realizing that they have simply in a measure 
overcome the limitations of matter through thought 
and 'training. 

We listen with pleasure to the conversationalist, the 
orator, the singer, and marvel at such skill. We wor- 
ship at the shrine of genius, and sigh for ourselves. 

The kingdom of heaven is not beyond the stars, but 
here, to be demonstrated in the full exercise of every 
faculty of our being. Has it been withheld from us ? 
Shall the coming generation profit by our experience ? 

Physical training — what does it mean ? The train- 
ing of the physique. For what ? Not for the art of com- 
bat, as M>me exercises suggest, but for the purpose of 
finding one's self in one's body, or learning to correctly 
use, through healthful exercise, all of its parts; to use 



it as the finest organism in the creation of mind, sub- 
ject to will in proportion as it is known and understood ; 
to use it actively with grace and agility, and with such 
knowledge as will enable the individual to express 
himself in poise and gesture as clearly as in speech. 

We are told that the outer man is the expression of 
the inner, and surely this is our principal means of 
judging. It is a great misfortune if an awkward, 
abrupt manner and a shrill, sharp voice cloud a beau- 
tiful spirit. To be constantly misunderstood is often 
the result of the physical expressing a thought contrary 
to the mental and spiritual. 

The soft, sweet voice which soothes and persuades 
might be more common if this generation had been 
trained in breathing, in placing the voice, in talking 
through the throat instead of in it, and in using the 
various sounding-boards of the head, thereby producing 
resonant musical sounds. Many a public speaker 
would have been spared in the interruption in his work 
by the common troublesome throat. 

It is reserved for the artist to paint a picture and 
for the sculptor to model a statue, but it is within the 
possibility of every one to be a living picture or statue 
and a thing of beauty, in proportion to the demonstra- 
tion of true being. What is more beautiful than that 
freedom and self-possession which comes from a knowl- 
edge of one's self in its relationship to an environment ? 

Self-consciousness is always born of such negative 
qualities as ignorance, fear, and vanity, and any educa- 
tional system that breeds it is in error. 

As all roads lead to Rome, so do the avenues of 
sense-training lead to the mind, and it is difficult to 
draw the line between what is generally spoken of as 
physical or mental training — for they act and react 
upon each other constantly. 

Manual training implies physical training. To have 
control of the hand, as an original tool — nature's own 
tool, — or be skilled in the use of made tools; to handle 
the pencil, the pen, the scissors, the knife, the needle, 
the rule, the compass, the brush, the hammer, etc., — 
is more or less a matter of training, incidental or inten- 
tional. But the successful results of the use of these 
tools are more the outcome of a mental than of a 
physical training. We soon learn that the hand is the 
willing servant of the mind, and very early loses any 
rigidity of muscle or awkwardness of movement. 

Successful making is as dependent upon the beauty 
of the object to be made as upon the skill of the work- 
manship, for this reason: the formation of taste is an 
important factor in manual training. The develop- 
ment of the aesthetic nature of the maker must neces- 
sarily influence the making. 

To see beauty in the world of nature and of art, and 
appreciate it, means to express it; therefore, parallel 
with the development of skill must be a development 
of the aesthetic, — for the two must be combined in a 
complete product. Of the three things that enter into 
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any product — ^raw material, skilled labor, and beauty, 
— the latter fixes the value of the article. ** Touch the 
crudest material with imagination and it turns to gold." 

But the criterion of beauty is very apt tavary with 
the individual. The child and the savage enjoy strong, 
positive contrasts of form and color, — for here the per- 
ceptive faculties are scarcely awakened; whereas the 
product of a later and a greater civilization, having a 
keener perception of beauty, will seek quiet, unobtru- 
sive, and subtle combinations. 

Simplicity, symmetry, and repose should be the 
guiding principles. 

The best test of beauty, as Prof. Howison says in 
" The Essential Principal of Poetic Art," ** is its per- 
petual, increasing interest. The glittering and capri- 
cious illusions of fancy can have no lasting abiding- 
place in the judgment of man." 

The creative instinct is one of the strongest instincts 
of the human family, and making is a universal, spon- 
taneous language. To make something is always a 
source of satisfaction. To handle raw material and 
fashion it into some article of use and beauty is uni- 
versally a source of interest. The same happy expres- 
sion may be found in the faces of a body of teachers or 
a class of children during a lesson in paper-folding or 
clay-modeling. The very desire to do on the part 
of the children is a sufficient cause for such training; 
but we must not forget that there are two hands, and a 
complete development must embrace the equal train- 
ing of both, — not for the purpose of acting simulta- 
neously, but alternately, that the left hand may do 
equal duty with the right, relieving the right, and thus 
preventing such difficulties as the penman's paralysis. 

Another important line of training is that of the eye. 
Seeing and knowing, or physical sight and mental 
sight, are so closely allied that they are constantly 
affecting each other. The mind contains so many con- 
cepts, its picture-gallery is so large, that unconsciously 
the picture on the physical retina is often overshad- 
owed by the mental image. 

Form should always be apprehended from two points 
of view, analyzing what really is and what the eye sees. 
For instance, we know that a cube has six faces, but 
we can see but three at one time. We know that each 
face is square, but the eye sees it square only when 
facing it; in all other po«itions its shape varies in pro- 
portion to the angle in which it is seen. 

The mental picture will compass the whole object, 
seeing the front, the back, the top, the base, and the 
sides, or the three dimensions ; but the eye sees but 
the front half, and its limitations are from top to base 
and from left to right, or only two dimensions. 

The mind knows that the house on the distant hill 
is as large as the one in the foreground, but the eye sees 
it very small. 

The eye rarely deals with facts, but with appearance. 
It is for this reason that the untrained will so much 



more easily model a cube than draw one, — for the for- 
mer is an expression of knowing, and the latter of seeing. 

As the eye sees form and color, any ayalysis of form 
and color and its accompanying expression in model- 
ing and making, drawing and painting, must necessa- 
rily develop seeing. 

Training in seeing should be begun with the earliest 
education. Parallel with the modeling of the geomet- 
ric form, in the kindergarten, should be the drawing 
of its appearance, — ^not for the purpose of making a 
picture of it, but for the purpose of opening the eyes of 
the child, never forgetting that the solid is only a means 
to an end. It is with the keenest interest that we watch 
the light come into the little eyes and the power to see 
grow from day to day. 

It is very evident that the requirements of the edu- 
cation of to-day are very great. It is quite common to 
hear the kindergartner and teacher say, " What will be 
required of us next ? " But in all of this there is much 
hope for the race. " Progress " is the watchword of the 
hour, and the noble army of women whose influence 
has been felt if not applauded will in time meet the 
requirement. 

Limitations are always felt with annoyance and sor- 
row. To be unable to use the physique properly, to be 
unable to talk in public as easily and distinctly as in 
private, to be unable to read music and sing, to be un- 
able to draw from objects or from imagination, to b^ 
unfamiliar with languages, to be unable to appreciate 
beauty or have standards in the various fine and indus- 
trial arts, means to be just so far lacking. 

Is it discouraging ? Possibly. But it has a great 
meaning, and that is, that the teacher must feel herself 
called to her work, and in the zeal and ardor of this 
feeling must voluntarily make sacrifices and consecrate 
herself and her life to her work, knowing that hers is a 
greater calling than all others,— for in her hands will 
be molded the characters and lives of future citizens; 
and just in proportion as she succeeds will she help 
mankind onward in the expression of its divine nature. 



INDIVIDUALISM IN TEACHING. 

PROP. P. W. Search, the earnest champion of indi- 
dividualism, has given an impetus to discussion 
in Los Angeles. The result so far, however, has been 
disastrous to the further continuance of his system in 
the public schools of Los Angeles. The opposition to 
the individual system is tersely put by School Director 
Simonton as follows: — 

" I wish to say that a large number of parents are 
dissatisfied and are asking that we return to the clllss 
system. A large number of scholars are dissatisfied, 
and there is a much larger falling off in the attendance 
of scholars than usual, attributed to the individual 
system, thereby losing a large sum of money on the 
average attendance. The individual system requires 
more teachers and more rooms in or4er to do the same 
Digitized by VjOO _^i.^ 
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amount of work per scholar, thereby materially iacreae- 
ing the expenses. It is necessary that the scholars be 
arranged in classes and grades, with regular promotions, 
in order to draw public money. 

" The new system is of less value to the slow or indo- 
lent scholar as well as to the timid, for they gain 
nothing from association. Under the new system the 
dull pupil loses whatever pride and ambition he may 
have had under the old. Every report from other 
places where the new system has been tried has been 
unfavorable. 

" The individual system is an extra tax upon the 
teacher, so great that some are breaking down under 
it, and the United States Commissioner of Education 
disapproves of itoflScially in a recent magazine article." 

Professor Search in defending his position before the 
City Board of Education read a long discourse on the 
subject of individualism. The three points for which 
individualism contends, he presented as follows: — 

"First — That children differ greatly in stages of 
growth and in general physical health, and in conse- 
quence should not be equally and uniformly pressed. 
It takes cognizance of the fact that there is such a 
thing as adolescence, and that all along the line of 
formative life there are days, periods, and stages for 
both boys and girls, when there must be special accom- 
modation. It provides for the well childi for the weak 
child, for the sick child, for the convalescent child. 
When a pupil has been sick and returns to school con- 
valescent and weak, should he be worked as hard as 
others to keep up with his class, and doubly so in 
order to make up what he has lost ? Most certainly 
not. Regularity in attendance is a good thing, but 
not necessarily as a thing of itself. There are days 
when a child may be better off at home or in the sun- 
shine than in school. The fact that expert examina- 
tions in the city high schools of the United States 
have revealed ninety per cent of defective physical 
condition is a complete justification of the position 
taken by individualism with reference to the conserva- 
tion of physical health. 

"Second — In all the world there is nothing that 
differentiates so greatly as does creative mind. Shall 
the minds of children, which are nothing if not creative, 
be cursed by the limitations of rigid classifications 
and uniformity in process ? Even classes differ so 
greatly as to cause the frequent apology of teachers. 
Can more uniformity be expected of individuals, and 
is it desirable if it could be ? There must be opportunity, 
adjustment, and conservation^ The pupil who can do 
two or three times as much work as his fellows must 
be permitted to do so; the one who gains most by 
traveling slowly must not be rushed prematurely into 
difficulties beyond his power of perfect assimilation. 

" Third — There must be consideration of individual 
environments. The home circumstances of life are 
not the same for all children. The boy who cannot 



start with the year until a month or two late should 
not loose a semester or a year by being forced into a 
lower class. The girl stopping to help at home for a 
few weeks should be permitted to resume work where 
it was interrupted. The child who comes from another 
school should not be confronted by the ragged edges of 
a mechanical difference in standing. The pupil who 
is not promoted should not be required to repeat the 
exact details of his previous work. In fact the child 
must be placed where he can get the greatest amount 
of good to himself, and from that point of placement 
there must be the open avenue of the most general 
and versatile opportunity. 

"In execution of the ideals involved in this formu- 
lation of aims, individualism comes with the follow- 
ing statement of working creed: The school is for the 
child — not the child for the school; there must be con- 
sideration of physical conditions, intellectual ability, 
conditioning environment; the worker must be placed 
where he can get the greatest good to himself; the work 
of the school must be done within school hours; there 
must be no mechanical limitation to advancement; all 
work must arise from true motives, which involve 
utilization of love for work, interest, and determining 
choice; the child must be trained how to work as a 
self reliant, independent worker, accustomed in the 
school to the same conditions he will meet in after 
life; the entire product of the school must be the self- 
governing citizen, the student athirst for a continued 
education which is already a part of himself, the man, 
the woman, of vigorous physical health, intellectual 
promise, and noble impulse. This is the tentative 
position taken by individualism. Who can question 
its righteousness and ultimate victory ? " 

The Board of Education, however, adopted the fol- 
fowing report of the committee appointed to investigate 
the individual system by a vote of 3 to 2: 

" The committee appointed by the Board of Educa- 
tion to investigate the individual system introduced 
into the schools of the city of Los Angeles by Superin- 
tendent Search begs leave to report that it has inves- 
tigated the same and finds that it is unwise at this time 
to continue the system in our schools, and would 
therefore recommend that the same be discontinued 
and that the superintendent be instructed to return to 
the class system as heretofore used." 



Chas. A. Murdock: "To remove an incompetent or 
unfit teacher is as difficult as to convict a legislature 
of accepting a bribe." 

Dr. David Starr Jordan says, in speaking of marriage: 
" The best matches I have known were not made in 
heaven but in Cornell." 

Professor E. E. Brown: " Educational progress 
moves upward in the form of a spiral. The new 
education will place us nearer the top of the spiral."p 
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S S Practical Lessons. S 3 

POROUS THINGS. 

Articles for Illustration.— Sponge, bread, sugar, salt, 
chalk, a couple of plates, etc. 

Meaning of Porous. 

POROUS BODIES absofb water. Select substances in 
which the pores can be readily seen, such as a 
sponge. Let the children discover the porous quality 
themselves. 

Exp. Pour a little colored water into a plate and 
in it place the sponge and the bread. The children 
will see the water gradually rising. 

** Where does the water go ? " It fills up the tiny 
holes, 

"I place a piece of flint and a piece of lead in the 
water. Do these substances suck up the water ? " No. 

" Why not ? " They have no little holes* 

Exp. Place the piece of cane, together with a slate 
pencil, in a bottle half-filled with spirits of turpentine. 
In a few minutes the turpentine will have ascended 
through the pores to the top of the cane, and on the 
application of a lighted taper will burn with a smoky 
flame. The turpentine does not ascend through the 
slate pencil. Why not ? 

Exp. Next let the children examine pieces of chalk, 
loaf sugar, table salt, etc. Can they see any pores ? 
No, but they are there. Show this by placing the chalk, 
etc., in the colored water. The water is absorbed; we 
can see it rising; hence the pores must be there. They 
are too small to be seen, 

Exp. Take a piece of loose 
twine, and, after immersing 
it in water, place one end in 
a glass of water and the other 
end in an empty glass placed 
at a lower elevation (see cut.) 
After a time it will be found 
that all the water has been transferred to the lower 
glass. How has this been brought about ? The twine 
is porous; the water ascended through the pores to the top 
of the glass, just as it went up the cane, and then trickled 
down through the pores into the lower glass. 




THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE. 

Articles for Illustration.— A candle and stem of a 
clay tobacco-pipe. 

The Candle. 

Question as to what substances are used in the 
manufacture of candles. 

Tell the children that all fats and oils are made up 
of various compounds of carbon and hydrogen, or of 
carbon, hydrogen, and a smaller quantity of oxygen. 

* Note.— All substances are more or less absorbent. It will be sufficient, 
however, at this stage that the children should distinguish between 
substances manifestly absorbent and those which absorb so very little 
as to be practically non-ab8orbent. 




The common fats classed under the name of tallow 

contain the three elements. Paraffin and paraffin oil 

contain no oxygen. The wick 

is made up of carbon, hydro- M. | 

gen, and oxygen, with a little 

earthy matter. 

How a Candle Burns. 
Light the candle; call atten- 
tion to the cup of melted tal- 
low, then to the ascent of the 
liquid fat up the wick by cap- 
illary attraction. The children 
may see the flow upwards. 
When the liquid fat reaches Kg. 71. 

the flame it is changed by the heat to gas. It is the 
gas which burns. Show this by putting one end of 
the stem of a clay pipe into the center of the flame 
(see cut.) A portion of the gas escapes through the 
pipe and may be ignited at the other end. 

Structure of the Flame. 

Now look at a steady candle-flame very carefully 
sideways. In the inside a dark zone is easily detected. 
This is simply a zone, as we have shown, of unburnt 
tallow-gas. Next, and surrounding this central zone, 
is the very bright or luminous zone. Here, for the 
most part, the hydrogen of the gas combines with the 
oxygen of the air. This chemical union produces an 
intense heat, which causes the tiny particles of carbon 
to glow, and in fact produce the light. Outside this 
light-producing zone there is a more abundant supply 
of oxygen, and combustion is complete. This outside 
zone is therefore very hot, but yields less light. 

The candle-flame then consists of three parts: a dark 
central zone of gas, to which the oxygen of the air 
cannot penetrate, and which therefore is not burning; 
a second or light-producing zone enveloping the first, 
where some oxygen penetrates, and where the particles 
of carbon are raised to white heat before themselves 
undergoing complete combustion; and a third, or heat 
zone, again enveloping the luminous zone, where com- 
bustion is complete. 

We can show the threefold structure of the flame in 
another way. Press a sheet of white paper, held hori- 
zontally, into the flame of a candle almost down to 
the wick. Retain in that position for a second or two. 
Remove and note the effect on the paper. A black 
ring of carbon, in the shape of fine soot, is shown; 
outside this there is another ring of lighter shade 
where less carbon is deposited, and within the ring a 
light deposit of soot is shown. 

This deposit of a dark and two light rings of 
carbon is easily explained. The dark ring corresponds i 
to the luminous zone, where there is abundance of car- 
bon at a white heat. 

The carbon within the dark ring is deposited as we 
press the paper down through the flame. 
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THE State Board of Education will 
meet Monday, June lOtb, at Sacra- 
mento. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan believes in the 
survival of the fittest in human society. 
He is fittest! See? 

The Seattle Board of Health has ordered 
public, private, and Sunday schools 
closed on account of scarlet fever. 

The County Boards of Education are 
busy at this season of the year prepar- 
ing; for the semi-annual examination ot 
teachers. 

The grammar grade diploma sent out 
by the State Superintendent of Schools is 
much more artistic than the one used a 
few years ago. 

San Diego, San Luis Obispo, Madera, 
San Benito, Merced, Yuba, and San Joa- 
quin, are some of the counties that ad- 
vertise for bids for text-books this year. 

Governor Budd did not sign the Omni- 
bus Educational Bill. The school law 
therefore remains the same as in the law 
of 1892, except the portion referring to 
high schools. The amendments to it were 
signed by the Governor and are now a 
part of the law. 

The teachers of San Francisco gave 
recently to Ex-State and City Superin- 
tendent John Swett a testimonial recep- 
tion. It was largely attended and showed 
in many ways the great esteem and good 
will of teachers and people for John 
Swett, the man, the teacher, superintend- 
ent, and author. Madison Babcock made 
a very touching and eloquent address of 
welcome. Mr. Swett was presented with 
a beautiful souvenir of the occasion, 
tributes of A. L. Mann, Jean Parker, A. 
Lyser, S. A. White, Aurelia Griffith, 
Agnes M. Manning, Joseph O'Connor. 

In this day it is rather the admission 
of inefficiency than of merit to admit 
a part in making the laws of the 
State. The pension law has been tlior- 
ougbly picked to pieces. Harry T. Cres- 
well, attorney and counselor of San 
Francisco, has given a written opinion 
on the subject. He decides that Boards 
of Education cannot under the law arbi- 
trarily re ire teachers. The incapacity 
must exist. It is further decided that 
the clerk of the board should certify the 
one per cent, on the school warrant, and 
the treasurer to retain the amount so 



stated for the pension fund. This fact 
seems settled : that teachers can proceed 
to organize under the new pension law. 

Superintendent Black begins his ad- 
ministration as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on a conservative basis. He 
has made no radical changes, and advo- 
cates no radical reforms. The men he has 
called to assist him are well known and 
popular. W. W. Seamen, the chief deputy, 
made a record as Superintendent of Los 
Angeles for fine administrative ability. 
M. P. Stone served four years in the State 
Department with Superintendent Ander- 
son. He won many friends. Mr. E. M. 
Atkinson, also text-book clerk with An- 
derson, has been retained. Anderson, in 
his final report, speaks thus of his assist- 
ants: 

I am indebted to my very able and 
efficient chief clerk, Mr. M. P. Stone, for 
the zeal, industry, and care manifested 
in the preparation of the following statis- 
tics. Kight here I desire to give to my 
deputy and to Mr. E. M. Atkinson, text- 
book clerk, iust meed of commendation 
for their fidelity in the discharge of their 
duties. To the care and zeal in the dis- 
charge of their respective duties exer- 
cised by my faithful coadjutors in this 
office is attributable the freedom from 
complaint which has characterized my 
entire administration. They have all 
done their duty faithfully and well. 

The following decision of the Attor-^ 
ney-General will have a startling effect 
in some counties where the County 
Boards of Education have not paid any 
particular attention to the legal part of the 
text-book question. State Superintend- 
ent Black has sent out the following cir- 
cular letter: 

Sacramento, May 17, 1895. 

Hon, 8, T, Blacky Superintendent of 
Public Instruction^ Sacramento^ Cal, — 
Dear Sir:— Your favor of May 4th, in- 
quiring as to the right of County Boards 
of Education to require the use of books 
in the schools of their jurisdiction, not 
legally adopted, in lieu of those regularly 
adopted in conformity with the provis- 
ions of Section 1874 of the Political Code, 
came duly to hand, and contents are 
noted. 

I am directed by the Attorney-General 
to say in reply thereto that the provisions 
of said section must be strictly followed, 
and as pertinent to the question asked by 
you, I would call your attention to Sec- 
tion 1875 of the same Code, which is as 
follows: "If any city or district refuse 
or neglect to use the books that may be 
prescribed, or use any other text-books 
in any of the prescribed studies, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
must withhold from such city, town, or 
district, 25 per cent of all State school 
moneys to which it may be entitle<l until 
it comply." . . . 

Subdivision 1 of Section 1874 says: 
"An^ books hereafter adopted as part of 
a uniform series of text-books, must be 
continued in use for not less than four 
years." Text-books once legal ly adopted 
must be used until changed, as provided 
for in Section 1874 of the Political Code. 

To your question, ** Can a County Board 
of Education adopt a text-book without 



SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

THIS is the season when teachers are 
in doubt as to the place where they 
shall spend their vacation. Already a 
large number have gone with President 
Jordan over the popular Northern Pacific 
to the Yellowstone, and excursions for 
teachers will leave almost every week in 
some direction. The excursion feature 
has become very popular with the teach- 
ers; like the summer school it has come 
to stay. No State in the Union furnishes 
so many summer schools as California. 
The parlors, assembly hall, museum, 
and other attractions of the beautiful 
Hotel Del Coronado have been given 
oyer to a summer school for teachers. 
The circular states that The Coronado 
Beach Summer School will open July 2d* 
It gives no names (which is not good 
policy), but San Diego always secures the 
best talent. The school will no doubt be 
a success, as previous schools at Pacific 
Beach and Coronado Beach have set the 
pace. 

Later: The names oi Prof. Holbrook, 
of the Lebanon Normal School (Ohio), 
and of Prof. Mellville Best Anderson, of 
Stanford, have been announced. 

Long Beach Southern California Cha- 
tauqua Summer School and Assembly 
will begin July 15th. Prof. A. J. Cook, of 
Pomona College, and Professor McClat- 
chie, of Throop Polytechnic Institute, will 
have charge of the science department. 

The usual Chatauqua Summer School 
will be held at MoAterey. No circular 
has been received as yet. The Stanford 
professors will of course conduct the 
Hopkins' School of Science. 

The University of California sends out 
the following circular: 

University of California. 

The Physical Laboratory at Berkeley 
will be open from June 5th till July 17th, 
this year, and Mr. E. R. Drew will direct 
a Course of Physical Experimenting and 
Measurement. 

The laboratory dues for the course have 
been fixed at ^, which must be paid in 
advance. 

Inquiries for further information may 
be addressed to Frederick Slate, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Berkeley, Cal. 

There will be a summer school at the 
Los Angeles State Normal for special 
work in psychology, sloyd, music, draw- 
ing, and physical culture. Those desir- 
ing circulars should write to F. P. 
Dressier. 



Miss Katherine Ball, in decorating the 
hall where the graduating exercises of 
the San Francisco Normal School were 
held, used this rather significant motto : 
'* Thou who teachest teachest not thou 
thyself? " 

The Oakland Board of Education has 
made a rule to retire all teachers over 
sixty years of age. Such rules will 
hasten a generous pension law. It is, 
however, cold, brutal, selfish. 



in 1893. Amendments 1893, page 265.) 
Respectfully, 

O. N. Post, 
First Deputy Attorney- General, 



The State Board of Education of Wash- 
ington met on June 4th>i;?^ adopt text- 
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Educational Articles in Recent Maga- 
zines. 

[Note. Under this head there will be printed 
each month the title of the Educational Arti- 
cles in American and Foreign Periodicals, and 
the contents of the leading Educational Re- 
views.— Ed.] 

Voice Culture In Its Relation to Literary 
Culture. Hiram Corson. June Atlan- 
tic. 

Newspaper English. Franklin Mathews. 
June Cbautauquan. 

Scientific Progress Ninteenth Century. 
Paul Cams. June Cbautauquan. 

The Chautauqua Movement. H. H. 
Boyesen. June Cosmopolitan. 

The Roxbury Latin School. James De 
Normandie. June New England Maga- 
zine. 

Indian Universities. April Calcutta Re- 
view. 

The Manitoba School Question. May 
Canadian Magazine. 

Professional Institution. Herbert Spen- 
cer. May Contemporary Review. 

Educational Values. April 16, The Dial. 
Chicago. 

The Criminal Crowding of the Public 
Schools. J. H. Peniman. May Forum, 
New York. 

Crowded Schools as the Promoters of 
Disease. H. D. Chapman. May Forum, 
New York. 

The Government as a Great Publisher. 
A. R. Spofford. Mav Forum, N. Y. 

Pettifogging Law Schools and an Un- 
trained Bar. David S. Jordan. May 
Forum. 

The Sloyd System. C. S. Work. May 
Lend a Hand, Boston. 

Genius the Model for Educational 
Methods. William George Jordan. 
April New Science Review (quarterly), 
Phila. 

Changes in Spoken English. A. B. 
Kingsbury. April New Science Re- 
view, Phila. 

Scientific IrriUbility. Evelyn J. Hardy. 
April New Science Review. 

Notes on Scientific Progress. April New 
Science Review. 

The German Use of Foreign Words. D. 
Sanders. April Deutche Revue, Stutt- 
gart. 

The So-called ^Esthetics of Culture. R. 
Debmel. April Die Gesellschaft, 
Leipzijg. 

Women's Education in England. L. 
Fleischner. April Neue Revue, Vi- 
enna. 

Characters of German Fairy Tales on the 
Banks of the Nile. Dr. A. Schilbach. 
April Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttsart. 

The Centenary of the Normal School. 
Reveu Bleue, Paris, April 13th. Vie 
Con temporal re, April 1st. 

Revue Scientifique, April 13th. 

The Normal School and the Revue Bleue. 
F. Sarcey. Revue Bleue, April 20th, 
Paris. 

Secular Schools and the Reason for Their 
Existence. La Civitta Cattolica, April 
2J)th, Rome. 
Popular Science Monthly, — N. Y, May, 

Studies of Childhood. VIII. Fear. 
James Sully. 

Archeeology in Denmark. Frederick 
Starr. 

The Offlce of Luxury. Paul Leroy Beau- 
lieu. 

Professional Institutions. I. Herbert 
Spencer. 

Kidd on ** Social Evolution." W. D. Le 
Sueur. 

An Old Naturalist. W. K. Brooks. 

The Work of the Naturalist in the World. 
Charles S. Mi not. 

Business, Friendship, and Charity. 
Logan G. McPherson. 

Race Mixture and National Character. L. 
R. Harley. 

Woman as an Inventor and Manufac- 
turer. 



Microbes as Factors in Society. M. L. 

Capitan. 
The Illustrious Boerhave. William T. 

Lusk. 

EducaHon,— Boston, May, 
Has the New England Academy Outlived 

Its Usefulness? G.M.Steele. 
City Supervision. Homer H. Seerley. 
Social Evolution by Benjamin Kidd. J. 

G. Taylor. 
The Study of Words. W. F. Parsons. 
Plea for a Determinative Course in 

Schools. O. L. Wood. 
Ambijguity in Plant Nomenclature. Bes- 
sie L. Putnam. 

Educational Review,— London. May, 
Technical Education for Girls. R. W. 

Hinton. 
The Teaching of English Composition in 

Schools. Miss E. Irgall. 
University Reform in India. T. Vijay- 

araghavan. 
English and Irish Public Schools. Leo. 

Strange. 
Girls' Gymnasia in Germany. Miss 

Alice Zimmem. 

Educational Review,— New York, May, 
The College Commencement. Lucy M. 

Salmon. 
Geography as a School Subject. Charles 

A. McMurry. 
Correlation of Science and History. Wil- 

ber S. Jack man. 
The High School Period. James H. 

Baker. 
Recent Text^ Books on Fiction. Brander 

Matthews. 
Is Oxford a University ? Richard Jones. 
Content and Form. Henry W. Brown. 
Classical Conference at Ann Arbor. 

Andrew F. West 
Kindergarten Magazine, — Chicago, May, 
. Language Training in the Kindergarten. 

J. V. Denney. 
Knighthood a Symbol of Moral Power. 

Susan E. Blow. 
The First School Year.— IX. Katheriue 

Beebe. 

Books. 

Philosophy op Tkaohino. By Arnold 
Tompkins. (Ginn A Co., Publishers.) 
The "Philosophy of Teaching*' is 
purely a work founded on the principles 
of psychology. Teaching is a mental 
process, not a mechanical one, is the key- 
note to the book. The author declares 
that if the teacher is to cause the pupil to 
think the position, form, size, cause, and 
effects of the Gulf Stream, the teacher 
himself must think each of these rela- 
tions while stimulating the pupil to think 
each of them. The book is divided into 
the following subjects : The teaching pro- 
cess; the aim of teaching; method of 
teaching specific phases of the law ; 
thinking the general; the process as a 
complex law; problems solved by law. 
The subjects are treated in an interesting 
matter. Prof. Tompkins has written a 
great book for the teacher in need of help. 

Myths of Northern Lands. By H. 

A. Guerber. (American Book Co. Price 

11.50.) 

" The Myths of Northern Lands " is a 
companion volume to the popular book, 
** Myths of Greece and Rome," by the 
same author. Northern mythology is al- 
ways interesting. In this book it is pre- 
sented in a complete and connected man- 
ner, and will serve a purpose covered by 
no other book. The Northern myths 
have always had a great influence on our 
customs, religion, art, and literature. 
For high schools, graded schools, and 



private reading, *'The Myths of North- 
ern Lands " will serve a most excellent 
purpose. The illustrations are particu- 
larly fine, and are usually the reproduc- 
tions of famous works of art. The book | 
is new; it is also desirable. 



Heald'8 CoUege. 

The editor of this journal has been per- 
sonally acquainted with the work of 
Heald's College for many years. Its 
graduates may be found in the employ of 
many of the great mercantile houses and 
corporations of San Francisco. Many of 
the grraduates are successful business 
men. The institution is conducted on 
business principles, and it has the confi- 
dence of all the business men of San 
Francisco. No matter what kind of an 
education a man has, he should at least 
have a thorough business education. He 
can learn by actual practice at Heald*8 
College. E. P. Heald's name in the sphere 
of business education is just as promi- 
nent and as honorable as that of Dr. Jor- 
dan's in university work, and Prof. C. 8. 
Haley is a shrewd and successftil busi- 
ness manager. He has given every detail 
of the business part of the institution 
close attention. The management is 
thoroughly up to date in all of its im- 
provements. It has added an electrical 
department, and placed in charge Profes- 
sor Brooks. It is a genuine workshop, 
where the pupils learn not of books but 
by practical work the various Yises of 
electricity. If you want good practical 
education along any of the lines of busi- 
ness, write to Heald's Business College, 
24 Post street, for catalogue. 



Teachers' Headquarters. 




The Whitaker A Ray Company have 
fitted up elegant quarters for teachers 
and school officers in the above building. 
It is also the office of Thb Westkbn 
Journal op Education. You are cor- 
dially invited to visit us when you come 
to San Francisco. 

The Pacific School Furnishing Com- 
pany, Wm. L. Oge, General Manager, is 
well and favorably known to many of 
the school officers of the State. The com- 
pany furnishes everything in school 
merchandise at less than trust rates* 
Intending purchasers will do well to read 
his advertisement 
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<t» Round -Table. <t> 



ROUND-TABLE talks at the iDstittites 
and educational gatherings have 
always been interesting. The round- 
table permits a ftreedom of discussion that 
does not prevail when you talk cU a per- 
son instead of with them. At Hoi lister 
recently a round-table was established 
by Fred M. Campbell, E. A. Cox, Caspar 
W. Hodgson, F. B. Oinn, and John B. 
Dumbreck. The table had a beautiful 
green cloth and heavy carved legs. There 
were pockets at each side and at the four 
comers. There were balls on the table 
and sticks very much like blackboard 
pointers. They had a Jolly time at this 
round-table. The stories Fred M. Camp- 
bell told were almost equal to those fa- 
mous yams of Madison Babcock, and the 
mild-eyed and gentle-mannered Hodg- 
son looked on in wonder at the way the 
musical Cox handled the blackboard 
pointer to carom the white spheres on 
the red globes. Prang's art was never 
shown to better advantage than by Dum- 
breck on the occasion of the establishment 
of the Hollister round-table. Even the 
venerable Ginn forgot about text-books 
in watching the artistic moves of Camp- 
bell, Cox, Dumbreck and Hodgson. After 
the instituting of this round-table, Prof. 
Cox suggested a lesson on cubes and 
squares. He produced a leathern goblet 
with some squares in it, with dots on 
them somewhat different from Prang's 
kindergarten material. The humor of 
this quaint play seemed to be on Ex-State 
Superintendent Campbell. It was next 
suggested that the round-table company 
should next try an experiment in mili- 
tary tactics, a branch of learning that is 
quite a Cad. Hodgson soon found a place 
where lessons to four were given for a 
quarter. A faded woman handed out the 
iruns, and the practice consisted in shoot- 
ing at a discolored white moon with a 
dark spot in its center. Cox showed most 
excellent military drill. The next day 
each member of the round-table appeared 
before the County Board of Education, 
and made a very serious address on the 
good qualities of the books he repre- 
sented. This must be said in each man's 
flavor: He made his statements brief and 
did not disparage his competitors' books; 
and the County Superintendent was heard 
to say : '* Even a book agent can be a 
gentleman." 

Speaking of bookmen, it is reported that 
that A. F. Ounn, who has represented the 
American Book Company in California, 
will retire next month. Mr. Ounn's 
management of the company's affairs 
has been broad and liberal. There is not 
a County Superintendent in the State who 
does not regard Mr. Ounn as a personal 
friend. He is a square man in the book 
business, and he will take with him the 
ffood wishes and the kindliest remem- 
brmnce of all those who have had deal- 
ings with him. Mr. Gunn has been very 
Boccessftil in his business affairs, and re- 
tires to devote himself more exclusively 
to his large private interests. 



The meeting of the County Boards of 
Education in Southern California in con- 
ference to secure more uniformity in ex- 
aminations and courses of study, is a 
move upward not on Prof. Brown's edu- 
cational spiral, but up in a perpendicular 
line. Now, when the County Superin- 
tendents meet this year let all the County 
Boards send representatives and hold a 
State conference. 

Yes, round-table talks at institutes 
would be popular and good results could 
be obtained. It is really one of the most 
difficult things in the whole duties of a 
Superintendent to conduct an institute 
on satisfactory lines. There does not 
seem to be any system thoroughly satis- 
factory. The motto of "Try, try, try 
again," is pertinent to institutes. 



THE TEACHERS' VACATION. 



The East — The Yellowstone — Denver, 
and the National Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Teaching is the hardest kind of work, 
and the teacher should have the very 
best sort of a vacation— above all, she 
needs a change,— and with the modern 
comforts of travel she may have both 
rest and the delights of new scenery at 
the same time. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad traverses a cool latitude and 
one of the most interesting regions of 
America. About half-way across is the 
wonderftil Yellowstone Park, which 
affords a delightful half-way rest on 
an overland trip. Then, too, a trip by 
the Northern Pacific is economically the 
"correct thing"; for their upholstered 
Pullman Tourist sleeepers are as clean 
and comfortable as Pullman Palace 
sleepers. 

Special rates have been secured far a 
teachers* party via theShasta, the Northern 
Paci/lCf and the Burlington routes^ and 
the Yellowstone Park and Black Hills^ to 
Denver^ and the N. E, A,, with privilege of 
returning over any of the Bio Orande 
routes, Mr. Hodgson, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, who organized the Dr. Jordan 
party for the Yellowstone last month, has 
charge of the arrangements, and a num- 
ber of well-known teachers have decided 
to join the party. Whether you Join this 
party or not, it will pay you to go East 
over the Northern Pacific and enjoy a 
cool summer climate, for it costs you no 
more than to go over a shorter line. For 
ftirther particulars and copy of " Sketches 
in Wonderland," address T. K. Stateler 
or Caspar W. Hodgson, at 638 Market 
street, San Francisco. 



A New Firm for Teachers and School 
Officials— The Whitaker ft Ray Com- 
pany. 

The new firm of educational publishers 
and booksellers has succeeded to the edu- 
cational business of the Bancroft Com- 
pany, and has just fitted up large and 
elegant quarters at 723 Market street The 
firm is prepared to supply the wants of 
any school district on the Western Slope. 
The firm is rated as one of the wealthiest 
in the book trade in San Francisco, and 



has facilities for the purchase of supplies, 
the manufacture of goods, and the sale of 
the same, not equaled by any other firm. 
The well-known general merchandise 
house of Whitaker A Ray, of Gait, is one 
of the most popular and successful firms 
in California. This firm is the senior 
member of the Whitakerjdk Ray Company. 
Mr. Adams of the company is a school- 
man of large experience, as a teacher, a 
member of the Board of Education, and 
a salesman, while Chas. M. Wiggin, the 
secretary of the firm, is a young business 
man who has the verve, the energy, and 
the ability so characteristic of the younger 
generation of the best product of Cali- 
fornia schools and business training. 
This firm is ambitious; it will meet the 
wants of the Western teachers and school 
officers. A new catalogue, the most com- 
plete of its kind ever issued on this coast, 
has just been published. If you want 
anything in the line of books or school 
supplies, send for a copy. 



The Bankers' Alliance, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has established an office in the 
Mills Building (room 14, fifth floor), San 
Francisco, and J. D. Mouser has been 
appointed District Manager. This is one 
of California's prosperous and successful 
institutions. 

The combined accident and life policy 
of insurance issued by this company is so 
reasonable in cost and provides so much 
protection that the business being written 
is unprecedented. 

Read the following testimonial : 

Los AN0ELK8, Cal., May 24, 1895. 

Oen. E. P, Johiuon, President Bankers' Alli- 
ance of California.— Dear Sir: I wish to add my 
testimony to emphasize the well-known repu- 
tation of the Bankers' Alliance lor its prompt 
payment of claims. 

My late husband. Dr. £. T. Shoemaker, 
insured with the Alliance in 1889; after suffer- 
ing one week with pneumonia he did on the 
lltn inst On the 20th inst. proof of death was 
filed in your office, and to-day. three days later, 
I have receipted for your check for |2,{00, being 
face value of Policy No. 934. 

Very truly, Maby E. Shoemaker, 

626 Downey Avenue. 



Lessons In Vertical Writing. 
Prof. Leon Stiehl, of Stiehl's Business 
College, will give a series often practical 
lessons in writing in this journal. Pro- 
fessor Stiehl was for two years supervisor 
of penmanship in the Alameda schools 
and is now at work on a manual for busi- 
ness forms and penmanship. The plates 
printed in this journal are from advance 
sheets of his forthcoming book. The 
lessons will be of practical value to 
teachers. 

David Starr Jordan, in presenting the 
graduating class of Stanford the diploma, 
was guilty of the following: "The 
degree, with all its titles and its privi- 
leges, is yours. But it wil] not help you 
much in life. It belongs to the babyhood 
of culture.*' 

Chas. A. Murdock: "To know the true, 
to love the fair, to do the right, is the 
end and aim of true education.'* 

Madison Babcock: "Teachers are 
measured by what they can do, not by 
what they have * been over.' " 
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Tenth Annual Teachers' Excursion. 

Prof. J. B. McChesney and Professor 
Crawford, of Oakland, will chaperon a 
party of teachers June 13th for Chicago, 
New York, Boston, and Eastern points. 
This excursion will go over the Denver* 
Rio Grande, the Burlington, and the 
celebrated Erie lines. The Erie lines are 
represented by J. G. McCall, who is noted 
for being one of the best posted and most 
accommodating in the business. Write 
to J. B. McChesney, T. O. Crawford, or 
J. G. McCall, agent Erie lines, 10 Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco. 



Meeting of the N. E. A. 

The National Educational Association 
will meet at Denver, July 5th to 12th. 
George R. Kleeberger, San Jose, is State 
manager. There is an excellent program 
which has been copyrighted and cannot 
therefore be printed. Teachers will 
find the Central Pacific at this season 
delightful. The high altitude of the Sier- 
ra and quick transit are particularly 
desirable. 



The most popular excursions this year 
for teachers are those running to Castle 
Crags and the regions about Mt. Shasta 
— '* Lone as God, and white as a winter 
moon." 

Wanted— Teachers to canvasa for this paper. 



BLACKBOARDS «s 



is estimated that more 

than half the schoolhouses 

of California have poor 

<#) Blackboards, — miserable makeshifts, upon which neat work is im- 

▲ possible, and so rough that the rooms are filled with chalk-dust, 

▼* ruinous to clothes and injurious to lungs I . . . Nothing is more 

fp important than Good Blackboards! Why not have them? 

IHE HAYNES VENEER BLACKBOARDS 

Are fully equal to the best natural slate, but fortunately we can furnish 
them at about half the cost. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular. We 
carry in stock, and furnish at reduced prices, EVERYTHING REQUIRED BY 
SCHOOLS— Furniture, Bells, Maps, Charts, Globes, Apparatus, Books, 

AND General Supplies. New Illuurated Catalogue for those wishing to order. Write ns. 

Tlie Pacific School Furnishing Co. ^^^JLhx"^^ ^^^ 



^ 
^ 
^ 



Los ^ngelc5 
Tcacf)ers' 



This ofiSce enters its seventh year of business 
with good prospects. It is associated with the 
Fisk Teachers' Agencies in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis, and has a record of 8077 
positions filled. Each branch is managed by teachers 
of college education, and of long and successful experi- 
^^ ence in important educational positions. The managers 

/y f^ fy-f\ i^\ T know what qualities are essential in a good teacher. They 

( 1 11 ^^ I 1 1^ Y{ have an honorable pride in making their future business, 

\_^ J^^ ^— J. ■N^ ^^ like their past, worthy of the best patronage and commend- 
ed by the best educators. They cannot afford to do less. 
t90}4 S. SprinK St. No effort that experience and study can suggest will be 

spared to accomplish this result. 
We invite acquaintance with teachers and trustees by correspondence and by calls at oar 
office. Circulars free. c. C. BOYNTON, Manager. 
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School Furniture 

Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 
Apparatus 

Send for Catalogue 

C. F. Weber & Co. 

300 to 306 Post St. 

San Francisco 

xx3>^ S. Spring St. 

Los Angeles 

Portland, Or. Helena, Mont. 



Adjust2ible= 




Scbool DesKs 

School Supplies 

Jones' Book Store 

226 West First St. 

LOS ANGELES 




For TeMharu* School lilmms 

TMC 

Overland Nontbly 

A Magazine of Historical uid 

Literary Value. 

Handsomely Illustrated. 

KoiuuoTille Wildman, Iditar 

Sample Copy Free to Clerks 

of School Districts. 

The Overuno Monthly Ci 

808 MONTOOMKnT ST. 
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Tbc H^\)r)zrt)^^r)r) Hospital College 

OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

L.ocaied at 1 1 5 Hai'sbt Street above Octavia 



KAOULTY 



C. B. CURRIER, M. D., Dean, Emeritus Professor of Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 

hours: ii-ra, 7-8 p.m. 
J. N. ECKEL, M. D., Emeritus Professor of PsedoIoe>'. 
J. A. ALBERTSON, M. D.. Emeritus Brofessor of Obstetrics. 
GEO. H. PALMER, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
WM. BOERICKE. M. D., Registrar, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
GEO. H. MARTIN, M. D., Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases and Clinical Medicine. 
H. C. FRENCH, A. M., M. D., Professor of Diseases and Surgery of the Eye and Ear. 
A. C. PETERSON, A. B., M. D., Professor of Diseases of Throat and Anatomy of Eye and Ear. 
G. H. JENKS, A. M., M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
SIDNEY WORTH. A. B., M D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
JAMES W. WARD, M. D., Professor of Gynaecology. 
J. E. LILIENTHAL, M. D., Professor of Paedology. 

E. R. BRYANT, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Associate Professor of Surgery. 
C. L. TISDALE, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 

C. W. BRONSON, M. D., Professor of Microscopy and Histology. 
A. B. JORDAN, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

F. G. CANNEY, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy. 

GUY E. MANNING, M. D., Assistant to Chair of Chemistry. 
A. P. VAN DUZER, Esq., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 
W. N. LAMB, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 



• Dean'i 



The Thirteenth Regular Course of Lectures will commence on the first Monday in 
October, 1895, and continue seven months. 

The qualifications for matriculation and graduation are the same as are required by the oldest and 
most progressive of the Eastern colleges. 

A fulifour years' graded course of study is required for graduation. 

A preliminary examination, or high school certificate, or other evidence of a fair education, is 
required upon entrance. 

Due credit will be allowed to graduates and to students of other recognized colleges. 

Ample clinical advantages are provided for in a well attended Dispensary attached to the College. 

Dispensary, Dissecting Room and Library are open to students throughout the year. 

For /urlher particulars t apply to or address 

OR C. B. CURRIER9 HI* D.9 Dean, 921 Geary St. 

"Win. BOBRICKB9 HI. O., Registrar, 234 Sutter St. 
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The following are substantial reasons for inviting Superintendents and School 
Boards to investigate the Prang Course before recommending or adopting a System 
of Drawing for their schools: * 

The extensive and increasing adoptions of this Course in the United States. 

The honest effort of the Publishers to bring the Course into harmony with 
changing Educational, Industrial and Art conditions, as evidenced by the re- 
visions during the last ten years. 

The estimate in which it is held by the leaders of educational thought in 
this country and in Europe. 

The number, the enthusiasm and the educational standing of the Super- 
visors of the Course in scores of cities. 

The artistic and substantial quality of all the materials which are related to 
and constitute the Course. 

The excellent results that are being obtained in all places where the Course 
is properly interpreted, as evidenced by recent exhibits. 

For circulars and other information, address 

The Ppang Edueational Cotnpany 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO . zoz Battery Street 
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OR 
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Room 14, Fifth Floor, Mills Buildingf 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE WILLIAMS 4 ROQERS 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
Designed to develop the thinking end reasoning 
powers of the pupil. Contains a number oT 
newfesturee. All problems are sensible and 
practicsl, and are solvable mentally. Teachers 
who desire to obtain more accurate and rapid 
work in arithmetic should examine this book. 
BPEaMEM PAQES AMD CATALOGUE FREE TO TEACHEM, 
WILLIAMS 4 ROQERS, Pubushkss. 
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MEW S CHnni SCI77! T HOUSE 

The Entire Educational Business of THE BANCROFT COMPANY 
has just been purchased by 

T35 WniTflKER & MT C? 

(INCORPORATED) 

Who will make a specialty of the SCHOOL SUPPLY BUSINESS 
and will carry a Complete Stock of 

School RcW&rd Cs^rdS school Furniture, School Library Books, School Appa- 
^ - 1 T^* 1 ratus, School and College Text- Books, School Supplies, 
• . . • bCnOOi LlipiOmaS, Kindergarten Material and Primary Aids, and a Full 
Line of Teachers' Books and Supplementary Reading 

SPSOIJ^I^ AOKNXS KOR 

A. Flanagan, March Bros., Silver Burdett & Co., E. S. Werner, C. W. Bardeen & Co., E. L. 

Kellogg & Co., Normal Publishing House, Parker's Arithmetic Chart, and the 

School Music Books of W. W. Whitney & Co. 

Wl^ITB BOR COMF'I.BTB CIRCUI.ARS OB THBIR BOOHS. 
New Catalogue just out, and will be pleased to receive applications for a copy. Correspondence solicited. 
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A 723 MflRKCT 5TRCCT 



A SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING, BY GRADES, 

Along the Lines of Geography, History, Natural History and Science, and Literature. 



Grade. 



Literature. 



History. 



Nat. History and Science. 



Geography. 



ist . . . j Appleton's First or Rick- 
off's Supplementary 
First Reader. 

2d. . . . Easy Steps for Little 
' Feet 

3d ... . Golden Book of Choice 
Reading. 

4th .. . Book of Tales. 

5 th .. . Readings from Nature's 
Book. 

6th ... Seven American Classics. 



GrandfatherVStories. j Johonnot's Book of Cats and 
' Dogs. 

Stories of Heroic Deeds. Friends in Feathers and Fur. 



7 th .. . Seven British Classics. 

8th .. . Cathcart's Literary Read- 
er, a Manual of Eng- 
^ lish Literature. 

9th ... ' Cathcart's Lit. Reader, 
(continued). 



Stories of Our Country. ! Neighbors with Wings and 

i , Fins. 

Stories of Other Lands. Some Curious Flyers, Creep- 
ers, and Swimmers. 

Stories of the Olden Some Neighbors with Claws 

Time. 1 and Hoofs. 

Ten Great Events in l Hooker's Chapters on Plant 
History. Life. 

Shepherd's Historical 
Reader. 



Monteith's Popular Science 
Reader. 



Skinner's Readings in Gl'mpses of the Animate 
Folk-Lore. ! World. 



Long's Home Geogra- 
phy. 

Long's Home Geogra- 
phy. 

Geographical Reader 
and Primer. 

Geographical Reader 
and Primer. 

Johonnot's Geographi- 
cal Reader. 

Johonnot's Geographi- 
cal Reader. 



Johonnot's Geographi- 
cal Reader. 
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mL^SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING ™ 

Beacon Llflhtt of Patriotltm.— Carrinyton. In- 
spirefl love of countrv, and furnishes read- 
ings, recitations, etc , for patriotic occasions. 

Tho Young Folks' Library.— Dunoon. 

Storlot of Chlld*Llfo. (Four volumes. ) 
Book I —At Home. 
Book II —At Play. 
Book 111 —In tiie Country. 
Book IV —At School. 

Tho World and lU People. Geographical Read- 
ers (five volumes published). 
Book I.— First Lessons. 
Book II.— Glimpses of the World. 
Book III.— Our Own Country. 
Book IV.— Our American Neighbors. 
Book v.— Modern Europe. 

THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. 

Todd and Powbll. 

Primer. Preliminary Work in Reading. 

FIrtt Reader. First Steps in Reading. 

Second Reader. Select Readings and Culture 
Lessons. 

Alternate Second Reader. Progressive readings 
in Nature. 

Third Reader. Diversified Readings and Studies. 

Alternate Third Reader. How to Read with Open 
Eves. 

Fourth Reader. The Wonderful Things around 
Us. 

Fifth Reader. Advanced Readings in Literature 
—Scientific, Geographical, Historical, Patri- 
otic, and Miscellaneous. 

Primary Reading Charte. (Illustrated.) For pre- 
liminary work. Complete with Patent Sup- 
porter. 

Send for our circulars descriptive of 

The Normal Mueic Couree, The Ceclllan Serlee of 
Study and Song, The Normal Review Syttem of 
Writing (including Vertical Copies), and for 
information concerning any department of 
instruction you may be interested in. 

We are able to meet all Sohool Require- 
ments for Text-books and Helps. 

Silver, Burdett & Company 

PDBLI8BER8 

BOSrON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 



BLACKBOARD * '"•=''^^" 



Stock. 



Write for 
Descriptive Circular. 



STENCILS 



THE WHITAKER & RAY CO- 



^^^^Sn RECITATION 

We carry a Complete Stock. ,t Tyd^rXTT'd 
Write for Catalogue. *rX>\/l/JVJ^ 



THE WHITAKER & RAY CO. 

728 Market Street. 

Williams & Rogers' 




TEXT-BOOKS 
Art grtat labor-tavert ind result producers. Three 
edKlont. Adapted to schools off al I grades. 

•PBOIMBN ^AOK* AN* OATALOOUB PWBB TO TBAOMBR*. 
WlLUAMe A ROOCne, ROCHKeTKR, N.Y.I CHICAOO. 

Depositories, 

San Francisco, CUNNINGHAM. CURTISS A WELCH. 

Los Angeles, LAZARUS A MELZER. 

For TeaelMn^ School libnhas 



Oferland Monthly 

A MagAzine of Historical and 

Literary Value. 

Handsomely Illustrated. 

RonnaeTille Wildnun, Iditor 

Sample Copy Free to Clerks 
of School Districts. 

The Overland Monthly Co. 

80e MONTOOMBRY ST. 
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The following are substantial reasons for inviting Superintendents and School 
Boards to investigate the Prang Course before recommending or adopting a System 
of Drawing for their schools: 

The extensive and increasing adoptions of this Course in the United States. 

The honest effort of the Publishers to bring the Course into harmony with 
changing Educational, Industrial and Art conditions, as evidenced by the re- 
visions during the last ten years. 

The estimate in which it is held by the leaders of educational thought in 
this country and in Europe. 

The number, the enthusiasm and the educational standing of the Super- 
visors of the Course in scores of cities. 

The artistic and substantial quality of all the materials which are related to 
and constitute the Course. 

The excellent results that are being obtained in all places where the Course 
is properly interpreted, as evidenced by recent exhibits. 

For circulars and other information, address 

The Prang Edueational Cotnpany 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO . loz Battery Street 
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Annoancementl Just Published! 

The Most Costly Literary Enterprise Ever 
Undertaken in the World. 

THE NEW 

standard Dictionary 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



A DICTIONARY BY SPECIALISTS. 

Constructed on original plans at an outlay of 
about One Million Dollars. 

THIS "SUPREME COURT OF FINAL RE- 
SORT" contains over 2300 pages, including 
50,000 illustrative quotations, 5(KX) pictorial illus- 
trations (400 In color), 301,865 vocabulary words. 
125,000 synonyms and antonyms, and 48,000 
proper names in the appendix, etc. 

Words and Terms Defined by Diftoront Dictionaries. 

Standard, Century, Webster's Int'l, Worcester, 
301,865. 225,000. 125,000. 105,000. 

Editorial Staff of Different Dictionaries. 

SUndard, Century, Webster's Int'l, Worcester, 
247. 81. 41. 18. 

Cost of Publication. 

Standard, Century, Webster's, 
11,000,000. 1600,000. 1300,000. 



Sample Pagres Free. 



F'aoifio Coast AKenta, 

B. O. BRONSON & CO. 

1368 Market Street ... San Francisco 
inlelllffent Affenis inr anted. 



NEW, 



NOVEL, AND 
ENTERTAINING. 



Excellent for Supplementary 
Reading. 



Japanese 
Fairytales 

Nicely Printed on Crepe Paper 
Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated 

There are twenty books in the series, 
contents as follows: 

No. 1. Momotara, or Little Peachling. 

No. 2. Tongue-cut Sparrow. 

No. 3. Battle of the Monkey and the Crab 

No. 4. The Old Man Who Made the Dead Trees 

Blossom. 
No. 6. Kachi-Kachl Mountain. 
No. 6. The Mouse's Wedding. 
No. 7. Tne Old Man and the Devils. 
No. 8. The Fisher-boy U rash ima. 
No 9. The Serpent with Light Head. 
No. 10. The Matsu* ama Mirror. 
No. 11. The Hare of Inaba. 
No. 12. The Cub's Triumph. 
No. 13. The Silly Jellyfish. 

VT°- }i- T?^^'*P^^«» Fire-Flash and Fire-Fade. 

No. 15 My Lord Bag-o'-Rice. 

NO. 16. The Wooden Bowl. 

No. 17. Sehippeitaro. 

No. IH. The Ogre's Arm. 

No. 19. The Ogres of Oyeyama. 

No. 20. The Enchanted Waterfall. 

Price, Twenty Cts. Each, or ^.OO per 
Set, Post Paid. 

THE WHITAm & RAY CO. 

723 Market Street 
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dollar a month per square of seven lines brevier, eight words to line. 

MSS.— Articles on methods, trials of new theories, actual experiences 
and school news, reports of teachers' meetings, etc., urgently solicited. 

Essays and institute addresses not specially prepared for publication 
not desired. 
Address all communications to Habb Wagnkb,72S Market street, 8.F. 
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Publishers' The Whit^ker f^ Ray Co. become the 
Note. publishers of The Western Journal of 
Education with this issue. The firm has abundant 
capital to make it a real journal of education. It will 
be as separate and distinct from the book business of 
the firm as Harper's Magazine is from Harper <& 
Brothers' book publication, or as The Popular Edu- 
cator from the Educational Publishing Company. Tbe 
desire is to make the journal so valuable that if you 
do not subscribe for it you will lose a good investment 
of $1.60. Harr Wagner, Editor and Manager, 



Tenure of 
Position. 



The worst possible feature of our entire 
school system is that boards of trustees 
cannot make contracts for more than one year with 
teachers. If a teacher is a failure, the contract ought 
not to be for more than three months. If a teacher is 
a success, the contract ought to be for as long as suc- 
cess continues, or until deserved promotion comes. 
Again, no board of trustees is allowed to employ a 
teacher before July Ist. As a result, many teachers 



are kept in suspense. There are country schools that 
change teachers every four months, and there are 
other schools that change every year, without any 
reasonable cause. Our country schools have the advan- 
tage of pure air, plenty of physical exercise, and manual 
training with ax and wood-pile. There is, however, 
that lack of systematic development that comes from a 
definite purpose on the part of the teacher. 



Patriotism There is such an undercurrent of dis- 

in the trust among the middle classes, that the 

Public Schools, ij^yg ^„j gij.ig ^^g compelled to listen 

almost daily to unrestricted denouncements of our 
Government. This is not in the school, but in the 
homes. It is not the labor element alone that has the 
socialistic and anarchistic tendencies. The sentiment 
for a change of the entire system of government exists 
largely among the people who are known as the great 
middle class. Competition in forging the chains of 
a trust has shown the necessity of co-operation. The 
brotherhood of man is becoming the watchword of the 
thinking people ; and a government that will protect 
the strong against the weak is demanded. The sur- 
vival of the fittest is the doctrine of nature, and of a 
monopolistic form of government. It is not the doc- 
trine of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Raising flags over the schoolhouses, observing Wash- 
ington's Birthday, and getting oratorical, or drunk, 
or wearing flags and blue uniforms with golden trim- 
mings, will not be sufficient to teach lofty sentiments 
of patriotism. The parents who denounce the Govern- 
ment before the children do a wrong that the schools 
cannot remedy. A child who is taught that his parents 
and himself are deprived of the good things of this 
life that their neighbor possesses from causes due to 
the system of government, is sure to become a mature 
rebel. The work of patriotism in the public schools 
must be not so much a eulogy of the Government as 
it exists, but of the ideal to which a republic may 
attain. The teacher should instill a desire in a student 
to work for the highest ideals in the administration 
of human afiairs. Teach not the government that the 
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people condemn, but teach the perfect development 
of the best republic on earth. 

* * * 

Dr. Stebbins Dr. Horatio Stebbins has written an 
and a open letter to Judge C. W. Slack on the 

Tuition Fee. question of charging students fees to 
attend the State University. The article shows a careful 
use of the English language and close thought upon the 
subject. Dr. Stebbins' logic, however, is prescribed by 
his environment. He argues that it would be better for 
the State and better for the students if a tuition fee were 
charged. The advocates of charging a fee heretofore 
saw in the system only an expedient to avoid a deficit 
in the revenues of the University. Dr. Stebbins takes 
a high, philosophical view of the question. He asserts 
that the students of the University are a privileged 
class, made so by legislation and the exclusiveness of 
location. In fact, his assertions carried to positive 
conclusions would result in the belief that the State 
should not give university training to its sons and 
daughters at all. "The functions of the State," he 
declares, "is to execute justice among men." 

Dr. Stebbins in every statement shows that he is 
a strict adherent of the "Kilkenny cat" theory of 
competition in State and education. It is too true 
that the students of the University are a privileged 
class. Why make the University pupils a more 
privileged class by charging a tuition fee. The social 
conditions of the universities of America have almost 
ostracized the student of poor but respectable parents. 
The simple habits of student life have given way to 
" functions " that force the poorer students into other 
avenues, and they are left without the equipment in 
mental culture of the "privileged class" at Berkeley. 
Tuition should be free at Berkeley. The State should 
also establish scholarships. The least approach to 
shutting out the very poor should be met with a 
determined opposition. Is it infantile to make a great 
university free ? Dr. Stebbins advises that if a student 
is too poor to pay the tuition, the University loan him 
the money. This is bad policy, for the reason that 
the young men are taught the habit of going into debt. 
Again, it will start them in life handicapped with 
obligations, while their more fortunate classmates have 
no debts, and money to start with. Give the poor 
student a free education. The Regents can find 
other ways than in a tuition fee, if not to increase the 
revenues, then, at least, to decrease the expenditures, 
is hard to believe that public opinion iain accord 

ith Dr. Stebbins' open letter. 

* * * 

Literary CRITICISM is almost a lost art. Books 

Criticism, are puffed, not criticised. Notices are 
feeble attempts of reportorial literature. The critical 
faculty, when it has the environment of a generous 
nature, is one of the highest gifts of the human intel- 
lect. The ability to read a book, with a keen apprecia- 



tion of its construction, a critical study of the char- 
acters, and even the notice of a great sentence, brings 
enjoyment that is unequaled. Criticism is the whet- 
stone of the mind. The brilliant salon of Madame 
de Stael was enjoyable because there was a friction of 
intelligence. Reading without criticism may have a 
fascination. It is, however, a low form of intellectual 
enjoyment. Teachers should study the art of criticism. 
The pupil should be taught it. Criticism in the field 
of letters and art is what the laboratory method is to 
science. Blair's " Lectures on Rhetoric " is probably 
the most interesting book on criticism published. It 
is not a fad, like Matthew Arnold's. It is not so cold, so 
bloodless, as his art of criticism. Blair always has the 
warm sunshine in his pictures. A critic to be great 
must have heart as well as intellect in his work. 
* * * 
Christian The Rev. Dr. E. B. Spaldino, of Trinity 
Education. School (a full account of which appears 
in this issue), as chairman of the Committee on Chris- 
tian Education of the Episcopal Diocesan Convention, 
held last month, made so many excellent points, that 
it is thought best to reproduce a few of them: 

While there is the manly joung life all about u»— while 
much that is manly and strong obtains by a kind of hereditary 
force,— yet two types of a new young man are becoming pain- 
fully apparent. One has for its essential characteristic a kind 
of dudishness so effeminate as to be absolutely exasperating. 
The other is too often marked by a boasted knowledge of evU, a 
y iciousness veneered, it may be, by society manners and society 
ways, but which at once excites fear and disgust. However 
indifferent the general public may be to these signs, ominous 
for the fliture, parents and guardians who have to face a 
a responsibility for the young are being roused to the dangers 
that beset those bound to them by ties of affection and kindred. 

The prayer of nine-tenths of parents to-day is, that their 
children ** may be saved from contamination and vice all about 
them." They tell you that they wish their boys to be brave 
and manly ; their daughters to be pure, gentle, womanly. This 
to them is for more necessary than any training of the mind. 

Our public school system of education, grand in its theories, 
munificent in its appointments, is doing all in its power to 
meet this demand, but it has all but insuperable difflcultiee to 
encounter. It is called to gather many young lives in a maas, 
good, bad, and indiffidrent. It can make no distinctions. It 
rarely can give that individual training so necessary to the 
development of character. To be just, also, religious influences 
must be eliminated from the system. 

There should be in every great university of our land a hall 
erected, the home for those who need the influence of the 
Christian family. It should be a building suited in all its 
appointments for a young man's life, with its bedroom and 
adjoining studies ; with its reading-room, provided with the 
best periodicals of the day; with its library, stored with 
choicest reference books. It should have its well-ordered 
dining-room, its gymnasium, its billiard-room, its smoking- 
s room, if you will,— for it is sometimes wise to avoid side 
issues. Above all, in its center should be a chapel, where 
morning and evening prayer and praise should go up, as the 
fitting beginning and ending of the day. 



The August number of this journal will 
contain a complete article on beginning 
the first day of school, and will also have timely con- 
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tributions and suggestions for school-work. It does 
not claim, however, to be a journal of methods. The 
aim is to print the educational news, with such articles 
and editorials as will make the teachers think. The 
highest pedagogical training is not in facts, but in the 
friction of intelligence. 



THE CLASSICS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

PROFESSOR Gayley, in an address to the Berkeley 
High School graduates, excited considerable 
criticism in advocating the study of the classics. 
Only six out of forty-nine were classical students, and 
Professor Gayley's remarks were not in accord with 
the studies pursued by the large majority. He said 
the great men of America were versed in the history 
and original literature of ancient times. 

"They seized the opportunities before them and 
made themselves great because of their superior culti- 
vation. In this one thing they are not imitated by 
young Americans, a large proportion of whom graduate 
from scho«:>l and college without having even seen, to 
say nothing of grasping, the opportunities which lie 
open before them. 

** This is because they have taken the wrong course, 
which deplorable fact is due either to unwise judg- 
ment on the part of their advisers or to inborn igno- 
rance. This is too true of us Californians. We are 
puffed up with the glory of our Californianism in an 
egotistical, ignorant, and barbarous way, and are in 
many cases satisfied with our station in life. 

" Not fifteen per cent of the people in this hall are 
thoroughly acquainted with our national literature, 
and not thirty per cent have even any proper sympathy 
with its historical foundation. 

"During the six years I have taught at the Uni- 
versity I have had only three or four students whom I 
could advise to specialize in English literature, simply 
for the reason that all the rest were not sufficiently 
well trained in Latin and Greek, the very foundation 
of modern literature. 

"Our young Californians have been turned away 
from the classics toward utilitarianism, and it will 
take us twenty years to get rid of the stigma." 




A Study in Nature. 



^ ♦ School Literature. ♦ ♦ 

TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 

AN ADDRB88 BY CHARLES A. MX7RD0CK, DELIVERED AT THE GRADUATING 
KZERCI8B8 OF THE SAN FRANCISCO NORMAL SCHOOL. 

" s CIVILIZATION advances, the circle of the occu- 
pations of man that are dignified by the name 
of "professions constantly enlarges. Not long ago the 
learned professions were confined to medicine, law, and 
theology. Unless a man were a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
minister, he was not credited with a profession — that 
is, something that, by reason of his preparation, he 
professed himself to be competent to practice. 

It is my purpose to consider briefly one of these 
newly initiated professions. Teaching is no longer one 
of the bread-winning occupations. It is not simply a 
vocation — it is something much higher; and there is 
no reason that in the circle of the learned professions 
it has entered it should bow its head in any conscious- 
ness of inferiority. William EUery Channing once 
said: "The noblest work on earth is to act with an 
elevating power on a human spirit." No argument is 
necessary to convince one of this; we feel it to be true. 
For this no profession offers better opportunity than 
teaching. The minister must rouse and inspire adults 
whose characters are formed, and whose inertia is a 
settled condition. The teacher works with plastic 
material, and, though the primary influence is intel- 
lectual, it is so mixed with the moral and spiritual, and 
the unconscious influence of character is so great, that 
it may be doubted if all the churches and Sunday- 
schools in the land accomplish as much in the elevation 
of mankind as the public schools might do if they were 
equal to their opportunity and privilege. The doctor 
is concerned with the health and strength of our 
bodies — a matter of great importance, — but man is 
more than an animal, and the mind and soul that 
inhabits his frame — destined, I firmly believe, to survive 
it — are of even greater importance. These the teacher 
develops and influences. The true lawyer promotes 
justice, defends the right, upholds authority,— a noble 
calling if nobly followed; but if man can be led to 
know the true, to love the fair, to do the right, his 
occupation will be gone. This is the end and aim of 
true education. 

Education is in its early childhood. It has made 
great strides within the memory of living men. Its 
future is incalculable. It is the hope of civilization, the 
seed-plot of all progress, the most important interest 
committed to humanity. Its true oCBce is to bring the 
natural endowments of every human soul into free, 
full, and harmonious play. Every soul born into the 
world is a bundle of possibilities. The range between 
the capacities of difierent individuals is very great. 
One little cranium has infolded in it the possibility of 
a Proebel or a Lincoln; another will reach its limit in 
becoming a humble, honest plumber. The interest 
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of society is to see that all, however unequally born, 
have equal opportunity and fullest scope for the 
development of all their powers. Given the inherited 
tendencies and the limitations incident to every human 
being, what each individual becomes, the extent to 
which his highest possibilities are realized, depends 
wholly upon education, and largely upon the limited 
phase of it which we call schooling. 

It is becoming to be understood that the growth and 
development of the mind and heart of a child are 
governed by laws as exact as those that hold the stars 
in their places or repair the wasted tissues of the body. 
Psychology is as old as Aristotle, but its practical 
application to every-day teaching is an evidence that 
the world is coming to its kingdom. There is a science 
of education. It has an ugly name, but Pedagogy is 
a morning star, and the sun will rise. The application 
of the exact methods of science to the problems of 
education opens a new realm to advancing man. The 
days of the hornbook are gone by; the days of the 
snuff-taking, spectacled crone, who being able to read 
was thought good enough to teach, have gone by; the 
days of the untrained teacher are going by. In the 
backwoods and on the outskirts of civilization the 
school may still be a convenient place to maintain the 
respectable who are in need— a modified almshouse, — 
but in a city l>oasting its intelligence it is monstrous to 
rest satisfied with low standards, to ignore inefficiency, 
to continue methods that ought to be obsolete, to allow 
machine-teaching to spoil the minds of our children 
where they might be taught to think. The most 
hopeless of all conditions is to be satisfied with present 
attainments. Provincial pride is a poor substitute for 
enlightened views. The best of schools are none too 
good for San Francisco, and we should not rest until 
we have them. We have much that is good. There 
are as fine schools and as fine teachers in our city as 
elsewhere; but there is a large element that is not pro- 
gressive, that resents any criticism, and resists all 
efforts to elevate. There are few subscribers to the 
best educational journals; the leading educators who 
would gladly address our teachers attract few hearers. 
Teaching seems to be an occupation, a salary-earning 
business, and not a profession. What we need is high 
ideals, an exacting standard, a steadfast determination 
all along the line to make our schools at least the equal 
of any in the land. In pursuit of this no personal 
considerations must stand in the way. There must be 
neither fear nor favor; everything must give way to 
the best interests of the school. 

The Normal School should give the keynote. Little 
can be done to influence our present teaching force. 
Fortunately many of them are true teachers — not 
barnacles nor leeches. Miss Anthony never said a 
truer word than that no teacher whose interest was 
chiefly in her salary was fit to teach. If the teachers 
who are so lacking in conscience as to care only for their 



pay, and those who have so little professional pride as 
to resist all efforts to bring them up to a ievel of decent 
respectability as teachers could be dropped from our 
rolls, and their places filled with trained teachers who 
love their work, and who are free from the conceit that 
commonly goes with inefficiency, the educational power 
of our schools would be doubled. But this is hopeless. 
For better or for worse, our hands are tied. To remove 
an incompetent or unfit teacher is as difficult as to 
convict a legislator of accepting a bribe. We must 
endure the ills we have, and trust to the slow processes 
of time to make actual the vacancies that practically 
exist. 

The best thing that any Board of Education can do 
is to fill the vacancies as they occur with the best 
possible teachers, without regard to "influence," im- 
portunity, individual preference, sympathy, or any 
other motive than the good of the schools. Fortunately 
public opinion has compelled the acceptance of the 
principle that however a teacher may be appointed the 
appointee shall be a graduate of a normal school or a 
university. Our San Francisco Normal School has 
been given the preference, — and it ought to have it, pro- 
vided that its standard is equal to that of its com- 
petitors. In similar schools in the East, and in our 
State Normal Schools, the term is equivalent to two 
years, added to our high-school course. Some time 
since, wishing to ascertain the sentiment of our prin- 
cipals, I addressed them through a circular. Forty-two 
answered; and I was almost grieved to find that 
twenty-one — exactly half— thought a one-year course 
enough. The reason commonly assigned — that many 
of the girls could not afford another year — showed 
only too well the estimate entertained of the public 
schools. To some principals the interest of the 
schools seems to be secondary to the interest in the 
teachers. The pay that they and their teachers 
receive seems to be the consideration of greatest im- 
portance. If there are such, they are unworthy of 
their places and ought to be removed. The result of 
the referendum mentioned was better understood when 
I learned that active electioneering had been done to 
secure returns favorable to a one-year course. I accord 
every one the right of opinion in this matter; but to 
my mind the San Francisco Normal School would be 
better abolished than be continued on a low standard. 
It would be unfair to the pupils who could not expect 
to secure schools in the country in competition with 
State school graduates who had given another year, 
and it would be unjust to our city schools to give 
preference to immaturity. I firmly believe that 
increased intelligence and an awakened sense of the 
importance of the most thorough preparation for the 
calling of the teacher will before many years compel 
a course of study and practice of at least four years. 

Contrast for a moment the preparation required for 
the other learned professions. If a man or woman is 
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to be a doctor adjudged worthy to try to cure my dys- 
pepsia or to set my broken leg, he must, after leaving 
the high school, spend four years in the university and 
four more at the medical school — eight solid years. 
[The dean of the Cooper Medical College told me to-day 
that, whereas in 1864 eight months' attendance on lec- 
tures was required as a preliminary to examination, 
there is now required twenty-seven months. This 
shows what other professions are doing in advancing 
their standards.] A boy leaving the high school to be- 
come a lawyer capable of defending me from punish- 
ment for a crime committed or to compel me to pay 
my debts, must also spend eight years before he is 
allowed to practice. But a boy or a girl who is to be 
intrusted with training the mind of my child — the 
most difficult and important task committed to human 
hands, — and whose character is to influence that child 
for life, may leave the high school and, without exami- 
nation, enter our city Normal School, with the certainty 
of graduation at the end of one year, with a diploma 
entitling the holder, a youth or maiden of eighteen or 
nineteen, to teach in our public schools. 

I say it is belittling a noble calling, and degrading 
a profession that ought to be learned; and I make no 
apology for stating my convict^ in the most positive 
manner at this time and in this presence — for I con- 
sider it the most important question that has arisen 
for years, and one of great significance to the future of 
education in this city. 

I believe that the profession of teaching is the most 
underestimated calling on earth. I believe that the 
reform of greatest promise is a just estimate of what 
a teacher should be, and a rigid adherence to the high- 
est standards. Think of the requirements of a true 
teacher 1 What intelligence, what tact, what patience, 
what refinement, what imagination, what character, 
what love ! And, given these, what judgment, what 
skill, what knowledge of methods, what understanding 
of child-nature, what quickness of perception and 
readiness of resource, what power of expression, what 
ability to inspire and uplift 1 Think of the importance 
of personality and the unconscious influence exerted 
constantly ! Think, too, of the damning contamination 
of a teacher who is not pure and high-minded, who is 
untruthful and without sense of honor 1 

Young women, the ground whereon you stand is holy 
ground; t^e burning-bush of truth proclaims it so. 
You have chosen the highest pursuit that may engage 
mankind. Never think of it lightly. Consecrate 
yourselves to it conscientiously, fervently. Give it 
your best powers. Maintain the highest ideals. Never 
rest satisfied with the^attained. And ask God to bless 
you in your purpose through it to serve Him. 



Earl Barnes will tell the teachers of N. E. A. at 
Denver his interesting experiments in child study 
in California. 
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UNANSWERED PRAYERS. 

BY KLLA WHBKLKR WILCOX. 
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Tp^iKB some schoolmaster, kind in being stern, 
■ / Who hears the children crying o'er their slates, 
And calling, ** Help me, master," yet helps not, — 
Since in his silence and refusal lies 
Their self-development, — so God abides. 
Unheeding many prayers. He is not deaf 
To any cry sent up from earnest hearts; 
He hears, and strengthens, when he must deny. 

He sees us weeping over life's hard sums; 
But should He dry our tears and give the key, 
What would it profit us when school were done 
And not one lesson mastered ? 

What a world 
Were this if all our prayers were granted I Not 
In famed Pandora's box were such vast ills 
As lie in human hearts. Should our desires, 
Voiced one by one, in prayer, ascend to God, 
And come back as events, shaped to our wish, 
What chaos should result I 

In my fierce youth 
I sighed out breath enough to move a fleet, 
Voicing wild prayers to heaven for fancied boons 
Which were denied; and that denial bends 
My knees to prayers of gratitude each day 
Of my maturer life. Yet from those prayers 
I rose always regirded for the strife 
And conscious of new strength. 

Pray on, sad heart! 
That which thou pleadest for may not be given : 
But in the lofty altitude where souls 
Who supplicate God's grace are lifted, there 
Thou shalt find help to bear thy future lot 
Which is not elsewhere found. — Ex, 



THE TEACHER. 

BY MKB. C. B. WHITON 8TONB. 



yNTo an artist I imploring spake, — 
" Paint me a figure, with your soul of fire, 

That shall embody light, and so inspire 
To larger deeds that the whole world will wake, 
And, as at stirring sound of bugle, take 

Truth's highest citadel." Quick with desire 

I saw the artist, touched to impulse higher 
Than even the stars, a reverent movement make. 

As if in prayer; then on the canvas drew 
A group of children, with a Presence fair 

Set in their midst that, sun-encircled, grew 
Into the Face Sublime I Light of Ages I where — 

Where other shall we see the symbol true 
Save in the splendor Thou alone dost wear ? 

What know you of the soul's inherent strife ? 
How can you from the knowledge of your life 
Write out a creed for mine ? 

— Madge Morris Wagner, 
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SEA MOSSES. 

THIS is the season of the year when the teachers 
and the children go down to the sea for a breath 
of fresh sea air. Dr. C. L. Anderson, writing in The 
Traveler, says: " Although sea mosses may be collected 
all seasons of the year on the California Coast, the 
better time of the year is during the months of June, 
July, and August. There are more tints obtained at 
low tide, in coves and on shelving rocks, where crevices 
and tide-pools occur, or often on the side of cliffs or 
large rocks from which the tides have receded. 

" The better way is to mount the plants before they 
become dry; but, with some ex- 
ceptions, they can be dried and 
kept in bundles for almost any 
length of time, and then soaked 
out in fresh water and made 
ready for mounting. 

"Almost any firm, substan- 
tial white paper, such as un- 
ruled writing-paper or heavy 
book-paper, may be cut into 
convenient sizes and used to 
receive the moss under water, 
which, after being placed in po- 
sition to best show the plant, 
should be covered with soft mus- 
lin and put between drying pa- 
pers, with moderate pressure. 
After a few hours — six to twen- 
ty-four — the driers should be 
changed. The sooner the spe- 
cimens are dried the better. 

" Each kind is readily known 
by its behavior. A friend of 
mine who has had much expe- 
rience in handling marine algae, 
although she knows names of 
but few, recognizes the genus 
and species by the senses in her 
fingers. I, or another botanist, 
would need a miscroscope, and, 
perhaps, investigation as to modes of reproduction, 
before deciding as to characters. 

" They nearly all have names, but mostly in Greek 
and Latin, and perhaps too long and hard to remember. 
There are some common names, but, like most common 
names of plants, are rather indefinite. For instance, 
we know some kinds as "kelp," "tangle," "sea 
lettuce," "dulse," "devil's aprons," "sea colander," 
" sea-otter's cabbage," " Irish moss." They belong to 
the large order of plants known as cryptogams — hidden 
flowers. They grow and reproduce by means of cell- 
divisions and cell-transformations." 




Sea Moss. 



The schools of San Francisco will open July 22d. 
There will be but few changes in the department. 



THE MATSUYAMA MIRROR. 

A Japanese Fairy Tale. 

[The latest fad in supplementary reading is Japanese fairy lAles. 
printed in unique Japanese books. The following story will serve to 
illustrate the series. It is as interesting as it is odd, and will be pleaaant 
reading for young and old.— £d.] 

ALONG, long time ago, there lived in a quiet spot, 
a young man and his wife. They had one 
child, a little daughter, whom they both loved with 
all their hearts. I cannot tell you their names, for 
they have been long since forgotten, but the name of 
the place where they lived was Matsuyama, in the 
province of Echigo. It happened once, while the girl 
was still a baby, that the father 
was obliged to go to the great 
city, the capital of Japan, upon 
some business. It was too far 
for the mother and her little 
baby to go; so he set out alone, 
after bidding them good-by, and 
promising to bring them home 
some pretty present. 

The mother had never been 
farther from home than the next 
village, and she could not help 
being a little frightened at the 
thought of her husband taking 
such a long journey, and yet she 
was a little proud, too; for he 
was the first man in all that 
countryside who had been to the 
big town where the king and his 
great lords lived, and where 
there were so many beautiful 
and curious things to be seen. 

At last the time came when 
she might expect her husband 
back; so she dressed the baby 
in its best clothes, and herself 
put on a pretty blue dress which 
she knew her hubband liked. 

You may fancy how glad 
this good wife was to see him 
come home safe and sound, and how the little girl 
clapped her hands, and laughed with delight, when 
she saw the pretty toys her father had brought for 
her. He had much to tell of all the wonderful 
things he had seen upon the journey and in the town 
itself. 

*'I have brought you a very pretty thing," said he 
to his wife. " It is called a mirror. Look and tell me 
what you see inside." He gave to her a plain, white 
wooden box, in which, when she had opened it, she 
found a round piece of metal. One side was white, 
like frosted silver, and ornamented with raised figures 
of birds and flowers; the other was bright as the 
clearest crystal. Into it the young mother looked 
with delight and astonishment; for from its depths 
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was looking at her, with parted lips and bright eyes, a 
smiling, happy face. 

"What do you see?" again asked the husband, 
pleased at her astonishment, and glad to show that he 
had learned something while he had been away. 

" I see a pretty woman looking at me, and she moves 
her lips as if she was speaking, and — dear me, how 
odd I — she has on a blue dress just like mine ! " 

" Why, you silly woman, it is your own face that 
you see," said the husband, proud of knowing some- 
thing that his wife didn't know. "That round piece 
of metal is called a mirror; in the town everybody has 
one, although we have not seen them in this country- 
place before." 

The wife was charmed with her present, and for a 
few days could not look into the mirror often enough; 
for you must remember that, as this was the first 
time she had seen a mirror, so, of course, it was the 
first time she had ever seen the reflection of her own 
pretty face. But she considered such a wonderful 
thing far too precious for every-day use, and soon shut 
it up in its box again, and put it away carefully 
among her most valued treasures. 

Years passed on, and the husband and wife still 
lived happily. The joy of their lives was their little 
daughter, who grew up the very image of her mother, 
and who was so dutiful and afifectionate i(iat every- 
body loved her. Mindful of her own little passing 
vanity on finding herself so lovely, the mother kept 
the mirror carefully hidden away, fearing that the use 
of it might breed a spirit of pride in her little girl. 

She never spoke of it, and as for the father, he had 
forgotten all about it. So it happened that the 
daughter grew up as simple as the mother had been, 
and knew nothing of her own good looks or of the 
mirror which would have reflected them. 

But by and by a terrible misfortune happened to 
this happy little family. The good, kind mother fell 
sick, and, although her daughter waited upon her day 
and night with loving care, she got worse and worse, 
until at last there was no hope but that she must die. 

When she found that she must so soon leave her 
husband and child, the poor woman felt very sorrowful, 
grieving for those she was going to leave behind, and 
most of all for her little daughter. 

She called the girl to her and said : " My darling 
child, you know that I am very sick ; soon I must die, 



and leave your dear father 
and you alone. When I 
am gone, promise me that 
you will look into this 
mirror every night and 
morning; there you will see 
me, and know that I am 
still watching over you." 
With these words she took 
the mirror from its hiding- 
place and gave it to her daughter. The child promised, 
with many tears, and so the mother, seeming now 
calm and resigned, died a short time after. 

Now this obedient and dutiful daughter, never 
forgot her mother's last request, but each morning and 
evening took the mirror, from its hiding-place, and 
looked in it long and earnestly. There she saw the 
bright and smiling vision of her lost mother. Not 
pale and sickly as in her last days, but the beautiful 
young mother of long ago. To her at night she told 
the story of the trials and difficulties of the day; to 
her in the morning she looked for sympathy and en- 
couragement in whatever might be in store for her. 

So day by day she lived as in her mother's sight, 
striving still to please her as she had done in her life- 
time, and careful always to avoid whatever might pain 
or grieve her. 

Her greatest joy was to be able to look in the mirror 
and say : " Mother, I have been to-day what you would 
have me to be." 

Seeing her every night and morning, without fail, 
look into the mirror, and seem to hold converse with 
it, her father at length asked her the reason of her 
strange behavior. 

" Father," she said, " I look in the mirror every day 
to see my dear mother and to talk with her." 

Then she told him of her mother's dying wish, 
and how she had never failed to fulfill it. Touched 
by so much simplicity, and such faithful, loving obedi- 
ence, the father shed tears of pity and affection. Nor 
could he find it in his heart to tell the child that the 
image she saw in the mirror was but the reflection of 
her own sweet face, by constant sympathy and associ- 
ation, becoming more and more like her dead mother's 
day by day. 



THE 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION OF YOUNG WOMEN. 

EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS OP PRESIDENT MARTIN KKLLOQO. 

N all times some women have had political influ- 
ence and power. Deborah and Judith swayed the 
destinies of the ancient Hebrews. The Delphic priestess 
and the sibyls of classic lands were looked up to and 
respected. Germany had its Veleda and France its Joan 
of Arc. Zenobia in Palmyra knew how to rule. The 
British Queens Boadicea, Elizabeth, and,later still, Vic- 
toria, have shown the political capabilities of women. 
But the influence of women on public affairs has not 
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been wanting on the darker pages of history. Cleopatra 
won no fame as a queen, but as the temptress of 
Antony she became a dangerous meddler in the world's 
affairs. The massacre of St. Bartholomew stands a 
bloody monument to the influence of one wicked 
women, Catherine de Medici, and biblical history 
instances the case of Herodias, whose dancing led to 
the death of John the Baptist. 

Women have power over men. It lies in the charm 
of their finer natures. The grace and beauty of the 
world are chiefly theirs. Men have for them not only 
an individual but also a collective sentiment of admi- 
ration. 

The individual man falls in love — a community 
pays homage. Medieval chivalry contained an undis- 
puted adoration of women. Women of intelligence 
are sure to wield a large influence in public and po- 
litical affairs if only they knew their power. They 
should assume their share of responsibility, and be- 
come intelligent also on political questions. There 
is now ample opportunity for the right education in 
the high schools and colleges of to-day, where special 
attention is now paid to the science of government. 

In sentiment men are surpassed by women. A 
woman can fall madly in love, but she has an undis- 
puted store of sentiment ready for a fit claimant — 
sometimes for an unfit. 

She too often sympathizes with the hardened crimi- 
nal, but this is the result of a defective education. Her 
intense sympathy is a dangerous gift, and needs the 
safeguard of a sound and broad education. If she 
receive this she will better understand current political 
questions. She will not take up a party cry because 
others do, nor will she declare for absolute free trade 
because the custom-house gave her so much trouble. 

She will be specially fitted to deal with sociological 
questions. Some of these are crises at the present 
time, and need for their solution all the best logic and 
highest sympathy combined. 

Such education will make women wisely and 
earnestly patriotic. As mothers and teachers they will 
train up a race of patriots and so impress them with 
the enormous cost at which our free institutions were 
secured that no son or daughter may ask what is the 
good of it all. 

All this is true without the ballot. But suppose it 
comes. Suppose it is won by those who are seeking it 
and is thrust upon those who do not desire it. Let 
not our women be caught ignorant and unprepared 
for the responsibility thrust upon them. The possi- 
bility that the ballot will be granted to women is not 
remote. In restricted areas it is already theirs. 
Wilder political innovations have already been tried 
and it behooves every wise woman to set her house in 
order in view of the possibility of such a responsibility. 
That very possibility is in itself a further argument 
for the thorough political education of young women. 



ttt Answers to Queries, ttt 

I am a graduate of the San Francisco Normal School. Will 
you kindly tell me how to secure a country school ? 

There are three ways to secure a country school. 
The surest way is to sel:?ct the county you desire to 
teach in. Then make a personal visit to the superin- 
tendent, get a list of vacancies and names of trustees, 
and make personal application, taking with you one 
strong letter of recommendation. This method is, of 
course, expensive, as traveling expenses, board bills, et<;., 
must be paid. It is usually effective, however. The 
next way is to write to superintendents to send you a 
list of trustees, with the probable vacancies marked. 
Then write to the trustees inclosing letters of recom- 
mendation. If you can play the piano or organ it is 
always well to mention it, as so many communities want 
a teacher who can take part in the district entertain- 
ments. The other way is to apply to a teachers' agency. 
There are several good agencies on this coast, conducted 
by honorable and reliable parties. The teachers' agen- 
cy is one of the institutions that has come to stay. 

What is ex -State Superintendent Anderson's address? 
Fresno, Cal. Like Cincinnatus, he has returned to 
his ranch. 

How many lady superintendents are there in California? 
How many in Oregon ? 

There are twelve in California and eight in Oregon. 

Give some facts about the life of O. Stanley Hall. 

President G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D., was born 
in Ashfield, Mass., in 1846; educated at Williston 
Seminary; graduated from Williams (class of '67); 
took the degree of A.M. in 1870; took degree of Ph.D. 
at Harvard in 1878; was given the degree of LL.D. by 
the University of Michigan in 1888, and by Williams 
College ii% 1889. He has spent more years in univer- 
sity study in preparation for educational specializing 
than any other prominent American educator. He 
went to Antioch College, Ohio, and taught five years 
in the atmosphere created by Horace Mann; was a 
lecturer on pedagogy at Harvard and Williams in 1880 
and 1881; professor of psychology at Johns Hopkins 
from 18S1 to 1888; became president of Clark Uni- 
versity in 188S; established the American Journal of 
Psychology at Johns Hopkins and the Pedagogical 
Seminary at Clarke. He has attained greater national 
and international eminence as an educational psy- 
chologist than any other American. He has read the 
educational literature of the world more extensively 
and critically than any other prominent man. He 
has never been a worshiper of either Hegel or Herbart. 
He has more thoroughly individualized his psychology 
than has any other American leader. He placed Clarke 
University on the thorough university plane for higher 
education by laboratory methods in biology, pedagogy, 
psychology, etc. 
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Chart of the Aryan Language and Jts Branches. 



DESIGNED BT HARR WAGNER. 

About the time of the building of the Tower of Babel, the Aryans began their migrations westward. Their trail across Europe is the 
history of the development of the European languages. The English has become the chief branch of the parent stem. More people 
speak English than any other language now in use in the civilized world. At the beginning of the century twice as many people spoke 
German as English, and twice as many spoke French as English. The language of America is now spoken by 110,000,000 people ; French. 
51/X)0,C00; Spanish, 45,000,000; German, 68,000,000; Russian, 60,000,000. The chart forms an excellent basis for the study of comparative 
philology or literature— Ed. 



PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

THE growth of public education in England may be 
measured by the figures supplied by the depart- 
ment of education: Numberof schools, 20,000; number 
of pupils, 5,832,944; number of teachers, 126,546; 
appropriation, $32,000,000; board school pupils, 1,805, 
306; church school pupils, 1,849,085; Catholic school 



pupils, 224,126; pupils paying, 335,688; pupils free, 
4,377,741. A change has begun in the course of study. 
Singing by ear is falling in favor; tonic sol-fa is the 
great favorite. Drawing is growing in favor, so is 
military drill; so are school savings banks; so are 
school libraries. Object-lessons and occupations are 
coming strongly into the schools. 
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The following illustrations will give some 
idea of the completeness of the equip- 
ments of Trinity School. There is, how- 
ever, a view of the school that cannot be shown by any picture. It is the 
actual work that is accomplished for the boys that have been placed in 
charge of the Rev. Dr. Spalding. Trinity School, ever since its foun- 
dation in 1876, has maintained a high grade in moral culture and 
scholarship. So many parents ask the question, " Where can I send 
my boy and be sure that he will have careful training in his moral, 
mental, and physical natures ? " The record of Trinity School is suflB- 
cient answer. The faculty is an excellent one, the course of study 
thorough, and the facilities of the school complete in all departments. 
The location of the school at No. 3300 Washington street is unequaled. 
It has the breadth, the majesty, and the color of California. To live and 
study in the atmosphere of such a view is in itself an inspiration. 
Trinity School prepares young men and boys for college or business, and provides instruction as far as the 
third, or junior, year in the ordinary university course. For convenience, it is divided into four departments — 



School-Room. 




Trinity School Buildings, San Francisco. 

the Preparatory, Lower School, Upper School, and Graduate Departments, 
provides instruction of the most rudimentary description 
for small boys, and is in charge of a lady. It may ex- 
tend over several years. The Lower School provides 
instruction in the elementary branches usually belonging 
to a grammar-school course, and extends over three years. 
The Upper School provides instruction in the branches 
belonging to a high-school course. It extends over four 
years, and, if its requirements are fully met, prepares its 
pupils for the entrance examinations of the University 
of California, the Leland Stanford Jr. University, or any 
other prominent American college, although a year of 
further study, or of thorough review, is advised. It em- 
braces three courses of study in its curriculum — the 
Classical, the Scientific, and the Literary Courses. 

Apparatus for the experimental study of natural phil- 
osophy is provided. 

The Graduate Department prc>vidP3 instruction (1) for 



The Preparatory Department 




Library.y^^ t 
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Tennis-Court. 



young men who desire a thorough review and preparation for the 
University examination; (2) for young men who desire to pursue some 
special line of study, without reference to the requirements of a 
university course. Members of this department are required to be 
in attendance only during the hours of recitation. 

In addition to the subjects mentioned in the curriculum, instruction 
is provided in any of the following studies, called extras, and charged 
for accordingly: French (except in literary course), German, Italian, 
Spanish, music, drawing, bookkeeping, shorthand, and gymnastics. 

In addition to the regular courses of the upper and lower schools, 
scholars may be taken for a special course of study, in which case they 
do not rank with regular classes, nor compete for honors or prizes. 

Monthly reports are sent to parents and guardians, and also reports 
of the semi-annual examinations, which take place in December and 
May, and to which friends of the school are invited. Examinations 
are oral and written. Students who attain an average of 95 per cent 
for the whole year, in any study, receive honorary promotion in that study, and are not required to pass the May 
examination. Students failing to reach an average of 50 per cent in any study, at the May examination, must 

pass another examination, or else 
lo8e tlitdr promotion in that ,^tudy. 

Trinity School is an accredited 
j^chool with the University of Cali- 
furnia, the Leland Stanford ir. Uni- 
versity, and Trinity College. 

Ey this privilege, graduates of 
' / gfhool will be admitted to thi^t?^ 
titutions upon the recommenda- 
tion of the 
Rector, with- 
out the usual 
entrance ex- 
aminations. 

Recommen- 
dation as to 
good moral 

character required of students over twelve years of age who apply for admission. 
Text-books and stationery can be procured at the school at current prices. 

The attention of patrons is called to the great advantage gained by those scholars who begin the year with 

their classes, and are punctual and regular in attendance. 
The following list of graduate students who have 
entered college or unversity is an excellent test of the 
quality of the work done at Trinity School: 

University of California— Wm. I. Kip, Jr., (1883), Gaillard Stoney 
(1883), Wm. B. Deas (1884), F. M. Greene (1884), A. Donzell Sto- 
ney (1885),Wm. P. Miller, Jr., (1886), C. H. Edwards (1888), John 
BakewelU Jr., (1889), Frank S. Boggs (1889), Guy R. Kennedy 
(1889), Harry A. Noble (18&9), Samuel F. Pond (1889), Georee 
Gibbs (1891), Percy H. O'Brien (1891), C. Dudley Dean (1892), J. 
C. Newlands (1893), J. Vanleer Eichbaum (1894), Ivan M. Lin- 
forth (1894), A. Douglas McBryde (1894), Percy 0. Mills (1894): 
Medical Department— Robt. VV. Murphy, Jr., (1893). 

Leland Stanford Jr. University— Chas. S. Burnell (1890), Percy L 
King (1891), J. W. Thompson (1891), W. A. Greenwood (1893). 

Cooper Medical College— Herman J. Schlageter (1893). 

Yale— H. H. Haight (1883), C. E. Pond (1883), R. L. Coleman (188H). 
W. B. Collier, Jr., (1886), P. F. FoUis a888), N. N. Wilson (1888). 
J. H. FoUis (1889), E. E. Brownell (1891), R. H. FoUis, Jr., (1892). 

Harvard— Geo. D. Greenwood (1886). 

Columbia— E. A. Sisson (1886), C. H. Sisson (1888). 

University of the South— John H. Piatt (1882). 

Trinity College— Paul H. Birdsall (1882). 

Cambridge (England)— Alfred P. Theobald (1880). 

U. S. Naval Academy (Annapolis)— G. H. Mendell, Jr., i 





Recept on and Reading Room. 



Boys' Room. 




Hall. 



For terms and catalogue, address Rev. Dr. E. B. Spalding, Rector, 3300 Washington St., San Francisco. 
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THE State Board of Education met 
on June 10th, in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, at Sacramento. Childs, Pierce, 
Pennel, and Black were present. It was 
generally understood that the official 
journal would be designated at this meet- 
insT* As a result, P. M. Fisher was 
present, smiling and confident; also, Pro- 
fessor A. B. Coffey, as a mild stimulant 
to Fisher's Journal. Mrs. Nettie Craven, 
of San Francisco, was there, with bloomer 
sleeves and a thoroughly up-to-date hat, 
and a look upon her face that suggested 
the Information that if Governor Budd 
were present, the pale-blue California 
State Educational Journal, which she 
represented, would be chosen. J. H. 
Cosgrove, the talented editor of The 
Wave, appeared as associate editor of 
the California State Educational Journal, 
and as chaperon of Mrs. Craven. Frank 
Dunn, the editor of The Western Educa- 
tional Review, was there, triumphant 
and positive that the State Board of 
Education could and would not overlook 
the fact that he had an article from a 
State University professor, also one from 
a Stanford professor, in his Journal. 
Harr Wagner sat in a corner holding a 
copy of The Western Joitrnal of 
Education. 

It was suggested that each one of the 
candidates be allowed twenty minutes to 
address the Board. The suggestion met 
approval, followed by general lassitude 
on the part of the members. 

Mrs. Craven spoke first. She explained 
the merits of her Journal, and promised 
to have not only the best California 
talent, but to secure educational con- 
tributors of national fame. Mr. Cosgrove 
supplemented her remarks by stating 
that the Journal was only a sample of 
the typographical neatness and artistic 
effort of a proposed Journal. 

Harr Wagner stated that, in behalf of 
Madge Morris Wagner and himself, he 
would guarantee to expend $2500 of the 
State fund in securing articles and illus- 
trations of an educational value. With 
the subsidy from the State, a great Jour- 
nal could be published ; without the 
subsidy, an attempt would be made to 
give the State a wide-awake, fearless, 
and Independent Journal of education. 

Frank Dunn made a speech in which he 
felicitated himself on being the editor of 



the Eklncational Review, and made a 
good impression, as also did his Journal* 
both as to matter and letter-press. 

Philip M. Fisher, with his dry smile 
and drooping mustache, then explained 
the woes and vicissitudes of school Jour- 
nalism. He told rather pathetically of 
how hard it was to publish a Journal to 
please everybody ; that each member of 
the Board had a different idea of what a 
school Journal ought to be,— and in closing 
stated that he would greatly improve the 
Journal the next four years. 

Professor Childs suggested that the 
designation of the Journal be postponed 
one year. This motion may have been 
made with the idea that all the Journals, so 
newly and so numerously bom, would 
be decently interred in the cemetery of 
dead school Journals by that time, so that 
his favorite, the Pacific Coast Educational 
Journal, would have no competition. It 
is hard for a Journal born in the hope of 
official patronage to live an entire year 



able. He suggested postponement uoti] 
September. Professor Brown and Presi- 
dent Kellogg wrote a letter expreednf J 
views that indicated that Fisher's Jonr- ^ 
nal did not come up to the standard of | 
University requirements, but as yet they i 
had seen nothing that offered an improy^ | 
ment. It is needless to add they had not 
seen The Western Journal of EnrcA- 
TiON, the Western Educational Review, 
and the California State Educatioiul 
Journal. 

Some one suggested an executive 
session. The editors retired gracefiillj. 
In a few minutes Deputy State Superin- 
tendent Seaman had recorded the fact 
that the resolution to adopt a Journal was 
laid on the table, and State Superin- 
tendent Black began reading commnni- 
cations to the Board, his rich Scotch 
brogue being more interesting than tbe 
subject matter. 

Fisher will continue to draw down the 
State subsidy for his Journal until after- 
while. 
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Bditor-in-chief Raymond presented his 
report, showing that an edition of 50,000 
of tlie fourth reader is printed, and one 
of tlie third reader is nearly so. The 
m&nnscript of the course in grammar for 
ttie sixth year is ready for the printer, 
and that of the seventh and eighth years 
nearly so. 

Tlie State Superintendent was in- 
structed to ascertain the number of his- 
tories sold last year and order 90 per 
cent of that number. 

It was ordered that the manuscript of 
tlie grammar be sent to the printer as 
fast as ready, and that a hundred ** dum- 
mies" be printed for distribution for 
criticism. 

The Board fixed the prices of the 
Readers as follows: 

Fourth Reader 44cenU 

Til ird Reader 61 " 

Second Reader 29 •• 

First Reader .... 16 " 

Pliysiologf 52 " 

Civil Government 47 •* 

After appointing standing committees 
and granting life and educational di- 
plomas, the Board adjourned. 



♦ Round -Table. ♦ 



Professor Daniel Kirkwood Dead. 
Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., who died at 
Riverside, Cal., June Uth, was born in 
Bradenbaugh, Md., September 21, 1814, 
was educated in the York CJounty Acad- 
etny. Pa., and subsequently devoted his 
life to educational pursuits, becoming 
principal of Lancaster (Pa.) High School 
in 1843. and of Pottsville Academy in 
1648. In 1851 he was made professor of 
mathematics in Delaware College, and in 
1654 elected president of that institution, 
holding these offices until 1856. 

Professor Kirkwood then received the 
api>ointment of professor of mathematics 
in the Indiana University at Blooming- 
ton, and ten years later was called to fill 
a similar chair in Washington and Jeffer- 
son Colleges, Pa. In 1867 he was recalled 
to Indiana, and remained at the univer- 
sity until his death. 

He received the degree of A. M. from 
Washington College, Pa., in 1850, and that 
of LL.D. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1852. Professor Kirkwood was 
a member of various scientific societies, 
and in 1851 was chosen a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. His 
contributions to scientific literature have 
been large, and include papers that have 
been published in the proceedings of so- 
cieties of which he is a member, and in 
the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, The American Jour- 
nal of Science, The Sidereal Messen- 
ger, and other Journals. Among these 
have been ** Analogy between the Period 
of Rotation of the Primary Planets" 
(1849), and •* Theory of Jupiter's Influence 
in the Formation of Qaps in the Zone of 
Minor Planets '' (1866). He also published 
in book form "Meteoric Astronomy*' 
(1867), "Comets and Meteors" (1873), and 
"The Asteroids or Minor Planets be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter " (1887). 



WHAT shall be done with the 
ex-Superintendents of Schools? 
Pension them ? No. Give them schools ! 
Well, it is rather melancholy to see a man 
whose opinion you feared, even if you 
did not respect, teaching a little country 
school. Yet dozens of men are doing it. 
I saw an ez-United States Senator the 
other day in a dingy little law-office 
without a case, an ex- Governor without 
a competence, and an ex-State Superin- 
tendent a book -agent, and it struck me 
that some men have a great future behind 
them. To have a big X affixed to a title 
is really a disadvantage. It gives the 
impression that one has been to the top 
of the ladder and is trying to climb 
down the other side gracefully. Some 
ex-Superintendents are very fortunate. 
W. W. Seamen stepped out of his lux- 
urious office at Los Angeles into the 
stately Capitol at Sacramento ; the hand- 
some Frick, of Alameda, ended his term 
as Superintendent and began his career 
as principal of one of the Oakland schools 
the same day ; Wm. M. Nuner, Jr., was 
elected to the lucrative office of assessor 
before closing his term of Superinten- 
dent; Xorvel, of Merced, kept right on 
editing his excellent paper when his term 
expired ; George W. Beattie entered the 
pedagogical department of the State Uni- 
versity; J. N. Thompson, the veteran 
Superintendent, of San Benito, became 
the principal of his own school, and is 
meeting with financial success; S. A. 
Crookshanks, of Tulare, also started a 
private school, and is happier and more 
contented than he was as Superintendent 
Dr. Howard, of Stanislaus, is in the 
Modesto High School ; Annie Dixon and 
Mrs. McG. Martin have retired into the 
deep recesses of solitude, but they have 
in them the material that will bring them 
to the front again; A. B. Coffey, of 
Sutter, is associate editor of The Pacific 
Journal of Education ; and so on. It will 
be seen that Ex*s uf the recent election 
are not walking down the aisles of time 
with their faces to the rear. Political 
promotion is usually unfortunate. The 
man who stands at the forge of merit 
and strikes hard blows for success wins 
strength and respect, at least, and bread 
and clothes. 



Huxley, the scientist and author, died 
on June 26th, in London. 



The felicity that some people have in 
not answering letters is little understood 
by me. To fall to answer a letter in busi- 
ness or social life is a positive dis- 
courtesy, a vulgar annoyance, an imper- 
tinence, and a person that makes a prac- 
tice of it has no more manners than the 
man who would intentionally turn his 
back to one woman to speak to another. 
People who carelessly avoid answering 
letters lack refinement and sentiment, 
and it would not surprise one to see 
them make use of a beautiful flower- 
vase, the gift of a dear friend, for a 
spittoon, or a volume of Shakespeare 
for a footstool. I have known teachers 
to write forty personal letters to school 



trustees, and not receive a single reply. 
It is true the trustees are not paid 
to write letters. At the same time 
the position that they hold demands 
courtesy ; and the district should be gen- 
erous in allowing postage and stationery. 
The most successful business house 
always answers a letter, no matter how 
trivial the communication may have 
been. Professional men have a lesson 
to learn in this respect. It is always 
given as an excuse, a lack of time, and 
the excuse is usually a lie ; it is lack of 
discipline, a proper appreciation of the 
use of time, not the lack of it. 



HOITT'S SCHOOL. 

An Excellent Institution, Charmingly 
Situated. 

Dr. Hoitt may well feel proud of the 
reputation and standing his school has 
acquired. It is accredited at both the 
State and Stanford Universities, and 
ranks as one of the very best schools for 
boys on the Pacific Coast. It is located 
at Burlingame, and occupies one of the 
most healthy and beautiftil places to be 
found in ('alifornia. Nowhere do boys 
receive better care, and superior or more 
thorough training than at Hoitt*s School. 
Dr. Hoitt has observed: "On entering 
my institution, boys at once become, as it 
were, members of my family and are 
cared for as such." The new features for 
next term, which opens August 6th, are 
systematic physical training and the 
introduction of wood-working. Prof. 
C. v. S. Boettger, of Leipsic, and late 
instructor at the Tamalpais Academy, 
will become a member of the faculty and 
take charge of this department, for which 
he is especially fitted.— 4^. F, Call. 

We have known both Dr. Hoitt and his 
talented wife for years, and know that the 
school at Burlingame, under their able 
management, is deserving of highest 
praise. The course of study is thorough, 
the discipline excellent, and the beautiful 
surroundings, unequaled. We would 
advise our readers to send for a catalogue. 



The New Webster's Dictionary. 
The New Webster's Dictionary has 
been re-edited, and reset from cover to 
cover. Ten years of ardous labor has 
been spent by eminent specialists on this 
work. It will take years of revision and 
editing to bring any of the other diction- 
aries up to the standard of Webster's. 
It continues to be the favorite of editors, 
printers, and scholars in all parts of the 
United States. It is the most convenient 
of all the large dictionaries ; and while 
others may be purchased, Webster's 
New International Dictionary will be the 
one that is used. 



Major C. W. Fowler, of Kentucky, 
announces he is a candidate for State 
Superintendent. His platform is a longer 
school term ; gradual increase until every 
child has the advantages of a ten months' 
school. Better teachers ; secured (a) by 
more State Normal schools; (6) by a sum- 
mer school for institute conductors; (c) 
in cities of the first four classes, principals 
shall hold State certificates, and super- 
intendents State diplomas. Better and 
cheaper school books. Op|>osition to 
school supply trusts of every description. 
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California. 



San Jose has adopted vertical penman- 
ship in all the schools. 

The State apportionment of school 
money will be made about Jnly 16th. 

James A. Foshay has been elected 
Superintendent of Schools of Los Anj^eles 
city. 

The clerks of school districts through- 
out the State are elected the first Saturday 
in July. 

Franklin District, in Santa Clara, has 
voted a direct tax of 13500 to build a 
schoolhouse. 

Twenty-five hundred dollars in bonds 
of Lugo school district, Los Angeles 
county, have been sold. 

There was considerable excitement in 
Santa Rosa over the candidacy of the wife 
of Congressman Geary for school trustee. 

Professor George W. Horton, who was 
for many years one of the prominent 
educators of Oakland, died at Chino 
recently. 

Vallejo will have one of the finest 
school-buildings in the State. It will be 
completed in time for the opening of the 
next term. 

Rounsville Wild man, the talented editor 
of the Overland Monthly, has received 
the degree of Master of Arts for special 
literary attainments. 

Santa Monica, on June 15th, voted to 
issue school bonds in the amount of $9000, 
of the denomination of |500 each, bearing 
seven per cent interest. 

The teachers' institute of Santa Bar- 
bara county will meet at Santa Maria 
during the last week in August. Earl 
Barnes will conduct it. 

San Diego had a large share in the 
honors of the University team East, both 
Barnes and Koch are residents of the 
lemon county of the State. 

A test cane was made at Tulare of try- 
ing to have the Superior Court remove 
Trustee Wilson for neglecting his duties. 
The court sustained Wilson. 

Franklin K. Barthel, one of the editors 
of the late Pacific Coast Teacher, was 
elected the president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the San Jose Normal School on 
June 25th. 

Professor George Davidson, the emin- 
ent scientist, and who has had charge of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, has been 
retired, and Professor Rodgers has been 
promoted to the place. 

Work was begun June 20th on the new 
18000 schoolhouse in Redding. The build- 
ing will be a handsome one, and will, 
with the present school-buildings, ac- 
commodate 800 school-children. 



The Hahnemann Hospital College has 
purchased a fine lot, 87^ x 187 feet, at the 
corner of Maple and Sacramento streets, 
and will build a magnificent structure 
this year for the use of the college. 

Superintendent Bailey, of San Diego, 
has organized the Allison, Eureka, Lake- 
view, and Griffin school districts. The 
following districts have voted bonds: 
Allison, San Marcos, and Nuevo. 

The neatest and most appropriate high- 
school program of the year comes from 
Stockton. It shows the careful attention 
and artistic Judgment of City Superin- 
tendent James A. Barr. Professor Charles 
Mills Gay ley delivered an address— 
**The Great Defect in Callfornian Educa- 
tion.'* 

Edward Hutchinson, who has achieved 
more notoriety than reputation by his 
frequent attacks on Los Aageles city and 
county school officials, has brought to 
the notice of the public the fact that there 
has been considerable cheating among 
some of the seniors of the State Normal 
School. Principal Pierce will no doubt 
handle the matter severely, and teach 
those who committed the fraud a lesson 
not found in the books. 

There has been trouble at the State 
Normal School at San Jose. It has 
resulted as follows : Mrs. Wilson, Miss 
Mary P. Adams, and Geo. R. Kleeberger 
were granted a leave of absence for one 
year. The resignations of Elizabeth 
Buckingham and Miss Lora Scuda- 
more were accepted. The following were 
elected : Prof. L. B. Wilson (at present 
principal of the San Jose High School), 
teacher of mathematics and physics; 
Miss Hattie Corey, teacher of drawing; 
Miss Matida Baker, teacher of English, 
and Miss Etta Kinney, teacher of biology. 

County Superintendent Chipman, of 
San Jose, is in a quandary as to whether 
S. Avancinas, who was recently elected 
school trustee in Las Manzanitas district, 
is entitled to hold the office. Avancinas 
can neither read nor write, and in sub- 
scribing the certificate signed his name 
with a mark. There is some doubt as to 
whether Avancinas can legally hold of- 
fice. Under the new election laws a man 
to vote must be able to read and write, 
and it is believed that a man who cannot 
qualify as a voter cannot hold office. A 
decision on the question will be secured. 

An informal meeting of the high-school 
board was called on June 14th at Selma, 
at the request of Professor Walker, who 
has held the position of principal of the 
public school seven years, and of the 
high school since its institution, three 
years ago. He tendered his resignation 
to the board, and could not be induced to 
reconsider his action. Professor Walker 
goes to Tulare. His resignation is the 
result of an attack on the schools made 
by a small faction at the late election. A 
fight was inaugurated for a reduction of 
salaries. The people declared by a major- 
ity that exceeded the entire vote ever be- 
fore cast here at a school election against 



cheapening the schools, bat Profi 
Walker refuses to remain in the p roMP 'tr 
of any contention. 

The school-teachers of Paso Robl«« 
have given us an object lesson in tb» 
higher education of children. Wild flov- 
ers are exceedingly abundant in tba* 
locality, as many as three hundred van«> 
ties being native there. The schools re- 
cently devoted a day to collecting a&i 
studying the beautiful blossoms, holdic; 
afterward a wild-flower exhibit, to whirt 
one bright little fellow contribated neariT 
ninety varieties. Too much cannot W 
said in praise of the idea. Flowers bar* 
an influence more potent than the pewi- 
mist would believe. I once knew a snu^ 
newsboy who was a large terror. Every 
oath in the category of the street had i 
place in his vocabulary. Various phil- 
anthropic people had undertaken fa> 
soul's salvation, only to conclade tbi: 
their peace of mind depended on letticf 
him alone. One day at Lotta*B Fonntair 
he was disseminating news with his tt- 
customed vigor, when he suddenly dart- 
ed forward in front of a dummy and, «: 
the risk of his neck, snatched somethiDf 
from the cobbles. It was a crimson ro««. 
And when I saw him lay it caressinsrlT 
and reverently against his grimy cheek, 
his eyes shining— well, it was a sermi^ 
without wo rds.—7%« Traveler, 



General. 

Hon. W. T. Harris has sailed for Europe. 

Hon. A. E. Winship has become tb* 
chaperon of 100 New England school* 
teachers for Denver. 

There is a scarcity of women teachen 
in Duluth. They marry oflf rapidly, it is 
said. Even the unsuccessful in teaching 
are gobbled up if they are pretty. 

The St. Louis Board of E^ducation ofifen> 
to take 4000 copies of School and Home 
at seventy-five cents, also to pay $3000 for 
supplementary reading and apparatus 
for nature study. 

Last year New York gave to her schools 
$1,439,709, and Chicago $6,211,580. New 
York educated 165,221 children, and Chi- 
cago 166,895. New York spent $28 per 
child, and Chicago $37, in round num- 
bers. The rate is between three and four 
dollars per school month per child. 

The principals of the Cincinnati schools 
have declared by resolution that they are 
opposed to popularity contests. The oc- 
casion for introducing the resolution was 
the proposed voting at the Humane Ba- 
zaar for the most popular principal in the 
city. Superintendent Morgan agreed with 
the principals that these contests were 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
schools, and said that at the timeof a for- 
mer contest several teachers had to be 
reprimanded for neglecting their duties 
and spending their time soliciting votes. 

In St. Paul fault has been found with 
Superintendent Gilbert and the Board of 
Education that there is not sufficient tern- 
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pei-ance instruction sri ven. The Attorney- 
GS^eoeral says: **Wliere a city like St. 
Pctol has organized a graded system of 
Inatraction, beginning with the primary 
department and calminating in the high 
Bclioolt it is for its board of education, in 
a fair endeavor to observe the require- 
meiats of the law, to determine to what 
extent, in what grades, and by what 
means instruction upon the subjects 
named shall be imparted. A * systematic 
and regular instruction ' in those subjects 
does not require daily or weelcly instruc- 
tion, or instruction in every grade. It is 
a safflcient compliance with the law when 
tl:ie general system of education adopted 
\>y the board embraces appropriately in 
ita course a reasonable amount of instruc- 
tion in physiology and hygiene, by aid 
or text- books so prepared as to emphasize 
and illustrate the pernicious effects of the 
use of stimulants and narcotics.' 

A. petition of 1387 persons was recently 
presented to the Board of Education of 
Kansas City, asking that no Catholics be 
employed as teachers in the public schools 
there. R. L. Yeager, the president, in 
replying, said : ** The public schools be- 
long to all the people, and all have equal 
rif^hts in them. They are supported by 
taxes raised from all the people, without 
regard to their faith, creed, or party affil- 
iations. The public schools must be kept 
non-partisan and non-sectarian. The mo- 
ment you cut loose from these two cardi- 
nal points that moment you have entered 
the wedge that will ultimately destroy 
the good mission of the common schools. 
We do not believe that it is within our 
province to inquire into a person's faith, 
creed, or party affiliations. It matters 
not whether they are Jew or Gentile. Is 
the applicant honest, competent, and of 
good moral character, and will he or she 
make a good, earnest, and loyal teacher 
in our schools? is the great question with 
us in the employment of teachers. In 
view of the fact that we have been advised 
that the report has become quite current 
that a large number—some say a majori- 
ty — of our teachers are Catholics, we de- 
termined, in Justice to all, to ascertain the 
facts. We have employed in our schools 
349 teachers, and of this number not more 
thirty at the outside are of the Catholic 
faith— a fraction over eight per cent." 



Individual Mention. 



Prof. M. B. Anderson will spend July 
at Coronado. 

Clara Shortridge Foltz, the well-known 
lawyer, has located in Denver. 

Professor Howison, of the State Uni- 
versity, has declined the call to Michigan. 

Prof. Elmer E. Brown is in the East, 
and will not return until the opening of 
the State University. 

Earl Barnes, of Stanford, is on the pro- 
gram of the N. E. A., which meets in 
Denver July 5th to 12th. 

Miss Katherine M. Ball, Supervisor of 



Industrial Art Education, San Francisco, 
has gone to Alaska for the summer. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Samuel T. Black has been spending 
several weeks in Southern California. 

Mrs. Rose V. Winterburn, formerly of 
San Diego High School, has been elected 
to a good position in the Stockton schools. 

Miss C. L. Williams, of Santa Ana, has 
been elected to a position in the Oakland 
High School. It is a well -deserved pro- 
motion. 

Hon. Fred M. Campbell is the traveling 
representative of the American Book 
Company for California. He is a genuine 
genius in his line. 

The Bulletin and the Evening Post 
held voting contests for the most popular 
teachers, and gave to the winners de- 
lightful excursions. 

Prof. J. B. McChesney, the veteran 
Oakland High School principal, has gone 
East for the summer in charge of a 
teachers' excursion. 

President Martin Kellogg was not able 
to be present at the recent meeting of 
the State Board of Education, on account 
of a painful injury to his hand. 

Professor E. E. Barnard has resigned 
from the Lick Observatory and accepted 
a position in the Chicago University, of 
which Dr. Harper is president. 

Will S. Monroe, of favorite memory, is 
still at Jena. He has been offered several 
good positions in this State. He will 
return to California in August. 

Miss Anna R. Brewster, a teacher of 
Fall Brook, and formerly a student of 
Cornell and Stanford Universities, has 
gone to Europe to pursue her studies. 

Prof. A H. Yoder, formerly principal 
of the San Francisco Normal School, has 
located in the East. He will teach dur- 
ing the coming year in a normal school 
in Wisconsin. 

Prof. C. S. Young, ex-State Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Nevada, has recent- 
ly become the proprietor of a big addition 
to Stockton, and is realizing a handsome 
fortune in the transaction. 

Charles Warren Stoddard, poet and 
professor, will spend his vacation in San 
Francisco, among his Bohemian friends 
of other days. Professor Stoddard occu- 
pies the chair of English Literature in the 
great Catholic University at Washington. 

Prof. A. B. Coflfey, ex-Superintendent 
of Sutter county, and now associate edi- 
tor of the Pacific Educational Journal, 
will fill engagements for institute work, 
*85''96. He made an excellent record as 
superintendent, and haA the knowledge 
which comes from experience and the 
ability to impart it. 

Superintendent Molyneaux, of Pomo- 
na, one of the most earnest and progres- 
sive educators of the State, retired as a 
member of the Board of Education of Los 



Angeles county on June 90th, a position 
which he has filled with much ability 
for a number of years. 

President David Starr Jordan and 
about thirty teachers made up an excur- 
sion party to the Yellowstone. A enjoy- 
able time is reported. Dr. Jordan is at 
his best on an outing trip. He has the 
keen relish of a student and the exu- 
berant vitality of youth when investi- 
gating facts not found in books. 

It is said that Superintendent Search, 
whose position was declared illegal, on 
account of not having been an elector in 
this State, as required by the Los Angeles 
city charter, will accept theprincipalship 
of one of the Brooklyn schools, where he 
will be given ample scope to carry out 
his individual method of instruction. 

Miss Agnes Stowell, formerly of Stan- 
ford, and more recently of Santa Ana, 
has been elected to an important position 
in the Oregon State Normal School at 
Weston. Miss Stowell is a woman of 
rare literary Judgment and an excellent 
institute instructor. The Oregon Normal 
School will give her an opportunity to 
use the full measure of her ability. 

Professors Jos. Le Conte, Wm. Carey 
Jones, and Irving Stringham, of the Uni- 
versity of California, will attend the N. 
E. A. Convention at Denver. Owing to 
illness in the family of Professor Hilgard, 
it is probable that Professor Loughridge 
will be selected to attend the Convention 
of United States Agricultural Stations 
which immediately follows that of the 
National Educational Association. 



Silver, Burdett & Company. 
This well-known publishing house has 
grown from a very small beginning a few 
years ago to one of the most prominent 
in the United States, and is noted not 
only for its business enterprise, but on 
account of its excellent Judgment in 
meeting the requirements of the public 
schools. The Normal Music Course, 
which has been introduced in all parts of 
the West by the firm's able and popular 
representative, Edward A. Cox, is revolu- 
tionizing the study of music. The supple- 
mentary readers, which include **The 
Young Folks Library," "Stories of 
Child Life," " The World and Its People," 
and " The Normal Course in Reading," 
are in popular demand. This firm has 
achieved a success that has not been 
equaled for many years, and has won 
on the merit of their publications and a 
broad and liberal policy in business. 



E. A. Cox, who has been on this coast 
the past six months, started East from 
San Diego last week. Mr. Cox is always 
welcome among the school people of Cali- 
fornia, and his success is shown in the 
increasing demand for the Silver, Bur- 
dett <fc Company's publications. 



Professor Caspar W. Hodgson has been 
basking in the sunshine of ** The Land of 
the Afternoon,'' at San Diego. 
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Books. 



Russian Rambles. By Isabel F. Hap- 

frood. (Houghton, Mifflin A Co., Pub- 
ishers.) 

This is one of the most interesting 
books on Russia that has been published. 
It is interesting, because it tells what 
most Americans want to know. Here 
are some of the titles of chapters : **Pa8s- 
ports. Police, and Post-office in Russia,'* 
** My Experience with the Russian Cen- 
sor," •• Bargaining in Russia,'' ** Exper- 
iences," "Count Tolstoi at Home,** **Mos- 
cow Memoirs,'* **A Russian Summer 
Resort." These chapters give an entirely 
different idea of Russia from that ob- 
tained from the daily press. Miss Hap- 
good is certainly reliable. She has made 
a careful study of Russia, and her state- 
ments have always been well guarded. 
The book, therefore, has absolute merit. 
The article on the Russian censor is very 
new. It gives one a new view of that 
official, and makes Kennan's lectures 
seem somewhat colored. There is no 
prejudice, no straining after effect, no 
undue color in Miss Hapgood's work. 
The work is a sincere account of every- 
day life among the people of Russia, by 
one who had the rare judgment to use for 
publication the points that appealed 
strongly to the American reader. The 
book contains 355 pages, is elegantly 
printed, and should be in every school 
and public library. 

Frtb's QBoaRAPHiEs. (Qinn & Co., 
Publishers.) 

Frye has revolutionized the study of 
geography. His " Child and Nature'* and 
'* Brooks and Brook Basins " were a sur- 
prise to the teachers and a revelation to 
the pupils. ** Primary Geography " is 
also on new lines. It uses language suit- 
able to the pupils of the primary grades. 
The subject is treated topically. The text 
on people centers, on child-life, plants, 
and animals, are studied in their relations 
to climate and physical features. The 
pictures are true to nature and are works 
of art. It is a great book. The ** Ad- 
vanced Geography " is also like its pre- 
decessor, perfect in all its departments. 
The first copies have just reached this 
coast. Every Board of Education should 
have it on its supplementary list, and 
trustees should see that so valuable a book 
be placed at once in the school library. 

The Law op Psychic Phenomena. By 
Thomas Jay Hudson. (A. C. McClurg 
A Co. Price, $1.50.)* 
The demand for this book has been 
very large, and the sales continue to in- 
crease. It is written in a philosophic 
spirit, and is an honest presentation of a 
working "hypothesis for the study of 
hypnotism, spiritism, and^mental thera- 
peutics. It is an attempt to bring phsy- 
cbology within the domain of the exact 
sciences. The book stands upon its prin- 
ciples rather than! upon the felicity of 
expression. It is not without literary 
merit, however. Anycone interested^in 



the dual capacity of the human mind will 
find the book very valuable. 

Foundation Studies in Literature. 

By Margaret S. Mooney. (Silver, Bur- 

deit A Co., Publishers.)* 

Literature in the highest sense teaches 
that it is one of the fine artii. The author 
aims to implant the artistic merit of 
poetry, a knowledge of the relation of 
mythology of Greece and Rome, to the 
poetry of every European nation and 
language of modem times ; the power to 
use this as a golden key to unlock an- 
cient learning and wisdom. The book is 



instructive from cover to cover, and wiC 
be useful in every school library. It b 
well bound and printed, as are all of the 
publications of Silver, Burdett A Co. 

Birds op Eastern and North Amkrica. 

By Frank M. Chapman. (D. Appleton 

A Co., Publishers. Price. $3.00.) ^ 

This book is of value to the student. Ii 

gives a key to the species, and descrip* 

tion of their plumages, nests, egg^ ^*^ 

an account of their migrations, hauntK, 

and habits. There are introdactory chafv- 

ters on ornithology, bow to identiij 

birds, and how to collect and preserve 
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Morgan*! study in Pedagogy....... .^^1 75 

Morgan's EducatioDal Mosaics ^...».............. 1 GO 

Arnold's Waymarks for Tcschers«.« 1 00 

Putnam's Msnasl of Pedagogics 1 M 

Compayre'8 History of Pedagogy. «... 1 76 

Compayro's I.«cture8 on Teaching 1 76 

De Oanno's Essentials of Method. «....«.. 66 

Oills' Systems in Education . 1 26 

Hairs Bibliography of Education. 1 50 

Herbart's Science of Edacation. 1 00 

Herford's Stadents Froebel 76 

Davis' Elements of Psychology- 2 CO 

Compayre's Psychology Applied to Teach- 
ing - 176 

Lindner's Psychology « 1 2* 

Tracy's Psychology of Childhood- 76 

The Psychfo Factor 1 25 

Hndson'sLaw of Psychin Phenomena 1 60 

Baldwin's Elementary Psychology and Ed- 
ucation.... - « « •«• 1 50 

Baldwin's Psychology Applied to Teaching. 1 60 

Herbart's Text-book of Psychology - 1 00 

Lange's Apperception. «...« 1 00 

Malleson's Early Training of Children. 75 

Methods of Teaching Modem Languages... 90 

Peabody'B Lectures to Kiudergartners 1 00 

PesUloxzi's Leonard and Gertrude, paper, 25 

cloth « — M 

Habit in Education — 75 

Rlchter's Lcvana....« 1 40 

Rosmini's Method in Education 1 60 

Life and Works of Comcnius. 1 00 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching..... 1 00 

De Quimp's Life and Aim of Pestoloszi 1 60 

Herbert Spencer's Education .«. 1 00 

De QrafTs School room Guide. 1 50 

Tate's Philosophy of Education 1 60 

The Teacher s Mentor. 1 00 

The Teacher's Critic 1 00 

Northeud's Teacher and Parent. 1 00 

Williams' History of Modern Education 1 50 

Bennett's History of Pedagogics 60 

Payne's Short History of Education 60 

Pestaloxzl How Gertrude Teaches Her Chil- 

dreu 1 50 

Autobiography of ProebeL. ^ 1 50 

ChUd and Child Nature.. 1 10 

Gills' Method and School Management 1 00 

Preston Papers 1 00 

Browning's Aspects of Education 25 

Browning's Educational Theories, 50 

Allen's Historic Outlines of Education. 15 

Autobiography of Froebel 50 

Boone's Education in the United States 1 50 

Hallman's History of Pedagogy 75 

Lang's Great Teacners of Four Centurit s 25 

Mahaffy's Greek Education „ 75 

Palnter's.Hlstory of Education 1 SO 

Quick's Educational Reforms. 1 00 

Rclnhnrt's History of Education 25 

Bain's Education as a Science. 1 75 

Froebel's Education of Man 1 50 

Hall's Contents of Children's Minds 26 

Herbart's Science of Education 1 00 

Hopkins' How Shall my Child be Taught.... 1 00 
Parker's Talks on Pedagogics 1 60 



Pasme's Lectureson Education......... 81 

Payne's Contributions to Science of Sdun- 

tlon U 

Rein's Outlines of Pedagogics ~— 3 

Rosciikrans's Philosophy of Edacation — 11 

Tate's Philosophy of Education. ........ n 

White's Elements of Pedagogy..... _- i^ 

Allen's Mind Studies for Young Teachers- I 

Allen's Temperament in Education S 

Brook's Mental Science and Culture l ^ 

Gordy's Psychology •- i^ 

Hewitt's Psychology 1* 

Hopkins' Outline Study of Man...... , — 

Kay's Memory ^ 

Kelloeg's Outlines ot Psychology 

Peres's First Three Year's Childhood ^ 1 * 

Preyer's Senses and the WIIL — i < 

Preyer's Deyelopment of the Intellect.... — 1 1 

Rooper's Apperception. — ^ 

Sally's Handbook Psychology ^. 1 ^ 



,.-^13 
.„.- i 
,„.. 13 



Welch's Talk on Psychology. 
Welch's Teachers' Psychology 

Dewey's Psycliology 

Sauford's Psychology....^ 

Fitch's Lectures on Teaching.. 

Fitch's Art of Questioning. « ^ ^ 

Fitch's Art of Securing Attention. l 

Greenwood's Principles of Education 1 > 

Hewitt's Pedagogy for Young Teachers 1 < 

Howland's Practical Hints for Teachine^ — 1 ^ 

Hughes' Mistakes in Teaching — 9 

Hughes' Securing and Retaining Attention- 1 

Johonnot's Principles and Practice - 1 ' 

Parker's Talks on Teaching. - — — li 

Parker's Practical Teacher. 1 ^ 

Brook's Normal Methods of Teaching. » 1 ^ 

Downing's Help in Teaching Little FolkP.- 3 
Klemm's Chips From a Teacher's Work- 
shop — \ : 

Partridge's Qulncy Methods — 1 ; 

Sinclair's First Years atSchool , * 

SweU's Methods of Teaching 1 

Shaw A Donnelly'sSchoolDevices.. 1 

Froebel's Mother Play } ] 

A New Kindergarten Book...... »- »' 

Paradise of Childhood J 

Landon's School Management ....« ^\ 

Blackie on Self Culture — . — , 

Clark's Self Culture 1' 

MuUer's Chips for a Gexman Workshop,^, 

6 vols.:....... -.. M j 

Eyolution of Dodd ; 

Badlam'B Chats with Young Teachers.. ' 

Black Board Stencils (Write for Complete 

List) 
Lind's Methods of Teaching in Country ^ 

Schools * • 

Lind's Normal Outlines of Common School 

Branches 1 ' 

School Management and Methods of Teach- ^ 

Ing .-..1 

School Keeping. How to Do It T „ j 

Acts and Anecdotes of Authors n 

Mayo's Talks with Teachers «.- 1 J 

McLellan's Applied Psychology IS 



Jl^ Write for Our Complete Catalogues of Teachers' Books. Also for Oor Uit • 
Bast lOO Books for Soliool lilbrarles. 

THE WUFTAKER A RAT CO., 723 Market Stre<3t, San Francisco- 
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birds* nests and ejcKS. The book is well 
arrangeil and artistically printed. There 
are full-page plates in color, and 150 cuts 
i n the text. It is a book of great value. 

FA.MIMAR Flowers of Field and 

Garden. By F. Schuyler Mathews. 

( D. Appleton <k Co., Publishers. Price, 

$1,75.) • 

This book has the flowers arranged by 
months. The illustrations are particu- 
larly noticeable. The wild flowers are 
jfiven special treatment. The author 
evidently adopting the lines of the poet, 

•* To me the meanest flower thnt blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears," 

for he notices the insignificant flowers as 

well as the more beautiful. The text is 

well written, the arran.ement good, and 

the book complete in all that its title 

indicates. 

Home Geography. By C. C. Long. 

(American Book Co.)* 

One of the very best practical books for 
primjiry grade work is ** Home Geo- 
graphy," by C. C. Long. It is full of 
practical things like ** How Water is 
I'hanged to Vapor," ** How Vapor is 
(^hanged to Water," ** How to Tell 
Distances,'* "Useful Grains,'' ** Useful 
Plants," ** How People Live, and What 
They are Doing," and other chapters 
equally interesting. This is a book that 
will help the teacher and the pupils. 
• For sale by The Whitaker & Ray Co. 



There were twenty-seven bids sub- 
mitted to the San Joaqitin County Board 
of Educa ion for text-books. 

The most unique thing in books is 
the "Japanese Fairy Tales,'' which the 
Whitaker A Ray Co. have placed on the 
market. 

A. F. Gunn, of the American Book Co., 
reports that there are more copies of 
Webster's blue-covered speller sold in 
the Southern States than of any other 
liook. 

Joaquin Miller's book, "The Building 
of the City Beautiful," has gone through 
three editions, and it bids fair to rival the 
"Songs of the Sierras" in its permanent 
popularity. 

Alexander E. Frye's " Complete Geog- 
raphy," published by Ginn A Co., Boston, 
is meeting with an unparalleled demand. 
It is the greatest book of the kind ever 
placed on the market. 



Professor W. dc Jung's School. 
Prof. W. de Jung has opened a boys' 
boarding and day school at 1612 Grand 
street, Alameda. Prof, de Jung is an 
experienced educator. A graduate of 
Bonn University, he taught ten years in 
England, and more recently at Doctor 
Brewer's school, San Mateo. The site 
chosen for the school is a beautiful one, 
and the Professor will undoubtedly meet 
with much encouragement. 



Why send East for the report of the 
Committee of Fifteen? You can get it 
in two days or less, by sending to The 
Whitaker <fe Ray Company, 723 Market 
street, San Francisco. 



Ethical Readers. 
The series of readers known as *' Ethics 
of Success " has been examined by many 
e<lucators and indorsed with emphasis. 
There are three readers — one for the 
higher grades, one for the middle gradei^, 
and one for the lower grades. These 
books are builders of character, and are 
suitable for supplementary readers. They 
should be in every school library. The 
State Board of Education, on June 10th, 
placed them on the list of books approved 
for school libraries. 

Miss Clara March, of Yolo county, 
writes as follows : 

Office Supt. op S<hool8, Yolo Co I 
Woodland, C \l., June 21. 1895. \ 
The Whitaker dc Ray Co., San Praneinco, Cat.— 
Gentlemen: The Volo County Board of Education 
on June 22. 1895, adopted the Ethical Readers, 
and ordered them placed on our library list. I 
like them very much. Youfh respectfully, 
Clara A. March. 

Eastern educators write as follows: 

•♦Should be in every school in the State."— 
F. A. HUL, Secretary Massachusetts Board of 
Education. 

"Ought to have a decided influence on school 
work of our country."— A l~ Draper, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Cleveland, Ohio. 

•• Best I have ever seen "—A. B. Blodgbtt, Su- 
perintendent of Schools. Syracuse, N.Y. 

PRICES. 

8IN0LB COPY— POSTAGE PAID. 

Reader for hieher grades |1 00 

Reader for middle grades »o 

Reader for lower grades 60 

The Whitaker <fe Ray Co. 



California. 
The (irolden age of California begins 
when its gold is used for purposes like 
this. From such deeds must rise the 
new California of the coming century, no 
longer the California of the gold-seeker 
and the adventurer, but the abode of 
high-minded men and women, trained in 
the wisdom of the ages and imbued with 
the love of nature, the love of man, and 
the love of God. And bright indeed will 
be the future of our State if, in the useful- 
ness of the university, every hope and 
prayer of the founders shall be realized. 
— From David Starr Jordan' 8 Address, 



The Hahnemann Medical College. 
This institution has made an excellent 
record on the Pacific Coast. Many of its 



graduates are now holding leading posi- 
tions as physicians and surgeons in 
different parts of the West. The college 
is founded on a broad and liberal basis, 
and its graduates are known on account 
of their progressiveness and the desire to 
be students, not only during their college 
days, but during life. The Hahnemann 
College has ample facilities and great 
advantages. The building is complete in 
all its appointments. The college dispen- 
sary is the largest in San Francisco, and 
has been established nearly twenty years. 
The first term of the four years' course 
will begin in October. The faculty is 
composed of learned and practical men. 
The well-known and successful physi- 
cian, Dr. C. B. Currier, is dean. 

How to Get This Journal for One Dollar 
First Offer.— Any teacher who will 
send lis a subscription price for any 
Eastern school journal, and one dollar, 
will get the two journals for one year. 

Second Offer.— Any teacher who will 
send us an order for five dollars' worth 
of any books published (except State 
school books) will be sent the Journal 
one year free. Address, 

Harr Wagner. 
.^5#* Both the above offers good for 
thirty days only. 



The Chico Normal School graduated 
forty-four teachers. The school has done 
remarkably clever work the past year, 
and the inauguration of a model country 
school in the training deparment, is one 
of the most practical features. Principal 
Pennell and wife will spend the vacation 
in San Francisco, with headquarters at 
Hotel Oliver. 



Jas. C. Dumbreck, Prang's Pacific Coast 
agent, has returned to Chicago. He made 
many friends among the school people on 
this coast. 

William A. Mowry, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Salem, is now ready 
to give lei^tures before teachers' insti- 
tutes. 



BLACKBOARDS $." 



is estimated that more 
than half the schoolhouses 
of California have poor 
^ Blackboards, — miserable makeshifts, upon which neat work is im 



fj) 



possible, and so rough that the rooms are filled with chalk-dust, 



ruinous to clothes and injurious to lungs! . . . Nothing is more 
^ important than Good Blackboards! Why not have them? 

THE HAYNES VENEER BLACKBOARDS 



fj) 



Are fully equal to the best natural slate, but fortunately we can furnish 
them at about half the cost. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular. We 
carry in stock, and furnish at reduced prices, EVERYTHING REQUIRED BY 
SCHOOLS — Furniture, Bells, Maps, Charts, Globes, Apparatus, Books, 

AND General Su implies. Ncw illustrated Catalogue for those wishing to order. Write us. 

The Pacific School Furnishing Co. r.3 m'-'^illt'stS ?rr« 
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Superintendent Edward Hyatt relates 
the following: A teacher wrote to an 
Eastern publishing-house for a Isey to a 
primary arithmetic. She was surprised 
a few weelss later with this answer : ** We 
have no key to the book. You will find 
it a regular st^m* winder.'* 

• • • 

E. E. Keech, for a number of years the 
efficient president ofthe Santa Ana school 
board, tells a good story of the notebook 
fad that prevailed in many ofthe schools, 
and to the neglect of training the memory. 
A student had graduated at the Lebanon 
Normal School, in Ohio. In going home 
he had to cross the Ohio river. On the 
way across he lost his satchel, containing 
all the notebooks he had filled with learn- 
ing during the past four years. It was 
impossible to recover so much valuable 
knowledge. The graduate sat down on 
the opposite bank and wept. He had to 
go back to the school and begin all over 
again, in order to get his education. 

• • ♦ 

•* William,*' said the the teacher, "parse 
the sentence, *Xenia has about 7500 in- 
habitants.'" 

William had not studied the lesson, but 
he began boldly : 

**Xenia is an active verb, first person**— 

**A verb, is it? " 

"Yes'm." 

** Can you give me some other sentence 
in which it is used as a verb? " 

" Yee'm. I have n't Xenia over at our 

house for a long time.** 

• » # 

Customer— Have yon a copy of "Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles." 

Booksellei^— No, sir; we are sold out. 
But we can give you "Reflections of a 
Married Man." 



To the Educational Public. 
We are pleased to announce that we 
have disposed of our entire educational 
business to the Whitaker A Ray Com- 
pany, who will conduct a general school- 
book and supply business. We turn 
over to them all orders that we may 
hereafter receive in this line, and would 
refer our past educational patrons to 
them. Mr. Chas. M. Wiggin, who is a 
member of the company and will have 
charge of the business here, has been in 
full management of our educational 
department for many years, so that we 
feel assured that your orders will be 
promptly and carefully filled. We ear- 
nestly recommend them 4o the educa- 
tional public, and wish them every 
success. Very truly. 

The Bancroft Company, 
H. H. Bancroft, President. 



Wm. Tappan, the representative of 
Oinn <fe Co., was met at the Hotel Del 
Coronado by his wife and child. Mr. 
Tappan is a graduate of an Ohio college, 
and one of the most scholarly men in th^ 
book business. 

C. C. Adams, a member of The Whit- 
aker A Ray Company is visiting Southern 
California, in the interests ofthe firm. 



How's This! 
We offer one hundred dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

P. J. Cheney A Co., Prop8.,Toledo,0. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West A Truax, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Waldino, Kinnan a Marvin, 

Wholesale DruggisU, Toledo, O. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, 76c. 
per bottle Sold by all druggists. Tes- 
timonials free. 



Wanted— A Teacher. 
Teachers are wanted to canvass for this 
Journal, and to represent it at institutes, 
normal schools, summer schools, and 
educational gatherings* Items of school 
news always appreciated. Big commis- 
sions paid. 



THE 



BANKERS 
A LLIANCE 



Noah Count— Well, Hedison, any new 
conceit on hand? Inventor— Yes ; my 
son *s home from school.— .filr. 



Of Los Angelbs, Cal, 



Moles, Warts, Superfluous Hair, 




>^As: 



A Large Moiitli 

Powder Marks 

Tattoo Marks 

A Rei Noso 

A PdQ Nose 

Red Veins 

Blackheads 

BIrtlimarks 

Bartoers' Itrh 



Acne, Eczema, 

Wens, Cysts, 

Dandruff, 

Freckles, 

Pimples, 

Scars, 

Pminos. 

Wrinkles, 

Outstanding Ears 

or any Marie, Blemish, Deformity, or Disease 
on, in, or under the skin, treated. 

Lola Montez Creme, 
The Skin Food and Tissue Builder 

Makes Ladies beautiful. Prevents wrinkles. 
Keeps skin in perfect condition. Price 75 cts. 
By all druggists. No matter what form, Mrs. 
Nettie Harrison's articles will cure. Ladies 
at a distance treated for all defects of the face 
and figure. For any special or complicated 
blemish of face or form, write 

3IRS. NETTIK HARRISON, 

DermatoIofiTlst, 
40-42 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 



Accident 
Insurance 

.. -"^ Life 

Insurance 

COMBINED 

In the Same Policy. 



The Cost is within the reach of all. 
Women admitted on the same terms as 
men. 

Teachers can act as agents and make 
money. 

ADDRBSS 

J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Sec'y. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

OR 

C. W. STONE. Gen'l Agent, 

Room X4, Fifth Floor, MiUt Buildiog, 

San Francisco, Cal. 



D. C. Heatt & Co.'s 

PUbliGltiOnS may always be ob- 
tained of the following parties: 

Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, 
The Whitaker & Ray Co., 

TaUZy & Co. p^^ information regard- 

ing the introduction of these books, please 
address our California agent, 

CASPAR W. HODGSON, 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

zed by Google 



Catalogues, 
Circulars, and 
Full Information 
Free. 
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Tbc HabperD^oo Hospital College 

OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

Located at 1 1 5 Haigbt Stre^tt above Octavia 



KACULTY 



C. B. CURRIER, M. D., Dean^ Emeritus Professor of Diseases of the Throat and Chest. $9^ Dean's 

hours: 11-12, 7-8 p.m. 
J. N. ECKEL, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Paedoloe>'. 
J. A. ALBERTSON, M. D.. Emeritus Brofessor of Obstetrics. 
GEO. H. PALMER, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Surecry. 
WM. BOERICKE, M. D.. Registrar, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
GEO. H. MARTIN, M. D , Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases and Chnical Medicine. 
H. C. FRENCH, A. M., M. D., Professor of Diseases and Surgery of the Eye and Ear. 
A. C. PETERSON, A. B , M. D., Professor of Diseases of Throat and Anatomy of Eye and Ear. 
G. H. JENKS, A. M., M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
SIDNEY WORTH, A B., M D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
JAMES W. WARD, M. D.. Professor of Gynaecology. 
J. E. LILIENTHAL, M. D., Professor of Paedoloa^y. 

E. R. BRYANT, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Associate Prolcssor of Surg:er>'. 
C. L. TISDALE, M. D.. Professor of Physiology. 

C. W. BRONSON. M. D., Professor of Microscopy and Histology. 
A. B. JORDAN, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

F. G. CANNEY, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy. 

GUY E. MANNING, M. D., Assistant to Chair of Chemistry. 
A. P. VAN DUZER, Esq., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 
W. N. LAMB, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 



The Thirteenth Regular Course of Lectures will commence on the first Monday in 
October, 1895, and continue seven months. 

The qualifications for matriculation and graduation are the same as are required by the oldest and 
most progressive of the Eastern colleges. 

A fullfour years' graded course of study is required for graduation. 

A preliminary examination, or high school certificate, or other evidence of a fair education, is 
required upon entrance. 

Due credit will be allowed to graduates and to students of other recognized colleges. 

Ample clinical advantages are provided for in a well attended Dispensary attachM to the College. 

Dispensary, Dissecting Room and Library are open to students throughout the year. 

For further particulars, apply to or addtess 

OR C. B. CURRIBR9 mi* Dm Dean, 921 Geary St. 

TiTIII. BOBRICKB9 mi. Dm Registrar, 234 Sutter St. 



Los (3n&^l^5 
Teact)crs' 



This office enters its seventh year of business 
with good prospects. It is associated with the 
Fisk Teachers' Agencies in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis, and has a record of 8077 
positions filled. Each branch is managed by teachers 
of college education, and of long and successful experi- 
ence in important educational positions. The managers 
know what qualities are essential in a good teacher. They 
have an honorable pride in making their future business, 
like their past, worthy of the best patronage and commend- 
ed by the best educators. They cannot afford to do less. 
No effort that experience and study can suggest will be 
spared to accomplish this result. 
We invite acquaintance with teachers and trustees by correspondence and by calls at our 
office. Circulars free. C. C. BOYNTON, Manager. 



VSt»% S. Spring St. 



\9^A«^^f/%ne Cannot be more pleasantly 
iroWOMWI/9 spent than on a Bicycle 
Kemember that the cneapest is generally the 
most expenslTe. If you want a really 
substantial, strong, easy-running and graceful 
wheel, you will never make a mistake if you buy 

TSfSterlingBicycle 



\ 




LADY'S WHEEL v«8 lbs.). Price, 9106. 
JOHNSXONB & BRYABI, 

(STATB AGENTS), 

Caulogue Free 3x4 POSt St., 8* P* 



1849 Jackson St., cor. Gough, 

Under the direction and ownership of 

DR. 8. H. l^ILrLrBV, 

A ided by a corps of able and experienced teachers. A 
number of pupils received into the family — limited to 
twenty-five. Next term opens on August i, 1895 

The Oakland Seminary 

528 ELEVENTH STREET 

Corner of Clay. 

Will Open Monday, July 29, 1 895 

MR3. M. K. BLAKE, PtindpaX. 

T. D. ADAMS, A. M., MARY E. ALLEN, A. B., 

Mcuter. Preceptress. 

The oldest private school in Oakland. Best 
of accommodations for boarding or day pupils. 
Includes the different departments, from Kin- 
dergarten to University Work. None but teach- 
ers of large culture and experience, who are 
well known to many of the leading educators 
of the country. Sj>ecial attention to Art, 
Music, Oratorical Work. Physical Culture and 
Deportment. A safe and pleasant home school. 
Centrally and healthfully located. 



EVE Y YOUNG MAN AND WOMAN . . . 

SHOULD HAVE A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 




Prof. L. P. W. Stiehl, one of the leading buai- 
neaa educators of California. 

They are after us . . . 

Because we have the best college in the city. Because we 
furnish students with books free of charge. Because our 
graduates sive universal satisfaaion. Because we secure 
situations for all our students as sodd as they are com- 
petent. Because we charge just half what other colleges 
do for tuition. Because our college is the only institution 
in the West that conductsa " Special Teacher's Course " 
in Shorthand, Bookkeeping, and Penmanship by mail. 

We are after you . . . 

Because the best course for the least money in the short- 
est time is given at StlehPs Shortnand and 
Business College, History Building, 733 Market 
Street, San Francisco Write for circulars. 




GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. 



MANUFACTURKRS OF 



Church, Lodge, Office, and Bank 

FURNITURE, 
638-640 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

C. A. Murdock & Co. 

J General 

^ Printers ^^ 

School r3 2 Clay St. 

Catalogues g^low Montgomery 

.nd Programs San Francisco 

Specialties Telephone, Main 1397 

Do Yob Want a Rubber Stamp? ?o''1he'*?e^. 

liable and reasonable manufacturer of all kinds 
of Rubber Stamps. 

AAROBI D. OAKLrBY 

423 Washington 8t. San Francisco 

Stamps for Sohool Districts and 
Teaohers at a Discount. 
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A SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING, BY GRADES, 

Along the Lines of Geography, History, Natural History and Science, and Literature. 



Grade. Literature. History. Nat. History and Science. Geography. 



ist . . . Appleton*s First or Rick- 

I oflf's Supplementary ^ ^ 

First Reader. 

I I 

2d. ... I Easy Steps for Little i Grandfather's Stories. Johonnot's Book of Cats and j 
I Feet. I I Dogs. 

3d .... I Golden Book of Choice Stories of Heroic Deeds. 1 Friends in Feathers and Fur. 
I Reading. 1 

4th .. . Book of Tales. Stories of Our Country. Neighbors with Wings and 

I . Fins. 



Long's Home Geogra- 
phy. 

Long's Home Geogra- 
phy. 



5th .. . Readings from Nature's Stories of Other I.ands. Some Curious Flyers, Creep- | Geographical Reader 
i Book. ers, and Swimmers. ' and Primer. 

6th ... Seven American Classics. Stories of the Olden Some Neighbors wiih Claws j Geographical Reader 
! Time. and Hoofs. and Primer. 

I ■ • I 

7th .. . Seven British Classics. Ten Great Events in Hooker's Chapters on Plant t Johonnot's Geographi- 

Hisiory. Life. cal Reader. 

8th ... I Cathcari's Literary Read- , Shepherd's Historical ' Monieith's Popular Science ; Johonnot's Geographi- 
I er, a Manual of Eng • Reader. Reader. | cal Reader. 

j lish Literature. , 



9th .. . Cathcart's Lit. Reader, Skinner's Readings in Glimpses of the Animate Johonnot's Geographi- 
' (continued). Folk-Lore. World. cal Reader. 

AMERICAN BOOK CO., New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, loj Battery St., San Francisco. 

NEW SCHnni SL\VV\ T HOUSE 

The Entire Educational Business of THE BANCROFT COMPANY 
has just been purchased by 

T55 WniTflKCR & RflT C2 

(INCORPORATED) 

^ ' Who will make a specialty of the SCHOOL SUPPLY BUSINESS 

^ and will carry a Complete Stock of 

5QHOOL 5UPPLIC5 flNb 49 School Reward Cards, School Diplomas, School Furni- 



^#^1 I eriP T^PVI^ ttr^OIC^ 4& ^^^^^' School Library Books, School Apparatus School 
V^UI^-LVIL I LAI -DUUrVO v • Xext- Books, Kindergarten Material and Primary Aids, 
and s^full line of Teachers* Books and Supplementary Reading. 

Special Agents for A. Flanagan, March Bros., Silver Burdett & Co., E. S, Werner, C. W. Bardeen 
& Co., E. L. Kellogg & Co., Normal Publishing House, Parker's Arithmetic 
^ Chart, and the School Music Books of W. W. Whitney & Co. 

m WRITB -FOR COMF>LBTB CIRCULARS OF THBIR BOOKS m 

i 

Sole Agents for Parker's Arithmetical Chart, Rand St McNally's School Maps, and the Pacific 
' Automatic Desk. 



New Catalogue just out, and will be pleased to receive applications for a copy. Correspondence solicited. 
— =:^^= AGENTS WANTED =r^^ — 

T-"-^ WHIT/IKEK 6* R/IT CS " 723 MflKKCT stkccj 
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The Moon. 

(From a photograph taken at the Lick Observatory.) 
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£M_SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 

Beacon Llohts of Patriotism.— Carrtnyf(^. In- 
spires love of country, and furnishes read- 
ings, recitations, etc ,for patriotic occasions. 

The Youna Folks' Library.— Dunfon. 

Stories of Ctiiid-Llfe. (Four volumes.) 
Book I —At Home. 
Book II —At Play. 
Book III —In the*Counlry. 
Book IV —At School. 

Tlie Worid and Its People. Geographical Read- 
ers (five volumes published). 
Book I.— First Lessons. 
Book II.— Glimpses of the World. 
' Book III.— Our Own Country. 

Book IV.— Our American Neighbors. 
Book v.— Modern Europe. 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. 
Todd and Powell. 

Primer. Preliminary Work in Reading. 

First Reader. First Steps in Reading. 

Second Reader. Select Readings and Culture 
Lesions. 

Alternate Second Reader. Progressive readings 
in Nature. 

Third Reader. Diversified Readings and Studies. 

Alternate Third Reader. How to Read with Open 
Eyes. 

Fourth Reader. The Wonderful Things around 
Us. 

Fifth Reader. Advanced Readings in Literature 
—Scientific, Geographical, Historical, Patri- 
otic, and Miscellaneous. 

Primary Reading Charts. (Illustrated.) For pre- 
liminary work. Complete with Patent Sup- 
porter. 

Send for our circulars descriptive of 
The Normal Music Course. The Cecilian Series of 
Study and Song, The Normal Review System of 
Writing (including Vertical Copies), and for 
information concerning any department of 
instruction you may be interested In. 

We are able to meet all School Require- 
ments for Text-books and Helps. 

Silver, Burdett & Company 

PUBLI8HEB8 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 



[iGH-ARM 
UMBERi 



ONLY ^<(;f' J 



IS THE 

^wing^chineJ 
^ "» 4^. 

A. D. AYRES, 

Pacific Coast Agent, 

1368 Market St., 

San Francisco. 



The Teaclier's Z^^^i 

Emporium. 'iU^'^LT 

Pedagrogrlcal Rooks* 

Busy lilTork and Prlm'y Aids* 

Xeaclier's Helps, 

Klndergrarten material, 

Dlalogmes and Plays, 

BlaclctM>ard Stencils, 

Slate Stencils, Drawing: Aids, 

Scliool Diplomas, 

Aids to School Discipline. 

Scliool music Boolcs. 

Scliool and CoMegre ^ext- 

Books, 
Scliool Furniture, 
Apparatus and Supplies, 

-And the Largest Stock on this Coast of.".' .. ' h * 

School Library BobKs. 

Write for circulars and catalogues; or, if you iieed 
anything in the above lines, write at once and we wiU 
guarantee satisfaction. Address . . . 

Xlie liiriiltaker & Ray Co., 

723 Market Street, 



Pnblishers, 
Bootcsellers, 
School Fnmlfiliers 



San Francisco. 



T<ia 






Send for 
Sreclal 
SchobI 
Price List. 



Flags, 



Every variety 
and price 
on hand 
^^-y w and made 

flags. t»°^j-^ 

F. E. SADLER, - • 537 Market 8t. 



•n- 



-=-THE^^CLEVELAND^- 

It L^Gscls in Design, 

It L,e&cls in I mproveinents. 

It L^eeids in Gueirantee, 



-4»- 



- c/.vc/o<b'xy<><o' 



NARROW TREAD. 

LARGE TUBING. 



^-'yc^^-'y^yryr^ 




/e^/r-^/^-yc/- / r r r / /- , 



/cye^yo /r^ jfc/^jf c/ ^ <y~^^ 



BURWELL BEARINGS. 

RELIABLE TIRES. 



:^^</^^'v.j 



- ^jft/^j^f^J^jT/^y^/ . 



MeicLe of Best Materials, 

Manufactured. Conscientiously, 
Workmanship Unsurpassed, 

H. A, LOZIER &CO. 

(Send for Catalogue and Prices.) 304-306 McAllister Street, San Francisco. 
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New Seriks.— Volume I. 

Old Skbiks.— Golden £ba, Vol. XLIII. 
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Established 1852. 




t>nbliBbct*B notice. 

The Western Joubnal of 

Education sacceeds to the 

BubBcription llBta. adrertifi- 

Nj^viiHM'xx^^^i' ^^^^^^Bovw j^^^ *"fif patronage, and good will 

^'^^^fKjf^^ fj^m^^KKUfVTi^f^K ^' ^^^ Golden Era, established 

- -^^^B^-i^miBm^jM^^m^mm^m liii jq gj^^ Francisco in 1852. 

Subscription, |1.60 a year. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
See our spiecial combination 
offer. It will meet your wants. 
Remit by check, post-office 
order, Wells Fargo & Co., or 
by stamps. 
Advebtibeiientb. — Adver- 
tisements of an unobjectionable nature will be inserted at the rate of two 
dollars a month per inch. 

M88.~ Articles on methods, trials of new theories, actual experiences 
and school news, reports of teachers' meetings, etc., urgently solicited. 

Essays and institute addresses not speciaUy prepared for publication 
not desired. • 

Address all communications to Habb Waonsb,728 Market street, S.F. 
THE WHITAKER & RAY COMPANY, PUBLISHEBS. 

SPECIAL CLUB LIST. 

Thk Wept'n Joubnal of Education The West'n Joubnal of Education 

andOurTimes |160 and Pedagogical Seminary... |5 00 

and Teachers' Institute 2 00 and Education 8 60 

and American Teacher 2 00 and Lond. Educational Rev'w 8 50 

and Primal y School 2 00 and Werner's Voice Magaxine 2 00 

and Oyerland Monthly 3 50 and N. Eng. Jour, of Educat'n 3 5o 

and Cosmopolitan 2 50 

Our special offer of Our Times, a monthly journal of current events,— 

just the thing for the schoolrooom,— and this journal one year for |1.60. 
Send your subscription to Habb Wagneb, 723 Market street, 8. F. 

Entered at the San Francisco Post Office as second-class mail matter. 



James G. Kennedy. 



The sudden death of James G. Ken- 
nedy was a shock to his personal 
friends and a loss to the State. Mr. Kennedy was a 
strong man, full of mental and physical vigor. As 
Superintendent, teacher, and principal, he was a suc- 
cess, and his plans for the San Francisco Normal 
School carried into eflTect would have made it known 
and respected throughout the State. His life work is 
now over, and his memory to those who loved him 
will be a richer legacy than the companionship of any 
of the living. 

«r «r «r 

Round Superintendent Thomas J. Kirk has in- 

Tables. troduced the "Round-Table" discussions 
in his institute work successfully. The method pur- 
sued is about as follows: The teachers interested in a 
particular topic will meet around a table, or in a circle, 
choose a leader, and discuss the topic informally. 
The teachers talk more freely, and arrive at more defi- 
nite conclusions, because there is no " Mr. Chairman '* 
to address, and no necessity of standing up. 



A Piece of The committee to raise funds in Oak- 

Arrogant land to secure financial aid to purchase 

Impudence. ^ g^^^ ^^ ^j^^ Wilmerding School sent 
a begging request to the teachers. The teachers, who 
have an educational but no financial interest in the 
establishment, did not respond liberally. The com- 
mittee then held them up to ridicule in the press. 
The teachers who refused to subscribe did right. The 
property-owners, the men who collect their interest 
and their rents, and do nothing, should raise $100,000 
in a week. It will enhance the value of their property. 
The capitalists, who sit with folded hands, enjoy the 
enterprise of the committee in trying to secure funds 
from the school-teachers. It is most unwise, uncalled 
for, and certainly should make the committee a fit 
subject for that merciless weapon — the ridicule of all 
just people. It is proper for the Oakland teachers to 
subscribe to help entertain the State Teachers' Associ- 
ation, or for anything that will help them personally 
or professionally; but that they should be badgered 
for a subscription that banks, real-estate owners, and 
business-men will reap the benefits of is impudence. 
As Professor Griggs would say, " It is immoral ! " 
* ♦ ♦ 

Live A TEACHER in the city of Oakland be- 

Objects. lieves that objects are better than pictures 
for teaching observation lessons. So she substituted a 
real live cat for the picture, and the children were de- 
lighted. They wrote stories about its fur, its legs, its 
clawp, its tail, its eyes, and one, who was devoted to the 
muse, gave a poetic efi'usion of the cat's mews. At 
recess the cat ran away. The little girls cried — the 
whole school was in an uproar — but "the cat never 
came back." Blackboard stencils and reading-charts, 
with pictures, are considered more convenient, if not 
on so sound a pedagogical basis as the real, live cat. 

«r «r «r 

The sute The State Teachers' Association will 
Association, nieet in Oakland on the second, third, and 
fourth days of January, 1896. An effort will be put 
forth to make this a notable gathering of teachers. 
Earl Barnes, the President, and the Executive Com- 
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mittee are at work on a well-balanced program. Wayne 
P. Smith, the new man in the San Jose State Normal, 
and Dr. Dresslar, of the Los Angeles Normal, will meet 
the teachers of the State in formal addresses. The 
Universities will not fill so many places as hitherto on 
the program. The aim is to treat more particularly of 
those questions that have a vital interest to the teachers 
and have a nearness to experience. The Oakland pe**- 
ple will prepare to entertain the teachers handsomely. 
* * % 

A Fable About There was once upon a time a merchant 
Competition, ^ho controlled the trade of a certain 
neighborhood. He grew sleepy and careless. He sold 
stale goods to his patrons, and made no effort to get 
either new or standard merchandise. A man came 
along and started a store, with new goods, on an oppo- 
site corner. He made an effort to get new and standard 
wares. The people patted him on the back and were 
glad. The merchant who had grown careless grew 
active. He put a new cover on his Pacific Educational 
Journal, read the proof carefully, wrote up the State 
Normal Schools, gave space to the State University, 
and improved his store in many ways. Verily, verily, 
saith the prophet, competition is the life of official 

school journals. 

« « « 

A Wrong The Popular Educator for September has 
Impression, a jerky article on California. It locates 
the University of California in Los Angeles, and uses 
an out-of-date cut of the Cliff House. Children who 
study the picture, then visit the place, and see the 
magnificent new structure, will be convinced that it 
is more profitable to be taught from objects, rather 
than the pictures of objects. 

« «r « 

San Francisco has the finest collection of school 
photographs at the Atlanta Exposition. Great credit 
is due Superintendent Moulder, his efficient deputy, 
Madison Babcock, and the School Board for placing our 
school system so prominently before the nation. 



AN ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. 

BY 8. ROeELLA KELLBY. 

IT hung in our County Superintendent's office — a 
photograph of a real, live schoolroom in California. 

I studied it carefully, that August day, — perhaps 
with more interest because I had seen the original and 
knew it was a truthful picture. 

It was the second grade of one of our city schools. 
A box of drawing models was oh each desk, and the 
photographer had caught the bright, expectant look on 
each face as, holding a cube in both small hands, they 
waited for instructions from the teacher. 

All around the room one could see blackboards 
covered with number work and stenciled illustrations 
of many lessons in phonics. 

The books on the teacher's desk were orderly, and 



conspicuous among them was a late number of a school 
journal. Flowers were on the desk and in the win- 
dows. A little alcove in one corner contained a variety 
of seeds mounted on cards and labeled. Here were 
the winged seeds of the maple, taking our thoughts 
back to our native New England, cotton-seeds fn)ni 
Dixie land, cockle-burrs, caraway, and coriander, with 
many beautiful grains and grasses. 

Our favorits poets smiled on us from the walls. Ve- 
netian shutters excluded the fiery heat glowing on the 
pavement and scorching the roses beneath the windows. 

And where, all this time, was the presiding genius'! 
who made all things so fair in this ideal schoolroom? 

She was in the background, helping a dear, dull, 
little fellow to comprehend some vexing question. 

Yes, this is my ideal of what a schoolroom ought to 
be— clean, beautiful surroundings, busy, orderly pu- 
pils, and a loving, patient teacher. 

And when I know that this teacher has lived, loved, 
and labored here eight years, I do not wonder that 
good results have followed and the influences of a 
cultured womanho«)d have stamped themselves on her 
environment. 

If the teacher could know that her position in the 
school were permanent, would she not feel the pride 
that comes with possession and put more of the beau- 
tiful into her work and surroundings? 

On the other hand, perhaps, a progressive, wide- 
awake teacher may make herself so valuable to a com- 
munity that it cannot afford to do without her. 

And yet, the teacher, unaided, cannot make the 
schoolroom what it should be. Out of her slender 
purse she cannot provide the furnishing. It takes tact 
and tax from the patrons and trustees to secure even 
the necessary improvements in our district schools. 

I know a little woman who has for two years tried 
to "keep school" in a room with dingy walls, remnants 
of window curtains, a battered and ink-stained pine 
table, that must serve the place of a desk, and nothing 
pretty or attractive around her, except forty-two of the 
dearest and brightest children that the sun ever shone 
on, and often a lovely bouquet of roses, such as Cali- 
fornia alone produces. 

This little woman is going to compromise, the com- 
ing year, and ask the trustees to provide the useful, 
such as new window-shades, shelves for her books, and 
walls cleaned and newly tinted; then she will furnish 
the ornaments — pictures, table-cover, books from her 
private library, etc. 

I hope, in another article, to tell you how she has 
succeeded. 

As one's capacities become enlarged, his tastes puri- 
fied, and his aims exalted, he has less and less concern 
over the question of ** the ethics of amusement.*' He 
finds that the richest pleasures are highest up. As the 
spirit attains more, the senses demand less. — Philip 
Stafford Mozom, 
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Primary Aetl)0(ls. 



just? If 80, please describe it, and tell 
why you considered it just. 

We should like all the papers — 
those that are imperfect as well as 



OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OP CHILDREN. 



[The foUowing studies, issued by tlie Department of Educa- 
tion of Leland Stanford Jr. University, afford exoeUent material 
for developing the powers of tlie cbUd to think. Tbey also afford 
unconscious tuition in EngUsb. A child wiU choose its own 
words to express its own ideas. The words will therefore be 
stronger than when the child is consciously writing an exercise 
called composition. An exoeUent drill would be for teachers to 
give the pupils the outlines for language and composition work. 
Then send the results to Earl Barnes, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. The papers will have an additional value to him, 
because the child doing this as regular work would not be 
guilty of self-consciousness.— The Editor.] 



Punishment for Weak Time- Sense, 
■y TTOU will place us under obligations if you will 
V I give your class as a composition exercise this 
^L little story, with the question, and send us the 
papers, each marked with the age and sex of the 
writer. Of course, there should be no discussion before 
the writing: 

"One day, when I was about seven years old, I went 
to a neighbor's to play; and my mother told me to be 
back by six o'clock. I was enjoying myself so much 
that I did not know how fast the time was passing, 
until I noticed it was getting dark. Then I ran home 
as fast as I could; but it was half-past six when I got 
there, and the family had been to supper. My mother 
scolded me for being late. Was it just or unjust, and 
why?'' 

Class Punishments. 

One day the teacher left the room, and while she 
was gone several children in the room began to make 
a noise. The teacher heard the noise as she was com- 
ing back, but did not know which children were out of 
order, and none of the class would tell her. So she 
kept the whole class in after school. Was that punish- 
ment just or unjust, and why? 

You will oblige us if you will give the above little 
st )ry, with the question, as a composition exercise, and 
send us the papers, each marked, with the age and sex 
of the writer. 

Punishments in School or at Home. 

Please have your children write, as a composition 
exercise, the answer to this question: Have you ever 
had an unjust punishment? If so, what was it, and 
why was it unjust? 

Of course, there should be no discussion before the 
question is given; and we shall probably get better re- 
sults if the children do not know that they are writing 
for any particular object. 

Another day, please have the class write on: Have 
you ever received a punishment that you considered 



those that are complete, 
should have the age and 
writer indicated on it. 



Each sheet 
the sex of the 




sun 



NoTB.— Tbis page includes all the letters of the alphabet except y and ; 
and the long and short sounds of the vowels. It is a device valuable ii 
teaching the sounds of the letters. 

( From •* The Werner Primer.'' Copyrighted. ) 



Job Wood, Jr., has a reputation to maintain. He 
is credited with being the best institute superintendent 
in the State. In his introductory address, at the Mon- 
terey Teachers' Institute, he made some valuable sug- 
gestions touching the various phases of the duties of 
teachers, parents, and pupils. The Institute was de- 
voted largely to papers and discussions from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. He had an array of well-known 
names — State Superintendent Black, Professors Brown, 
Barnes, Jenkins, Griggs, and Dr. Dille and Harr Wag- 
ner — on the list of instructors. The Monterey teachers 
showed themselves to be thoroughly wideawake and 
progressive, and Mr. Wood maintained his reputation 
as an able presiding officer and a good organizer. 

** The one prudence in life is concentration; the one 
evil is dissipation; and it makes no difiference whether 
our dissipations are coarse or fine." 

'* Nature is upheld by antagonism. Passions, resist- 
ance, danger, are educators. We acquire the strength 
we have overcome." 
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WHO, WHERE, WHEN, WHAT, WHY. 

Language Lesson on the Value of Work for Third or 
Second Grade Pupils. 

BY SLLEN M. HENBEL. 

[The purpose of this lesson is to teach the children that cer- 
tain words have a value in asking questions. The method of 
teaching this is the following story.— E. M. H.] 

ONCE upon a time there lived, away across the 
ocean, five little boys, and the name of each 
little boy was Willie. When these boys lived across 
the ocean they did not know one another; but all their 
papas decided to come to our country at the same time. 
They happened to take the same ship; and as they 
were on it many days, of course the five little Willies 
became acquainted, and so did their papas and 
mammas. When the big ship reached America the 
five families did not want to leave one another; so 
they all went to New York. The five papas bought 
five lots, all in a row, and had their houses built ex- 
actly alike. 

Here is a picture of the houses. You see each house 



spells, Mr. H-e-n, but I am going to ask you what you 
think he called himself. No; it was not Mr. Hen, but 
just plain Mr. HSn. He said it wasn't worth while to 
worry about one's name. But his neighbor, Mr. H-a-t, 
did worry about his name a great deal. Just think of 
being called Mr. Hat! He couldn't bear that name, 
and insisted that every one should call him Mr. Hat. 
The last gentleman — Mr. H-y — thought just as Mr. 
H^n did, that a common name was good enough, and 
so he let people call him Mr. Hy., 

At last the five houses were all finished; and then 
the five little Willies, with their mammas and papas, 
moved into them from the hotel. Oh, what a good 
time those little Willies had then! But there was one 
thing that troubled them, and that was that each boy's 
name was Willie. In the midst of some very nice 
game they would hear one of their mammas call Willie, 
and then all of them would have to run to see which 
one of them was called. This bothered them so much 
that they decided to take nicknames. [IJave class tell 
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has a door-plate. What is a door-plate? [^Have chil- 
dren answer,'] These five gentlemen had only their 
last names on the door-plates. The first papa's nanje 
was Mr. H-o. What does that spell? Yes; but he 
thought that Ho was too common a name, so he called 
himself Mr. Ho. The house of Mr. He-r-e was next 
to Mr. Ho's house. What would you say his name 
was? It does spell Here, but this gentleman's wife 
thought that it sounded much nicer to be called Mrs. 
H^re; and so this papa was known as Mr. H^re. I 
won't have to ask what the next gentleman's name 



what a nickname is.] But they couldn't think of any 
good nicknames at first. 

One day they were playing in front of their houses, 
when one of the boys said he had thought of some 
splendid nicknames. He proposed tbat each one of 
them should take the first letter of their first name 
and put it before their last name, and then call it as 
if it were one word. The boys were anxious to see 
what their nicknames would be; so one of them took 
a piece of chalk from his pocket end wrote a ir before 
the name on every door-plate, like this: 






WHO 
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WHhN 
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I want some one to tell me the nicknames of these 
little Willies. [Get the pupih to give the names: Who, 
Where, When, What, Why.] Everybody was glad 
when these Willies at last found some nicknames; but 
their mammas did not like the chalk on the front 
doors, and the boys had to rub it all off again. 

Now, I am going to tell you something more about 
these boys. They were always asking questions. But 
the part that is strange is that they did not ask ques- 
tions about the same things. Who always asked ques- 
tions about persons; but Where asked about places. 
When didn't care about persons or places; but he al- 
ways wanted to know what time it was. What asked 
about things, and he was always saying: *'What is 
this?" or, **What is that?" Why was a boy who 
thought more about things than the other Willies. He 
wanted to know the reason for everything. [Be sure that 
the pupils understand the meaning of the word ^Weason.^']^ 

Finally, these boys became so well known, on ac- 
count of the questions they asked, that people began 
to use their names in asking questions. Didn't you 
ever notice that we use Who when we want to ask 
about a person? We say: "Who has been here?" or 
'' Who are you?" But when we want to ask about a 
place we say Where? So with the rest of these names 
we use When for time questions, What when we ask 
about things, and Why when we want to know the 
reason for things. 

I wonder how many of you can write sentences and 
ask questions using these five names? All take your 
slates and try, and Til put a list of them on the board, 
so that you won't forget what each name asks about. 
[Put the following list on the board:'} 

Who — persons. When — time. 

Where — places. What — things. 

Why — reason for things. 

[Have the children write Jive sentences, using these five 
qwstion words correctly, and taking care to end their 
sentences with question marks,} 



THE METRIC SYSTEM BECOMING UNIVERSAL. 

THE use of the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures is now practically universal in scientific 
investigations, and is slowly being introduced among 
manufacturing establishments making machinery for 
export to South American countries, where the system 
is employed. There are a number of societies in this 
country and England which are endeavoring to have 
it adopted for ordinary purposes by English-speaking 
people, but have not met with much success as yet. 

The English society for this purpose, the New Deci- 
mal Association, has just published a report of its 
last meeting, which contains some interesting infor- 
mation. Thomas Kyle pointed out a number of incon- 
sistencies against which the British tradesman has to 
contend. There is the troy ounce of 480 grains and 
the avoirdupois ounce of 480 grains. When an apothe- 



cary sells drugs at retail he uses the first measure, 
although he buys them by the second. There are also 
three separate dram weights, the avoirdupois, fluid, 
and apothecary, containing 27, 54, and 60 grains re- 
spectively, says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Over 200 separate ways of selling wheat are used at 
the present time in Great Britain. For example, a 
bushel of wheat weighs sixty-two pounds in Gloucester- 
shire, seventy pounds at Monmouth, and eighty pounds 
in Newtown. In Nottinghamshire a bushel of potatoes 
weighs eighty-four pounds, while in Cornwall it weighs 
224 pounds, nearly three times as much. The standard 
hundredweight is 112 pounds, but a hundredweight 
of cheese in Cheshire is 1 20 pounds. A butcher buying 
meat at wholesale expects but eight pounds in a stone, 
although it usually contains fourteen pounds. The 
man who wants a little ale and orders half a pint 
receives ten fluid ounces, but the uninitiated imbiber 
who calls for a glass cannot complain if he gets but 
nine, eight, or seven ounces, although half a pint and 
a glass are generally regarded as synonymous. 

R. A. Hadfield, one of the leading English steel 
manufacturers, said he saw no good grounds for 
attempting to defend a system under which the ore in 
one establishment he knew about was first weighed in 
Cornish tons of 2352 pounds, was then finished and 
weighed by long tons of 2240 pounds, and was finally 
sold by tons cf 2000 pounds. 




Note.— Encourage Uie children lo express in their* own language Uieir 
ideas of number by drawing pictures and telling number stones; as, "Four flags 
were standing up ;. one fell down and three were left ' ' Subtraction may also be 
illustrated by drawing a line through the number taken away. 

(From "The Werner Primer." Copyrighted.) 
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THOUGHT, AND ITS EXPRESSION. 

BY FRED H. HACKETT, AUTHOR OF"PURB ENGLIBH," BTC. 

WHAT, in man's education, can be more desirable than 
parity of verbal expression? Force and beauty of lan- 
guafi^e are not needed on all occasions, but the attribute always 
demanded, in even the most commonplace thoughts, is clear, 
ness. Without it, where are the varied charms of conversa- 
tion and literature? Considering language as an artificial 
instrument for the transmission of living thought, and remem- 
bering that words, at best, are but the weak signs of ideas, 
sentiments, and emotions, it remains for us to find the fittest 
mode for their expression. 

•* Every word is the sign of an idea," and " Every sentence 
is the expression of a thought,*' are familiar precepts; but it 
should also be remembered that in English, which is not a 
highly infiected language, like the Latin, words must be 
arranged systematically, or else they will be of little, if any, 
service to us in the communication of our thoughts. It is not 
so with a Latin sentence, which, shuffle the words as we will, 
admits of one and only one meaning. 

While not literally **a grammarless tongue," as Richard 
Grant White has termed it, English is an analytic language, to 
whose vocabulary many nations have contributed. The words 
street^ mountain, and cheese come to us from the ancient 
Romans. Tea is of Chinese origin; taHff, of Arabic; dairy ^ 
of Scandinavian ; banjo, of African ; pool, of Celtic ; yacht, of 
Dutch ; Yankee, of Indian ; etc. The history of words abounds 
with curiosities. Buzz and hiss, for example, are symbolic of 
the sounds uttered by the bee and the serpent. The titles Czar 
and Kaiser are derived from Caesar, and July comes from 
Julius. The political convention that nominated James K. 
Polk to be President of the United States gave birth to the 
word outsider. Idiot formerly meant citizen; thief, servant. 
person, actor ; etc. 

In old authors, we come across such expressions as, *'a 
bHsk lad,*' "a tight girl," "a pi-oper man," and "a pretty 
wench,*^ The sense, in which the adjectives brisk, tight, proper, 
and the noun wench are used, is likely to puzzle a modern 
reader, unless he has given due attention to the study of phil- 
ology. ''Content you," ''Abide here till I return," "If it 
pleasure you," "It will advantage you," "He is ashamed on 
it," "I've bidden him to dinner," "Wait until I give you 
notice,'^ " They reckon him honest," " lijumpswith my humor," 
etc., in olden times, were the equivalents of " Be satisfied," 
'• Stay here till I return," " If it please you," " It will benefit 
you," "He is ashamed of it," "I've invited him to dinner," 
"Wait until 1 give you permission," "They think him 
honest," " It agrees with my humor." These are a few of the 
many instances that prove our language to be in a state of 
evolution, gradual yet continual. 

A word frequently has several distinct meanings, and the 
sense of many words varies in a greater or less degree, accord- 
ing to the way in which we use them. Begin and commence are 
true synonyms, and can, I think, be used interchangeably in 
any construction ; but such words, in English, are compara- 
tively few. 

The class, however, of so-called synonyms— words with 
general resemblances, yet specific differences,— is correspond- 
ingly numerous. A prevalent lack of discrimination in their 
use is detrimental to clearness of expression. Orow, signifying 
to increase, should not be confounded with become, A dark 
sky may grow darker, but how can a clear sky grow dark ? 
Partially, implying a bias or prejudice, is not synonymous 
with paHly, meaning in part; and to refer to a case as having 
been partially heard, when we mean that the hearing has not 
been concluded, is accordingly an unintentional insult to the 



court. Patron is a virtual benefactor ; eustovMr 
a mere purchaser, — yet merchants sometimes 
think themselves very polite to refer to occa- 
sional customers as their patrons. A clear dis- 
tinction exists also between occur, to happ^, 
and transpire, to come to light. "A caucus 
occurred last week, but its doings have not yet 
transpired," is a correct expression ; but to say 
that a sad accident has just transpired is palpa- 
bly absurd. So, too, we inaugurate a man for- 
mally in the office to which he has been elected ; but it is far 
better English to use begin or open in such expressions as ** 1 
shall inaugurate a conservative policy," " He will inaugurate 
the exhibition." Convoke, to call together, is very generally 
slighted in favor of convene, to come together, consequently the 
terms are not interchangeable. It is the privilege of the Presi- 
dent to convoke Congress, and its duty to convene at the 
appointed time. Allude is also misused in the sense of refer. 
Bountiful is erroneously substituted for plentiful ; alcLcrity, for 
promptness ; charactei\ for reputation ; raised, for reared; far- 
ther, for furthrr; verbal, for oral; etc., etc. It will thus be seen 
that the study of synonymy is essential to clearness and exact- 
ness of expression. 

Let us now leave synonyms for the consideration of a miscel- 
laneous class of equally prevalent errors. In the daily news 
journals, where a literary standard of some sort ought lo be 
maintained for the benefit of people who do not wish to bother 
themselves with books, the slang of the day and nearly all 
varieties of grammatical and rhetorical blunders are of regular 
recurrence. "The curse and peril of language in our day," 
as Richard Grant White writes, "and particularly in this 
country, is that it is at the mercy of men who, instead of being 
content to use it well, according to their honest ignorance, use 
it ill, according to their affected knowledge." 

Consequently, it has become the custom of writers for the 
press to call a dandy a dude, a grammar school pupil a scholar, 
etc When a girl begins to sell goods in a store, she is a sales- 
lady instead of a plain saleswoman; alttiough, strange as il 
may seem, girls employed in household dtities have not yet 
won the distinction of houscladies and chamberladies, but re- 
main mere nursegirls and chambermaids. " He committed 
suicide" is condensed into " He suicided,*' Why n«>t, by 
analogy, say " He eonsumplioned,** or " He fevered, » when 
consumption or fever has caused the death ? We are told of 
the true facts of a celebrated case, but are not enlightened as 
to the false facts. We learn aU»> that the Governor has re- 
ceived an invite t6 give the citizens his opinion of the sugar 
combine; read of boys who have climbed down a chimney; and 
of girls who were "partly educated in Europe." It is quite 
possible for a boy to climb a chimney; but, since to climb 
means to ascend, never to descend, how he can climb down b 
not so clear. And if a girl has traveled all the way to Europe 
and returned only partly educated, she deserves sympathy; it 
would have been better for her had she stayed at home. " The 
kids attend school" and "The boiler has bursled'' are even 
worse, though not exaggerated, instances of the prevalent slang 
and the bad grammar to be seen in the metropolitan press. An 
untutored child will naturally say " He drinked it" and "She 
hurled me," but the melodious strains of Patti will fall flat 
upon the ear of the man who thinks the participles. In such 
defective sentences as "I seen him" and "He done it,'' as 
euphonious as the past tenses. 

Errors often occur in the use or rather misuse of modifying 
adjectives and adverbs and their corresponding phrases and 
clauses. "I only saw John." The adverb only here modiiiee 
the verb saw, and the supposition is that the speaker or writer 
merely saw John, but did not speak to him or touch him. If 
the adverb be placed immediately before the subject /, it be- 
comes an adjective. " Only I saw John," that is to say, he was 
not seen by anybody else. Using the adjective to modify the 
object, "I saw only John," it is evident that only one person 
was seen, and that his name was John. "They were nearly 
dressed alike." The adverb nearly in this sentence, if in- 
tended to modify alike, should be put just before it, thus, 
" They were dressed nearly alike." 
The adjective phrase generally follows the noun or pronoun 
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modified by it. *' A man was diflrging a well, with a lame leg." 
The phrase with a lame leg^ evidently refers to the noun man, 
and should accordingly be placed next after it, thus : ** A man, 
with a lame leg, was digging a well.'' The adverbial phrase, 
for his own amusement, is ludicrously located in the following 
sentence: "The verses were written by a man who had long 
been imprisoned, for his own amusement." It is not likely 
that his confinement amused him; consequently the phrase 
should come immediately after the verb were written and 
should not modify the predicate of the subordinate clause. 
'* We get salt from the sea, which we use to season our meats and 
vegetables,^' Since we do not season our food with the sea, the 
italicized adjective clause is wrongly placed. Following is the 
best construction : ** Prom the sea, we get salt, which we use 
to' season our meats and vegetables." 

Adverbial modifiers, less restricted as to location than ad- 
jective modifiers, will still occasionally go astray. "Though 
some of the European rulers may be females, when spoken of 
collectively they Are properly termed kings." It will be ob- 
served that the adverbial clause here indicated is too far from 
the verb are termed and too near to the verb may 6e, thus being 
in an equivocal position. Predicate adjectives and adverbs 
often confuse us. We should say, ** His voice sounds soft,** 
and ** She sings sweetly,** considering in all such cases the logi- 
cal relation of the adjective or the adverb to the word to be 
modified, in the subject or the predicate. Ambiguity is very 
apt to result from a careless or an ignorant use of the personal 
pronouns. ** He likes me better than you," may mean either 
"He likes me better than you like me," or "He likes me 
better than he likes you." 

The reason that the study of syntax so often proves to be 
tedious, in our common schools, is owing mainly to the illog- 
ical and unnatural methods followed by teachers. Virtually 
useless technicalities should be ignored, and the time available 
devoted to the illustration and practice of the essentials of 
speech. It will then be comparatively an easy task for students 
to see that a verb agrees with its subject; that a pronoun agrees 
with its antecedent; to tell when a noun or pronoun is in the 
nominative, possessive, or objective case ; to comprehend the 
nature of infinitives and participles; to master the peculiarities 
of the plurals of nouns; to distinguish between the strong and 
weak, the transitive and intransitive verbs; to attune their ears 
to the various moods and tenses: to use intelligently the ad- 
jectives, adverbs, articles, conjunctions, and prepositions. 

The (a weak form of that— so the text-books say,) is the 
definite article, and is used with l>oth singular and plural 
nouns. It is used idiomatically in such expressions as, " It is 
all the better," "We had all the more trouble." Where there 
ia a reference to distinct things, as in the sentence, ** He sent 
for the secretary and treasurer," the article should be repeated 
before treasurer, since its omission implies that the two ofiices 
are held by one person. "The few who attended were 
pleaded." If we omit the definite article in this expression, 
and say, " Few who attended were pleased," we make a radi- 
cal change in the sense. 

A and an (weak forms of one), the so-called indefinite articles 
are supposed to be used only with singular nouns, still we may 
properly say, "a few houses," "a hundred men," "a thousand 
dollars," etc. When several nouns follow the indefinite article, 
care is requisite to see that it be in accord with each of them. 
We must not write of "a dog, cat, owl, and swallow," the cor- 
rect construction of which is " a dog, cat, an owl, and a swal- 
low." Euphony determines our choice in the use of a and an, 
the rule being to prefer an before A sounded, when the accent 
does not fall upon the first syllable; as, "an heroic general," 
" an historical address." Before "hotel,*' many writers pre- 
fer a. 

" They were all of a mind" means of one mind, and the use 
of a in this construction, is clearly idiomatic. " There was an 
openness and a degree of fair play about the contest." The a 
and an seem, in this sentence, to bear an unusual significance 
and are classed by Professor Earle, the philologist, not as 
indefinite articles, but as demonstrative pronouns. 

A skillful use of connectives is characteristic of our greatest 
writers. Nothing contributes more to force and unity of style. 
Close attention must be given to the conjunctions, prepositions, 



and relatives, if we wish to acquire the habit of using them 
with ease and accuracy. 

The copulative and, the disjunctive 07', the adversative but, 
and the correlatives, not to mention the diminutives, as, so, if, 
to, in, for, till, etc., often go astray in a sentence, and mar both 
its sense and its symmetry of structure. Illustrations need 
not here be cited, since they are as plentiful in literature as 
the leaves upon the trees. Many conjunctions are used as ad- 
verbs and many prepositions are required to do duty as con- 
junctions. From such expressions as, " We saw that he was 
pleased," " I am sure that it is true," etc., the connective that 
is often advantageously omitted. Neither would Shakespeare, 
were he now alive, use it in " When that the poor have cried." 
While there are not in the English language a hundred prep- 
ositions, still they are of daily recurrence, and their beat use 
demands rare discrimination. At times, the sense of a sen- 
tence restricts us to the use of a particular preposition, but in 
other instances we are permitted a choice. It is well to re- 
member that a noun or pronoun depending upon a preposition 
is in the objective case; that of generally denotes possession ; 
in, place ; by, nearness or manner; from, change or removal ; 
etc. But, after all, these serviceable particles cannot be defined 
with any degree of exactness, and their subtle significance can 
be learned only by observation and practice. A prose sentence 
should seldom end with a preposition, though in poetry it fre- 
quently follows the noun or pronoun it governs, and admits of 
such expressions as "the fields among," "look the wide world 
over,'* etc. Prepositions, besides indicating the relation of 
nouns and pronouns to other words, in sentences, serve to in- 
troduce innumerable phrases and clauses. 

When a student has acquired a reputable vocabulary, looked 
into the history and significance of words, and sufficiently 
familiarized himself with etymology and syntax, he will find 
that his linguistic studies have taken him into a sphere of 
thought far wider than any he has yet explored. Since language 
is not an exact science, like mathematics, he must now culti- 
vate self-reliance and perfect his own style of expression. His 
teachers may aid him, now and then, with valuable advice and 
criticism, but his ultimate success will depend principally 
upon himself. 

Style is characteristic of nations and individuals; it relates 
to thought, and suggests something more than the mere man- 
ner of its expression. " It should be as natural as dress," 
says Professor Nichol, "and fit the time, the place, and the 
person, as a glove fits the hand." Dean Swift defines style to 
be "proper words in proper places,*' and Count Buffon says, 
" The style is the man." Its essential attributes are clearness, 
force, and beauty. Clearness appeals especially to the intellect, 
force to the emotions, and beauty to the taste. 

The proper position of modifying words, phrases, and 
clauses, and precision in the use of so-called synonyms, are, 
as we have seen, the vital necessities of clearness. A clear 
writer will say what he means, and will mean exactly what 
he says. 

Foice, a broader term, lies mostly in suggest! veness, variety 
of construction, and the judicious distribution of emphasis. 
The forcible writer will hold the reader's attention, yet be con- 
cise in his style and specific in his statements. 

Beauty, its sounds and sentiments ever in accord, is con- 
cerned with the music, the graces and the ornamentation of 
language. It aims to please the ear, to tickle the fancy, and to 
stimulate the imagination. It has a wider scope in poetry than 
in prose. 

Clearness of thought implies clearness of expression, and 
enthusiasm will intensify its force; but the sweet music lurk- 
ing in apt words and pertinent phrases is evoked only by him 
whose style possesses the mystic charm of beauty. 

The life of a language is in its idioms. A word or phrase 
bears a special significance contrary to its literal sense; or a 
sentence peculiarly constructed defies grammatical analysis, 
yet conforms to the genius of the language. Words and ex- 
pressions of this class, universally understood and approved 
by standard authors, are idiomatic. Every tongue has its own 
idiomatic peculiarities, easily comprehended by natives, but 
very difficult to foreign students and translators. The Italians 
call a house with a large door, un palazzo, a palace; the French 
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say un cheval noir^ a horse black, instead of a black horse. In 
German, Ich bin ea, is equivalent in English to It is I, which in 
French is, (Test moi, it is me. ** Comment vous portez-vous. 
Messieurs Les HorreurSj — comment voits portez-vous f ^* (How 
do you do, Horrors,— how do you do?), a French translation of 
Satan's exclamation, ** Hail ! horrors, hail ! 'Mn Paradise Lost, 
to an American or an Englishman, seems very ludicrous. It 
is equaled only by that of the famous foreigner who, while 
struggling for his life in the water, cried out : ** I toiU drown, 
and nobody shall help me.'* 

Ttf in English, may be either the subject or predicate; as, 
'* It rains," *'This is it." There is always in the predicate; 
as, " There is trouble." We change nouns to adjectives, and 
say either **a watch of gold " or **a gold watch." Nouns are 
also used freely as verbs ; as, **to head an army,*' " to hand a 
plate," ** to eye a foe," ** to book a passenger," etc. Is not the 
idiomatic expression, ** She set her cap for him " far better 
than its slang equivalent *' She tried to mash him " ? We may 
tolerate the occasional use of slang colloquially— for at times 
it is piquant and pertinent,— but generally it is low and vulgar, 
and seldom if ever rises to the dignity of an idiom. It is to 
be regretted that the expressive idioms in such constructions 
as ** It winds," ** Did you bell? " are no longer in current use, 
having given way to **It blows " and ** Did you ring? " sen- 
tences more formal, but less definite. 

We still possess a long list of idiomatic words and phrases, 
whose sweetness and variety are illustrated in the following 
expressions: "I cannot stomach the insult," **You will catch 
cold," ** He is beside himself with anger," " Don't put on a 
long face," ** He is out of his head," " She has a sweet tooth," 
** You write a good hand," ** He is at home in mathematics," 



*' I act on my own hook," " Put a spoke in his wheel,** "Yon 
are always in hot water," ** Face the music," ** I 've a fit of the 
blues," "You are under a cloud," "I shall turn over a new 
leaf," ** We will not split hairs about it," " You must turn the 
tables on him," " He has cut his eye teeth," " I tried to scrape 
an acquaintance with her," ** You cannot curry fovor with 
me," ** He has gone to his long home," etc, etc 

A word in reputable use to-day may be obsolete to-morrow, 
and slang of the past may be classed with idioms of the present. 
The establishment in living languages of a fixed standard of 
verbal accuracy is, consequently, impossible Still, a system- 
atic study of the history, grammar, and literature of our 
native tongue, now spoken by upward of 100,000,000 of the 
earth's inhabitants, is essential to purity of expression, and in 
this enlightened age there can be no valid excuse for ignorance. 

Idiomatic English should be studied in our schools, together 
with grammar and composition. The use of tY, there^ this, that^ 
these, those, map, can, shall, will, must, ought, should, would, 
etc, should be illustrated and explained. Let students write 
more and recite less. Thus, under the guidance of skillful 
teachers, they will soon learn to see to the syntax of their 
sentences, to look critically to the position of modifiers, to use 
their connectives and synonyms with discriminating taste, 
and to master all the essentials of pure, idiomatic English ex- 
pression. 

The schools can do no more ; self-culture must do the rest. 
The witching charm of style, resulting from a harmonious 
union of beauty, vividness, and originality, is to many of as 
impossible of attainment ; but in time it will come to the for- 
tunate few endowed by nature with a sensitive ear, a qaick 
imagination, and a sincere love for literature. 
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So do I think, though weak we be and small, 
Yet there is One whose care is none the less; 

Who finds, perchance, some grain of worth in all, 
Or loves us for our very humbleness. 

— Ina D. Coolhrith. 

And oh I when others take our place, 
And earth's green curtain hides our face, 
Ere on the stage, so silent now, 
The last new hero makes his bow; 
So may our deeds, recalled once more 
In memory's sweet but brief encore, 
Down all the circling ages run 
With the world's plaudits of *^Well done." 

—Bret Harte. 

Man's books are but man's alphabet. 

Beyond and on his lessons lie — 

The lessons of the violet, 

The large gold letters of the sky; 

The love of beauty, blossomed soil. 

The large content, the tranquil toil; 

The toil that Nature ever taught. 

The patient toil, the constant stir. 

The toil of seas where shores are wrought; 

The toil of Christ the carpenter; 

The toil of God incessantly, 

By palm-set lands or frozen seas. 

— Joaquin Miller. 

I stood where mountain thunderbolts were wrought, 

To smite thy Titan-fashioned front; 

I heard huge mountains rush and roll; 

I saw the lightning's gleaming rod 

Reach forth and write on heaven's scroll 

The awful autograph of G >d. 

— Joaquin Miller. 

He who helps to make the world more beautiful 
Helps God to make it good. 

— Madge Morris Wagner. 

In men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two when God has not. 

— Joaquin Miller. 



Our faults no tenderness should ask — 
Thj chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
Hut for our blindness — ohi in shame, 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall — 
Earth bears no balsam for mistakes. 

—E. R. Sill. 

Th3 world 's not all wi3dom, nor poems, nor fl )wers. 
But each day has the same good twenty-four hours — 
The same light, the same night, for you Jacobs in 

tears; 
They see the Rachels at the end of the years; 
There is waving of wheat, and the tall, strong corn, 
And his heart's blood is water that sitteth forlorn. 

— John Vance Cheney. 

A rough road to the stars! Some day 
How short will seem the traveled way; 
How loud will swell the victor's song — 
Press on, heart! Be brave, be strong! 

— Clarence Urmy. 

I^ay not up treasures for yourselves 

On earth, and stint and starve the soul. 

By heaping granaries and shelves 

And high stone houses, — for the whole 

Of wealth is this: to grow, and grow, and grow 

In faith; to know and ever seek to know. 

— Joaquin Miller. 

For surer than the sun 
That melts the clouds, and m ikes the bud to swell, 

Is God, all-loving one, 
Who knows my needs and doeth all things well. 

— Charles A, Murdoch. 

He never sees his arrow's flight 
Who 's always looking at his feet. 

— Madge Morris Wagner. 

There is nothing lost that 's lost, and naught 

That once has lived has lived amiss. 
Nay, smile not ye, nor count that false 

Which failed in promises it gave ; 
For gold is gold though it go down 

A thousand fathoms in the wave,* 
And brighter hued the blossom is. 

That blooms upon a grave. 

— Madge Morris Wagner. 
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PRACTICAL CORRELATION. 



An Outline for a Series of Lessons on Drawing, Geography, History, and English, for Eight- 
Grade and Ninth-Grade Pupils. 

To THE Teacher: Explain to the stadents by using a globe how the Aryans began their migration 200 B. C. 
from Persia westward; how certain branches went from the Black Sea south into Greece and Italy, establisheil 
(rreek and Roman civilization, and that we have from this branch the modern languages — Italian. French, Span- 
ish.Wallachian, and Portuguese; how another tribe went north and established the Slavonic; how the main branch 
crossed the mountains and became the founders of the Teutonic races, which, in turn, became the Anglo-Saxon 
Have them draw an imaginary diagram of the wandering Aryans, using the tree of language as a gu'de. Then 
have the pupils fill in the names of the countries, the language used, the government, the present rulers, three 
or four of the masterpieces of literaturrt in eacli Imguage, and such strong points in geography, history, or liter- 
ature as you think will appeal most strongly to them. You are sure to get your pupils interested in so graphic 
a history of the race. 
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A Design for the Study of Language. 
( Designed by Harr Wagner. Reprinted by request.) 
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Late Publications. 

MoDKRN German Literature. By 
Benjamin W. Wells, Ph. D. (Roberta 
Bros., Publishers, Boston. fl.60.)* 
The contents of this book are suf- 
ficiently varied to suit any student of 
German literature. There is a chapter on 
Origins, and others on Lessing, the Re- 
former, The Young Goethe, Goethe's 
Manhood, Goethe's Faust, Schiller, Rich- 
ter, Heinrich Heine, and Imaginative 
Literature since I860. The author has a 
clear and definite style, and has given a 
most instructive picture of recent Ger- 
man literature. 

From Jerusalem to NrcA:A : The 
Church in the First Three Cen- 
turies. By Phillip Stafford Moxom. 
(Roberts Bros., Publishers. fl.50.) 
This book is a reprint of the lectures 
delivered by the author under the au- 
spices of the Lowell Institute. They are 
learned, and have the most important 
knowledge of the sacred secular history 
of three centuries epitomized into a single 
volume. The book is particularly val- 
uable on account of its accuracy— the re- 
sult of great research on the part of its 
eminent author. Dr. Moxom. 

Topical Outlines op History of the 
United States; Especially Adapted 
to the California State Series. By Eliz- 
abeth T. Mills, Martinez. (25 cents.) 
The arrangement of this book is excel- 
lent. The author has shown very care- 
ful work and a keen insight into the 
subject. The plan is to link the events 
together in order, thus strengthening the 
memory, and giving it power to retain 
and hold matters of importance. Every 
other page is blank, for language. Teach- 
ers will find this book helpful. 

The Werner Primer. By F. Lillian 
Taylor. (The Werner Co., Publishei-s. 
30 cents.) 

"The Werner Primer" is not only 
new, but it is, in arrangement, illustra- 
tion, and subject matter the superior of 
anything of the kind ever issued. The 
suggestions to the teachers are plain and 
practical, and on the most approved 
methods. The book is handsomely il- 
lustrated in colors, in from six to ten 
distinct irapret<sions. This volume 
marks a new era in book-making. It is 
a book of essentially new methods, put- 
ting into practice the kindergarten 
metbofls in the primary school. 

Records op Visits. By County Super- 
intendent W. H. Hilyard. (C. M. 
Parker, Publisher, Taylorsville, 111. 
$2.50.) 

This record by W. H. Hilyard, the 
well-known and popular Superintendent 
of Monroe county. III., meets a demand 
in a very satisfactory manner. In this 
State the cumbersome book provided by 
the authorities is so "official" that Su- 
perintendents rarely make use of it. Mr. 
Hilyard 's book is a small, compact vol- 
ume, easily carried in the coat-pocket. 



The Schoolmaster in Comedy and 
Satire. (American Book Co., Pub- 
lishers. $1.50.) 

This is a companion book to that ex- 
cellent publication, "The Schoolmaster 
in Literature." The contents begin at 
Rabelais and end with Bardeen; so the 
field is well covered. The selections are 
made with great care. The book is well 
adapted to reading-circles, round-tables, 
etc. No teacher's library is complete 
without this volume of recreation and in- 
struction. 

The Child-Study Monthly. William 
Krohn, Editor. (The Werner Co.,Pub- 
lishers. $1.00 per year.) 
The September number of this excel- 
lent monthly contains "Child-Study 
with the Co-operation of Parents," by 
Dr. C. C. Van Liew, and "Child-Study 
for Feeble-Mlnded Children," by the 
editor, besides several other articles, edi- 
torials, comments, etc. 

The American Book Company has just 
issued Nos. 1, 2 and 3, German Texts, 
edited by A. W. Spanhoofel. No. 1 con- 
tains Bttrger's "Lenore"; No. 2, Ger- 
vinas, Goethe and Schiller; No. 3, Cho- 
levius Klopstock's Bedeutung Fiir Sein 
Zeitalter. Price, 10 cents each. 



B^ School News. fiV 



Western. 



The Supreme Court declared In a 
decision rendered recently that the 
Boards of Education have not the power 
to disregard their own rules and regula- 
tions. Augustine Keller was an appli- 
cant for a teacher's certificate in Sutter 
county, and after having passed the ex- 
aminations and attained the necessary 
percentage of proficiency, he was refused 
a certificate. He then brought suit, but 
was defeated in the Superior Court, that 
court holding that the law vests in the 
Board of Education power and discretion 
to determine in any instance whether a 
certificate shall issue to an applicant ir- 
respective of the question of fitness. The 
Supreme Court takes a difierent view of 
the matter. " It was never Intended," 
says the court, "to vest in the Board of 
Education any such absolute power. 
The law gives the board large discre- 
tionary powers, but there are limits be- 
yond which their discretion does not go. 
They have power to prescribe and en- 
force rules for the examination of teach- 
ers, but having established such rules, 
and having determined that they have 
been complied with by the applicant, it 
was not intended that the board could, 
nevertheless, have the arbitrary power 
to say that in such a case a certificate 
shall not issue.'' 



Teachers' Institutes for October. 
Institutes will be held in the following 
counties, on the dates given : Contra 
Costa, Oct. 2-4; San Luis Obispo, Oct. 1-4; 
Santo Cruz, Oct. 7-11 ; Kings, Oct. 9-11 
Shasta, Oct. 7-11; San Benito, Oct. 7-9 
Fresno, Oct. 14-18 ; Mendocino, Oct. 15-17; 
Amador, Oct. 15-18; Merced, Oct. 22-24 
Modoc, Oct. 22-24; Yolo, Oct. 29-31; Pla- 
cer, Nov. 4-7. 



Elko County, Nevada, has a new high 
school. 

The San Jose Normal recorded over 
200 new pupils this year. 

An Eastern teacher has opened an In- 
dian school at McDermitt, Nev. 

The Winnemucca school has classes in 
chemistry and Latin, in charge of Pro- 
fessor Winfrey. 

The tox rate for schools has been in- 
creased in many counties of this State 
over previous years. 

There were two sets of teachers elected 
in the Hilyard schools, Washington. A 
lawsuit is the result. 

The Los Angeles Express recently con- 
tained an excellent article, three columns 
and illustrated, on the State Normal 
School. 

The University of Utoh, like all the 
institutions of learning in the West, has 
opened with the brightest prospects in 
its history. 

The August meeting of the Clackamas 
County (Or.) Teachers* Association was 
held on top of Mt. Hood. It is said they 
had a high time. 

All but seven of the forty-four gradu- 
ates of *95 of the Chioo Stote Normal 
School are teaching. The school is in an 
excellent condition. 

Fresno's magnificent high - school 
building will soon be completed. Super- 
intendent Heaton reports the Fresno 
schools in excellent condition. 

Superintendent A. P. Sanborn has just 
closed a successful institute. The attend* 
ance was good, the instructors interest- 
ing, and the sessions profitable. 

W. Webber, of Mill City, Nev., is con- 
ducting a series of lessons by corre- 
spondence. He is doing some excellent 
work in nature study in his schools. 

The opening of the Santa Rosa high- 
school building was held recently. "Old 
Glory *» waved above it, and the citizens 
showed a justifiable pride in the new 
structure. 

Superintendent Furlong, of Marin, is 
making a special efiort along the line of 
practical patriotism in the public schools 
of his county, and the Sausalito News 
commends the effort in an editorial. 

There is war in Washington over the 
inaccuracies in Rand, McNally & Co.'s 
geographies. When there are so many 
good books published, it is a crime to 
infiict inaccurate books upon teachers 
and pupils. 

Mrs. L. M. Caldwell recently read a 
paper before the teacher's institute of 
Victoria, B. C, in which she criticised 
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severely the lack of ideas in children's 
compositions, and blamed the methods, 
not the children. 

It has been the custom for the teachers 
of the public schools of Woodland to 
hold monthly meeting^s, the purpose of 
which is to exchange ideas intended to 
promote the interests of the schools. 
At the next meeting, on October 12th, 
language will be discussed. 

A Colusa county schoolmarm sent a 
boy for a switch; he brought it, she used 
it; and now, because the stick was a 
peeled poison-oak stick, and she was laid 
up in bed for a week or more, she 
would like to lick that boy a second 
time. — Downieville Messenger, 

President S. C. Kitchener, President of 
the Stockton Board of Education, read 
a most excellent paper on the Stockton 
schools at a recent meeting, touching 
upon methods, buildings, and finances. 
It showed in no mistaken terms where 
Stockton stands educationally. 

Superintendent Linscott.of Santa Cruz, 
has secured the following instructors for 
his institute on October 7th to 11th: Hon. 
Samuel T, Black, Sacramento; Professor 
Earl Barnes, Stanford University; Pro- 
fessor Elmer E. Brown, Berkeley; Joa- 
quin Miller, San Francisco; Professor J. 
C. Branner, Stanford University. 

Professor Charles H. Allen avers that 
one of the things which should be taught 
in the normal, if not in every public 
school, is the grafting and budding of 
fruit-trees. If the curriculum of our 
schools is to be thus added to indiscrim- 
inately and indefinitely, why not start a 
class of young women in the proper 
care of infants, while a class of young 
men could be taught how to be happy 
though married.— ^Sacram^i^o Bee, 

The following will be some of the fea- 
tures of the Teacher's Institute to be 
held in Ukiah on October 14th: Lectures 
by Professor P. M. Fisher, editor of The 
Pacific Educational Journal; Professor 
Elmer E. Brown, of the University of 
California; S. T. Black, State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wilson and Lucy M. Washburn, of the 
San Jose Normal School; Professor David 
Starr Jordan, President of the Stanford 
University. Superintendent Rhodes has 
prepared an excellent program for his 
teachers. 

Mayor Sutro, Treasurer Widber, and 
School Superintendent Moulder met 
September 19th as the School Teachers' 
Retirement Fund Commissioners and 
adopted a form of warrant on the fund. 
The warrants will be audited like other 
city demands. William White was 
made a pensioner on the fund at the rate 
of $45 a month from August 1, 1895. He 
is the first person to be benefited by the 
new law. Of the 904 teachers in the de- 
partment about 400 only have signified 
their willingness to contribute a percent- 
age of their salaries to the fund, which 
now contains about $1200. 
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Superintendent Geo. L. Sachell, of 
A^entura, in an opening address to his 
teachers, at the institute, became quite 
eloquent. He said in part: *'Be patri- 
otic— not only to our native land and our 
beautiful fiag that floats over so many of 
our schoolhouses — that is grand; but 
there is a patriotism grander, deeper, and 
broader tlian that— the patriotism of hu- 
manity, that which reaches out beyond 
our native shores and seeks to elevate all 
mankind. Teach it; instill it into your 
pupils daily by every act. Show me the 
child educated and filled with this patri- 
otism for humanity, and 1 will show you 
the ideal man.*' 

The committee of leading California 
educators having in charge the matter of 
securing the meeting of the next annual 
National Educational Association for 
Los Angeles, is very busy in sending 
out letters and personal appeals to the 
directors of the Association located in 
every one of the States and Territories. 
The committee consists of State Super- 



intendent of Instruction Black, of Sac- 
ramento; Professor Earl Barnes, o! Stan- 
ford University; Professor C. H. Keyes, 
of the Throop Polytechnic Institute of 
Pasadena; President E. T. Pierce, of the 
Normal School of that city, and Super- 
intendent of Schools J. A. Foshay. 



Individual Mention. 



Mary L. Brehm has been elected 
special teacher of drawing in the Berke- 
ley schools. 

Hon. E. A. Steere, of Montana, is an 
excellent institute lecturer, and is mak- 
ing a record. 

J. A. Vergon, the ex-Superintendent 
of Modoc county, will teach in Fort Bid- 
well this year. 

A. E. Winship canceled all his insti- 
tute engagements in California on ac- 
count of ill health. 

Mrs. H. li. Wilson, the energetic and 
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faithful Superintendent of Colusa county, 
has been seriously ill for some weeks. 

Professor Woolsey, ol theVisalia High 
School, is a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity, and was formerly a newspaper 
man. 

Superintendent R. F. Holm, of Cor- 
vallis, is one of the most earnest workers 
for the advancement of education in 
Oregon. 

Superintendent McPhail, of Tulare, is 
making a collection of the photographs 
of the schoolhouses of the county to dec- 
orate his office. 

George E. Knepper, well known In 
this State as an educator, has been 
elected principal of the State Normal 
School at Lewiston, Iowa. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan attended the 
State Teachers* Association at Seattle, 
Washington, last month, and delivered 
his lecture on "The Survival of Truth.'* 

Miss Margaret Mogeau, Superintend- 
ent of San Bernardino, has been com- 
pelled to sue to obtain her salary as a 



member of the county Board of Ekluca- 
tion. 

Hon. John Swett has retired to his 
ranch in Contra Costa county. He is, 
however, still in the harness, and is 
serving as a member of the county 
Board of Education. 

Geo. H. Boke, of Oakland, is now in 
charge of the San Rafael High School, 
as successor to Frank Dunn, who goes 
to the State University as fellow in the 
department of education. 

Miss Agnes Stowell, of the Eastern 
Oregon State Normal, is greatly in de- 
mand for institute work in the North- 
west. Her talks on primary work result 
in much enthusiasm along the best lines 
of methods. 

Hon. S. T. Black, State Superintendent 
of Schools, is as wideawake and active 
as a commercial tourist these days. He 
is on the program for institute work in 
October at Martinez, lone, Ukiah, San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Cruz, Fresno, Mer- 
ced, Redding, and other places not as yet 
reported to the Journal. 



Elmer E. Brown, of the State Uni- 
versity, has inaugurated a visitors' class 
in pedagogics at that institution. The 
time is 10:20 a. m. each Saturday. Among 
the notables present on a recent Satur- 
day, were James G. Kennedy, Mrs. A. 
L. Mann, Principal Prior, Mr. Bailey (of 
the San Jose Normal), and Mrs. E. A. 
Wilson. 

Mrs. H. B. Steele, the special teacher 
in geography and history in the San 
Francisco schools, uses the latest oxygen- 
hydrogen stereopticon in her work, and 
has a collection of over 3000 up-to-date 
pictures. She is a bright and intelligent 
teacher. The principals, teachers, and 
pupils are enthusiastic in her praise. 
Mrs. Steele is preparing to accept en- 
gagements for institute work along the 
lines of her specialty. 

San Diego has elected William H. Hilts 
special teacher in penmanship. San 
Diego, under the efficient administration 
of Eugene De Burn, has a complete sys- 
tem from kindergarten to high school, 
with departmental work, manual train- 
ing, commercial high school, fine build- 
ings, and an excellent corps of teachers. 
De Burn is hardly equaled in this State 
as an organizer. He talks less and does 
more than the majority of men. 

Mr. Frank Dunn, principal ot the San 
Rafael public school, has accepted a po- 
sition in the department of pedagogy of 
the University of California, and bids 
farewell to the scene of his late labors. 
The gentleman is a genuine loss to San 
Rafael, and, though no one wishes him to 
abandon the line of preferment, still bis 
departure is none the less regarded as a 
public misfortune. He has brought our 
school system up to the highest point of 
efficiency during his administration, and 
parents will be more than satisfied if his 
successor maintains the high standard 
Mr. Dunn has set. — San Rafael Tocsin, 



Moles, Warts, Superfluous Hair, 

AciM, Eczema, ^^ A Large Mouth 

Went, Cyttt, ^I^B Powder Mari(t 

Dandruff, X^^P '^ ^ttoo Mari(t 

Freckles, \r F A Red Note 

Pimples, M^ ^ \£^ ^ **"* ^^^^ 

Scars, 'Ulrrt^ljw^ ^^ ^*'"* 

Fittings. y!^^J^ BItckhetds 

Wrinkles, ^^9».^x^^ Birthmarks 

Outstanding Ears Barbers' Krh 

or any Mark, Blemish, Deformity, or Disease 
on, in, or under the skin, treated. 

Lola Montez Creme, 
The Skin Food and Tissue Builder 

Makes Ladies beautiful. Prevents wrinkles. 
Keeps skin in perfect condition. Price 75 cts. 
By all druggists. No matter what form, Mrs. 
Nettie Harrison's articles will cure. Ladies 
at a dbtance treated for all defects of the face 
and figure. For any special or complicated 
blemish of face or form, write 

MRS. NETTIK HARRISON, 

Dermatologrist, 

40-48 Geary Street, San Franclsoo, Cal. 

In answering advertisements, please mention 
this journal. 
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WANT HIGHER EDUCATION. 

An Enormous Increase of High School 
Students in the State. 

8. T. Black, State Superintendent of 
Public Inatrnction^was in the city recent- 
ly, visitiuK some of the public schoolH, 
particularly those in the diHtricts south 
of Market street and around Telegraph 
Hill, and gave some of his views on the 
condition and needs of the public schools 
generally. 

•*I think,'* he said, **that the public 
schools ought to bo entirely beyond the 
influence of partisan politics. The mem- 
bership of school boards might well be 
reduce<l, and the personnel of a board 
should be only partially changed at each 
election. 

** It seems to be the opinion in the prin- 
cipal cities I liave visited in the East that 
continuous boards are needed. It would 
be much better if only ono-lhird instead 
of all the members of the San Francisco 
board went out of office every two years. 

*• While in this city I wish particularly 
to examine the conditions of attendance 
upon the schools in the poorer districts. 
If there be a smaller proportional attend- 
ance than in other parts of the city I want 
to learn the reason for it— whether it be 
on account of poverty or because of lack 
of interest among the foreign element. 

**I hope to visit every school in the 
State, if possible, and since the I^iegisla- 
ture adjourned I have traveled 6500 for 
that purpose." 

Speaking further on school matters the 
Superintendent remarked that there has 
been in the last year a great increase in 
the number of high-school students, due 
principally to the establishing through- 
out the State of district and union high 
schools, but in a measure owing to a 
growing desire to prepare for college. 

It seems that in the last four years, or 
since Stanford University opened, the 
number of college students in California 
has increased 400 per cent. 

Mr. Black said that last year's school 
census for this State showed an increase 
of about 10,0(X) children between the ages 
of 5 and 17 years, and 3800 of that in- 
crease was in I^os Angeles county alone, 
2500 being in the city itself. The so- 
called school census, he explained, is 
misleading to the public when the cen- 
sus number is compared with the actual 
number enrolled in the schools. The 
census is taken only as a means of form- 
ing some basis for apportionment of 
school funds bv the Stale, and does not 
show the number of persons of school 
age, which is between 6 and 22 years. 

With respect to teachers and teaching 
he said : 

'*We want State normal graduates in 
our public schools, and preference given 
to teachers who have received a grammar- 
school or a high-school training. And I 
should like to see more men teachers. 
The proper education of a youth recjuiros 
that he should come in contact with 
teacliers of both sexes. The mother 
properly has the earliest influence over 
the child, and even up to the age of 9 the 
child should have a woman teacher. 
There is a time in the boy's life when he 
has little respe<!t for a woman— a time 
when children generally give their teach- 
ers the most trouble— about the age of 
13, or when they are in the sixth grade. 



After that the boy begins to have a greater 
respect for women.** 

When asked what was being done in 
the public schools toward raising the 
standard of English composition, he said 
that in the last few years more attention 
has been devoted to English literature 
and composition than to any other study, 
but that it would be several years before 
the eflect will be noticed in those who 
take the entrance examinations for 
Berkeley and Palo Alto, especially the 
latter institution, where not 20 percent 
of the applicants for admission succeed 
at flrst in passing the examination im- 
posed in English composition.— 6'. /*'. Calf, 

Leila France McDermott, the author 
of the flne music to Joacjuin Miller's 
words ** '49,** has met wiih great success 
lately. The celebrated musician Sousa 
has requested permission to play her 
music at Atlanta. ** The Beautiful Isles 
of Nowhere** is very popular now; and 
her most successful piece, ** The Sweet- 
heart of All the Year,'* has been played 
by the leading bands throughout the 
country. It is very seldom indeed that 
a woman writes band music successfully. 
California is justly proud of Mrs. Mc- 
Dermott's success. 



The Whitaker <fe Ray Co. has just is- 
sued a neat and attractive book of ** One 
Thousand Questions for Teachers' Pri- 
mary Certiflcates." The book was com- 
piled by a superintendent of schools 
from questions given at recent examina- 
tions. Price, 50 cents. Tlie same firm 
has in press a book of questions from 
grammar-school and high-t?chool certifi- 
cates. 

Joaquin Miller will lecture as follows, 
during the month of October : Martinez, 
4th; Santa Cruz, 10th; San Francisco, 
rith; Amador, 15th. Hia subjects: "The 
Great Teachers,*' and ** Lessons Not in 
the Books." 



H 



ave you a Key to the 

State Arithmetic ? 

I'Avry bright teaclHT, instead of waslinjj lime 
over abstnise i)r()l)leiu>. will use a key. We have 
published a key which stilves all the problems in 
the Slate Arithnjetic. 
Sent by mail. $i. 

THE WHITAKKK & KAY CO.. 

723 Market St.. San Kranci^co. 

ST. CHARLES HOTEL ► • 



GIBLIN & HOWARD, Proprietors 
Cor. First and Washington 8ts, ALBANY, OH. 



Head(iuarters for commercial travelers. Leading 
hotel in the city. Motor cars pas-s the hotel for all 
railroad depots and Goltra Park. tOT Lighted with 
electricity. 



f Translations H 

^ Literal and 
^ Interlinear %% 

^5^5a A 67 Volumes ^5 




I Dictionaries H 

5 Greek, Latin, French, German =s 

^^ AKTHUR HDn>S k, 65, ^^ 



MISS BOLTE'S 

Frencb, German, and Hng^ligh 

BoariliigaiiilDajiSeliooi 

For Girls, 

2297 Sacramento Street near Buchanan, S. F. 

Board, French, English, German, and 
Piano, $30 a month. 

Academic, Intermediate, Primary, 
and Kindergarten Departments. 

Coach calls for pupils. 

School opens August i. 



Van Ness YoQDg Ladies' Seminarj 

1849 Jackson St.,cor. Gough, 

Under the direction and ownership of 

DR. 8. H. IW^ILrLrHV, 

Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers. A 
number of pupils received into the family— limited lo 
twenty-five. Next term opens on August i. 189$ 

LOOK AT THIS I 

Francisco and 
YaiiDiiia Ban S. S. Co. 

The Yaquina Bay Route 
to all Northern Points 

Offers special inducements and atti^ctions for an> 
one leaving the city on pleasure or business. Steam- 
ers sail from Mission Wharf No. i. For sailing 
dates see San Francisco Guide. Cheapest, quick- 
est and safest route. 

C. J. HENDRY'S SON & CO. 

No. 8 California Street, Agents. 
CoNKLiN & Marchand, No. 625 Market Street. 
Ticket Agents. 

In answering advcrtisonettfn vUase men- 
tion this joxit-naL 



/T)i88 fi. ^. Bu5teede, 



rSTENOGRAPHER, 
expert] MIMEOGRAPHER, 
I LAW REPORTER. 



IMPDRThK AND DEALER IN 

WRITING MACHINES, 

STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES. 

AO/^ MARKET ST.. S. F. 

WOw • • • • TCLCPHONC. MAIN 5807. 

Blinkensderfer Typewriter, $35. 
Mimeographs and Typewiters i^epaired. 



AT GREAT . . . 

reduction: 

PAPERS, 15 per cent, discount, 

CARBONS, - $2,50 per box. 
,40 per dozen. 

RIBBONS, - $6.00 per doien. 
,60 each. 



Mall Orders promptly attended to. 
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Teachers Who Travel. 
And all up-lo-dale teachers do travel, 
should not 'fill I to take an overland trip 
via the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
the Yellowstone National Park. It \h 
true that this trip, from San Francisco 
to New York, is about a thousand miles 
farther than by the shortest line, yet this 
extra thousand miles costs you nothing 
and takes only thirty-six hours longer. 

Most teachers travel in vacation, and 
the Northern Pacific is truly the best 
route for Summer travel. Of course, the 
wonderful Yellowstone Park, which 
forms a delightful half-way rest on the 
overland trip, can only be seen in sum- 
mer; but the Northern Pacific is also a 
popular winter route, and much of the 
finest scenery can be seen to better ad- 
vantage in winter than in summer. 

As to service and equipment, the 
Northern Pacific Is surpUssed by no other 
transcontinental road. Tourist travel by 
this route is especially popular and com- 
fortable. 

For "Sketches in Wonderland," "Na- 
tural Game Preserves of North Amer- 
ica,*' and other information, address T. 
K. Stateler, General Agent, or C. W. 
Hodgson, P^xcursion Agent, at 638 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco. 



Mrs. Dr. Meyer, who has devoted thir- 
teen years of her life to the study of 
medicine, is prepared to treat facial de- 
formities, sallo w complexions, wrinkles, 
and restoring hair to its normal condi- 
tion. Mrs. Meyer is an experienced* 
highly educated specialist, and her treat- 
ment is purely scientific. If you will 
take treatment from her, you will be 
more than satisfied. Her parlors are 
located at No. 504 Sutter street. 



Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 

contain Mercury, 
an mercury will surely destroy tiie sense 
of smell and completely derange the 
whole system when entering it tiirough 
the mucous surfaces. Such articles siiould 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to tiie good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh (?ure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney A Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall's 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally', and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney <fc Co. Testimonials 
free. 

^"Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per 
bottle. 



BLACKBOARDS $ 



It is estimated that more 
than half the schoolhouses 
of California have poor 
^ Blackboards, — miserable makeshifts, upon which neat work is im 



(^ 



possible, and so rough that the rooms are filled with chalk-dust. 



ruinous to clothes and injurious to lungs! 
^ important than Good Blackboards! 



. . . Nothing is more 
Why not have them? 



IHE HAYNES VENEER BLACKBOARDS 

jl^ Are fully equal to the best natural slate, but fortunately we can furnish 

^ them at about half the cost. Send for Illustrated DcscripUve Circular. Wc 

<^ carry in stock, and furnish at reduced prices. EVERYTHING REQUIRED BY 

A) SCHOOLS -Furniture, Bells, Maps, Charts, Globes, Apparatus, Books, 

*' and General Supplies. New illustrated Catalogue for those wishing to order. Write us. 

The Pacific School Furnishing Co. r.3^{iLrA.?i^n axjo 




Manufacturer and 
Proprietress of the 



Madame Jenkins, 
Marvelous La Rose Remedies. 

Kor removing wrinkles, freckles, liver spots, blackheads. sunburn,warts,coms,inoles 
and sallow complexion; develops cheeks, neck and form. Treats all diseises of the 
scalp and hair, restoring it to its original color, with the fullest and most complete 
success. Removes superfluous hair in four minutes, without pain (ir danger. 

Orders by mail promptly filled. Parlors, 1086 Market St., 8. F. 

't'ZTt'lV:.' ^ SEE OUR NEW NO. 2 

SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 

MORE SMITH PREMIERS ARE SOLO THAN OF ALL OTHER 
MACHINES COMBINED. 

Used by Public Schools. San Francisco, 32 Sm th Promlcrs. 
'' Heald's Business College • • 26 Smlfh Premiers. 
" Cogswell's College. ••-•11 Smith Premiers. 
** San *- rancisco Business College.'i Smith Premiers. 
" MerriU-Mliler College, • • 10 SmI h Premiers. 
" A>delotte's College, - - • • 10 Smith Premiers. 
JB^^ Write for detailed Catalogue. 

LEO. E. ALEXANDER & BRO., Agents. 218 Sansome St., S. F. 




Pipe Wrzippers 



We 

make these up 

to order. 



Our 75 cent wrappers from the factory are about like others sell 
at $i.oo to $1.50; 

. . BUT . . 

Our custom-made, at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, are the kind we want 
you to order. All made up in our own place by experienced women, who need 
the work and the pay.* Try a plain or figured sateen. 

Mention this paper if you are interested in it. 

Ask for samples and instructions; also for 148- page catalogue, sent on re- 
ceipt of eight cents for postage. 



Srpitb's Casb Store 



414, 416, 418 FRONT ST. 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Announcement 






A Comparison: 



The Completion of the . . . 

FUNK & WAGNALLS 



Worit OeiM^ by Dflwcat 

Dicticnaries: 
SUndard. . . . 301. MS 

Century 225.009 

Webster's iKf I. . 125.000 
Worcester. . . . 105.000 

Specialists Em»i«9^ m Ed- 
itorial Staih 

iUndard 247 

Ceotory SI 

Webster's InterflMtioiial. 41 



STANDARD 
* DICTIONARY 



OF THE ENGLISH 

-% — 



LANGUAGE. 



THB Mont Auttioritative.— Its 
production required the co-operation 
of 247 editors and experts for nearly five 
years. Every branch of Science, Philoso- 
phy, Literature, Art, etc., is represented on 
the editorial staff by some person peculiarly 
qualified for the work of defining the terms 
pertaining to that branch, and recognized 
as an authority on the subject. 



Published in Two Large Handsome 

Quarto Volumes, Containing 

Over 2300 Pages. 



Xlie Mofit Complete— It defines 
over 300,000 words and phrases, one-tliird 
more than are defined in the large and ex- 
pensive Century Dictionary (six volumes), 
and more than twice as many as are de- 
fined in the latest editions of Webster (Inter- 
national) and Worcester. 



Constructed on Origrinal Plans. 

—It more than doubles the uses of a Dic- 
tionary, by introducing scores of new fea- 
tures, suggested by leading scholars of the 




world. These, together with its superior 
treatment of the subjects, and the extreme 
care taken to secure accuracy, carry it be- 
yond the point of competition with any 
other reference work. 



A Veritable mine of Informa- 
tion—Containing 125,000 synonyms and 
antonyms, 50,000 illustrative quotations, 
48,000 proper names in Appendix, 5,000 
illustrations, of which 400 are in color, etc. 



Special Introductory Prices. 

F'uU Russia, with Denison's Reference Index, 
in a volumes; per vol., $8.b0; complete, $17 

Full RuNsia, with Denison's Reference Index, 
in I volume - $14 



Xlie most Costly of Uterary 
Enterprises. — The total amount ex- 
pended in the production of the Diction- 
ary was about $1,000,000 — an average of 
I4000 a week for the five years that were 
required in its preparation. The new 
features and the care exercised to prevent 
errors made the average cost per page 
$450, three limes as great as that of any 
other Diclionar>' ever published. 




A GREAT DICTIONARY-EMINENT ENGLISH SCHOLARS HAVE COMMENDED THE STANDARD. 

" Much interest is being manifested in literary circles in New York over the enthusiastic reception 
given the Standard Dictionary by leading English scholars. A dictionary must have sterling merits in 
an extraordinary degree to awaken enthusiasm in such conservative scholars as Max Miiller and Sayce, 
of Oxford, and Skeat, the etymologist of Cambridge. 

*'The New York Tribune said editorially, Tuesday: 'Three eminent foreign scholars— Professors 
Skeat, Max Muller, and A. H. Sayce— have united in giving high praise to the new American dictionary 
published by Funk & Wagnalls.* 

"Professor Sayce, of Oxford University, is quoted as saying: 'The Standard Dictionary is tmly 
magnificent and worthy of the great continent which produced it. It is more than complete, and the 
amount of labor that has been bestowed upon it, and more especially upon the settlement of the 
pronunciation, must have been enormous. It is certain to supersede all other existing dictionaries 
of the English language.* " — Bos/on Daily Globe, July i/^ 189^. 




Sold by Subscription. 
Large Sample Pages Free. 



E. D. BRONSON & CO., 

Pacific Coast Agents, 

1368 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Yucca Root Soaps, * * * 

The Great Skin Curatives and 
Complexion Beautifiers. 

The Yucca Root Toilet Soaps are made from the Mexican 
Soap (Yucca) Root, combined with pure Vegetable Oils and 
Delicate Perfumes, put up in an attractive manner, and as clean 
as the bread you eat. This root has Wonderful Healing as well 
as Cleansing Qualities. It will not only soften and beautify the 
skin, but cures alj Cutaneous Riseases, such as Salt, Rheum, 
Tetter, Eczema,; etc. // is the Finest Complexion Soap in the 
worlds as well as the greatest dirt eraclicator. 

It is pleasant,. cheap, effective, cle^n, and harmless. Why not 
try it ? Sample cake, t>veoty cents ;,§ample box, assprted (three 
cak^s), fifty cents, postage paid.' ,' ■ i ! 

Re<?eiTed ibe Gold Medal at midwinter Fair, San Franciseo, 
also Hiipliesi Award at Interstate exposition, Xaconia« 

... MANCFACTCRED BY TtfE . 

YUCCA ROOT SOAP COMPANY, 

.. SOAP MAKERS AND PERFUMERS. 
Factory. Office, and Salesroom, - - - iiS5-»*57 Mission Street, San Francisco 



Tbe HelbOen)^f?p HospitalT College 

OF SAN i="RANCISCO. ^ ' I ' 

Located at 115 JH^igbt Street, above Octavi^ 

FTACULTY 

I A ALBERTSON, M. D*. Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics. ^^ 

C. B. CURRIER. M. D., Deau, Emeritus Professor of Diseases of the Throat and Chest. M^ Dean's 

hoars: 11-12, 7-8 p.m. ^ «, . , 

T N ECKEL, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Pxdologv. 
GEO H PALMER. M. D.. Professor of I'rinciples and Practice of Surgery. 
WM ' BOERICKE M. D.. Reiistran Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
r^»rn H MARTIN M D . Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases and Chnical Medicine. 
MP FRENCH A*. M.'. M. D . Professor of Diseases and Surgery of the Eye and Ear. 
A C PETERSON. A- B . M. D.. Professor of Diseases of Throat and Anatomy of Eye and Ear. 
r ' H TENKS A. vl. M. D . Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
siDNEY WORTH. A B.. M D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
TAMES W. WARD. M. D., Professor of Gynaecology. 
T E LlLl ENTH A L. M. D., Professor of Pasdology. . „ , 
E R BRYANT M D.. Professor of Anatomy and Associate Professor of Surgery. 
C* l' TISDALE, M. D., Professor of Physiology. . _,. . 

C W BRONSON, M. D., Professor of Microscopy and Histology. 
A B *TORDAN. M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

F G CANNEY M. D.. Associate Professor of Medical and Surgical Diseases of Women. 
GUY E. MANNING, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy. 
A P VAN DUZER, Esq., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 
W. N. LAMB, Demonstrator of Anatomy. ^ . , . ,1 • , • 

R. A LEET, Ph. G., Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and Urinalysis. 

Entrance Examinations will be held at the College September 30 and October 
I, 1895, and at other times by special arrangement. 

The qualifications for matriculation and graduation are the same as are required by the oWest and 
most progressive of the Eastern colleges. 

A full four years' graded course of study IS required for graduation. , r- ^ 

A preliminary examination, or high school certificate, or other evidence of a fair education, is 

'^^^"dJc c^SdS wm be*aIlowed to gra t. ^ ,. 

Amole clinical advantages are provided for in a well attended Dispensary attached to the College. 
Dispensary, Dissecting Room and Library are open to students throughout the year. 
For further particulars, apply to or addiess 

\tiM. BOBRICKE, HI. O., Registrar, 234 Sutter St 
C. B. CURRIER, m. Om Dean, 921 Geary St. 



OR 



^^"^^S^ RECITATION 

^:?i^rfV;'cS^r;^+BooKs 

THK WHITAKER & RAY CO. 



Complete 
Stock. 



BLACKBOARD * 

Write for CTPMPTT Q 

Descriptive Circular, o 1 JLil UllJU 

THE WHITAKER & RAY CO- 



Spanish in Spanish 



OR 



Spanish as a Living: Languagre 

By Luis Duque 

Late Instructor in the Leland Stanford Jr. University 



This work 0:1 the scientific principles of elimina- 
tion is of great value to the teacher of languages. 
It enables the student, through a gradual elimina- 
tion of English, to think and express himself in 
English-Spanish, then in Spanish-English, and, 
finallvi in pure Spanish: ' He masters Spanish in 
Spanish. It is a handsome volume of 400 pages. 
Price #1.50. It is practical and scientific. ItTias 
met theapprovaloimariy leading educators! Write 
for circular. ,1 / ' 

F. VV. Bark HAL'S, 

213 Kearny Street, San Francisco. 
Allvn & Bacon, 

172 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, 
, 1 . 327 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 

WHITAKER & Ray Co. 

723 Market street, San Francisco. 



WILLIAMS & ROGERS' 




TEXT BOOKS 
Are great labor-savers and result producers. Three 
editions. Adapted to schools of all grades. 

THE WILLIAMS A ROQERS 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Designed to develop the thinking and reasoning 
powers of the pupiL Contains a number of 
new features. All prob*etns arn sensible and 
practical, and are solvable mentally. Teachers 
who desire to obtain more accuiate and rapid 
work in arithmetic should examine this book. 
8PEait£N PAGIS AMD CATALOQU£ FREE TO TEApHERS, 
WILLIAMS A ROGERS, Pubu«hkii«. 
ROCHCSTCR. N.Y. CHIOAOO, ILL. 

iSrOur books are on sale at the leading Wholesale 
Booksellers of San Franci>cb. 

L,Ar>Y DBN TIST. 
Or. Frances C. Xrcaclwcll, 

^Formerly of Philadelphia) is the Pioneer Lady in 
Dentistry, and is thoroughly skilled in viirious 
branches, and restoring natural expression to 
the mouth in plate work. Extraction made easy by 
anesthetics. Gentlemen receive the same attention 
a§ ladies and children. Office hours. 9 a.m -4 p.m. 
Murphy Balldlns* Room 04, 
Examination Free. Market and Jones Sts . S. F. 

C. A. Murdock & Co. 
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^ Iptinters 
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A SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF SUPPLEMENT ARV READING, BV GRAAES, 

Along the Lines of Geography, History, Natural History and Science, and Literature. 



Grade. 



1st . . 

2d. . . 

3d. . . 

4th .^ 

5th . . 

6th . . 

7th . . 

8ih . . 



Literature. 



Appleton's First or Rick- 
off 's Supplementary 
First Reader. 



History. 



Nat. History and Science. 



Geofrrapfay. 



Easy Steps for Little Grandfather's Siories. Johonnot's Book of Cats and 

Feet. Dogs. 

Golden Book of Choice Stories of Heroic Deeds. Friends in Feathers and Fur. Long's Home Gec^a- 

Reading. phy. 

Book of J ales. Stories of Our Country. Neighbors with Wings and Long's Home Geogra- 

Fins. phy. 

Readings from Nature's Stories of Other Lands. Some Curious Flyers, Creep- Geographical Reader 

Book. ers, and Swimmers. and Primer. 

Seven American Classics. Stories of the Olden Some Neighbors with Claws Geographical Reader 

Time. and Hoofs. and Primer. 

Seven British Classics. Ten Great Events in Hooker's Chapters on Plant Johonnot's Gec^raphf- 

History. Life. cal Keader. 

Cathcari's Literary Read- Shepherd's Historical Monteith'si Popular Science Johonnot's .Goographi- 

er, a Manual of Eng- Reader. Reader, cal Reader. ^ 

lish Literature. 

, "v 

g|h . . . Cathcart's Lit. Reader, Skinner's Readings in Glimpses of the Animate Johonnot's Ge^raphi- 

(continued). Folk- Lore. World. cal Reader. ^ 
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EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE ONC. 

INVALUABLE FOR TEACHING ARITHMETIC, 




Arithmetical 

C/iarts 



Prepared by Fkancis W. Parkbr A. *!., 

PriucipHl of Coiik Co. N«»rmiil 8«'hool, ChiCMgu: 

formerly Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston. 



Theee charts present the latest and best ! 
methods of teaching beginoers in Arith- 
metic ; they render unnecessary the ordin- 
ary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 
saving both time and expense. 

Full and Explicit Directions are givefi 
on the margin of the charts, so that the 
moht inexperienced teacher may unc'er- 
stand how to use them. 

The Set Comprises 60 Charts, 25x30 
inches in size. They are beautifully 
printed on Manila Parchment Papir 
(stronger and more durable than paste- 
boaid), and are mounted in the most con- 
venient form for practical use. 

Price. With Cords SIO 00 

" Ailjustoble Stand 12 50 

Every county that has not placed it on its list of apparatus should do so at 
once. Write to the State agents, The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 



Xeachers t 

Do you use ... 

Hduciitlonal Helm, 
Supptementarx Headers, 
Prrinat7,^idfiiy ete. 

Are you familiar with the excellent line 
published by A. FI^ANAGjj^ ? 

If not, write us for complete ^talogiie. 

We are agents for his publicaiions, and 
carry a complete stock. Save time by 
sending to us. Note thefollowkig: 
Brown's Arithmetic Papers, Nob. 1 to 5. each 2r»c 
rripletl'8 Natural Meth« d in Numbers . 2.V 

I^owell's Labor-saving Problems ... SSt- 

Primary Number Cards Per box, 12c 

Alphabet Cards Per box, 12c 

Eaton's Busy- Work Leaflets Per8et,7.=)e 

Downinjr's Helps for Teaching Little VoIka»a>c 

(Jeorge's Busy-seat Work loo 

Serving Cards Sets 1 and 2, each, loc 

Stencils for Blackboards. (Bend for lists.) 

Hall's Common-sense Betanv I.tc 

McCormack's Practical Wort in Geographv. fl 

Hair»-Comp08ition Outlines * l.x' 

Hall's Drawing Made Easy . Nos 1 to 4, eat h ix: 

Gems of Thought or Literature a'jc 

Barnett's f'lag Drill 2;>c 

Barnett's Broom Drill -i.x! 

Thonjpson's Drills and Marches 25e 

Rice's Study ill Literature and Historv . . 2(>c 
Early Stories of N., 8., and Cent. America • Oc 

Trainer's HOw to Tesch U. S. History 1 «) 

Page s Theorv and Practice .50c 

Eberharfs Elements of Entomology . 3ae 

lion e's Easy Experiments in Cheraistrv 

and Philosophy ' 2r»c 

Nelson's Science Outlines 

Hanson's Golden Glees Soc 

Hanson's Merry Songs Oo 

Brown's Common-Seliool Examiner 1 2-» 

Castle's School Entertainments 25<- 

Helper in School Entertainments 2oc 

S<'hoolhouse Flag i.v 

Cook's Nature Mvths Boards 2.X' 

Cat Tails and Other Tales iSt- 

Krackowzer's First Reader ..2oc 

Nameless Stories 2oc | Norse St(»ries 25c 

Wright's Fables, Stories, and Facts 2.'c 

Walks and Talks, by Smith .m- 

Three Ix)vers of Nature Sdc 

JB^^ Write us for complete list. 
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publlebcc'e flotice. 

The WsniBN Joubmal of 

Education sucoeeds to the 

subscription lists, advcrtis- 

i^^™^^^— — w--^^fc« *"K patronage, and good will 

^"^Iwir^^^ rfBi^^B^WrBMrwPTi o' ^^^ Golden Era, established 

^^^^'^^^ """" ■ ^^■^■^■as=saa j^ g^^ Francisco in 1852. 

Subscription, |1.50 a year. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
See our special combination 
offer. Itwill meet your wants. 
Remit by check, post-office 
order, Wells Fargo & Co., or 
by stamps. 
Adyebtibbmbnts. — Adyer- 
tisemenuof an unobjectionable nature will be inserted at the rate of two 
dollars a month per inch. 

MS8.— Articles on methods, trials of new theories, actual experiences 
and school news, reports of teachers' meetings, etc., urgently solicited. 

Essays and institute addresses not specially prepared for publication 
not desired. 
Address all communications to Habb WAaNBB,723 Market street, S.F. 
THE WHITAKER & RAY COMPANY, Publibhbbs. 

SPECIAL CLUB UST. 

Thk Wmt'n Journal of Education Thb Webt'n Journal of Education 

and Our Times |160 and Pedagogical Seminary... |5 00 

and Teachers' Institute 2 00 aud Education 3 50 

and American Teacher 2 00 and Lond. Educational Rey' w 8 50 

and Primal y School 2 00 and Werner's Voice Magazine 2 00 

and Oyerland Monthly 8 SO and N. Eng. Jour, of Educat'n 8 50 

and Cosmopolitan 2 50 

Our special offer of Our Times, a monthly Journal of current eyents,— 

Just the thing for the school rooom,— and this^ournal one year for |1.60. 
Send your subscription to Hare Waonee, Ta Market street, S. F. 

Entered at the San Francisco Post Office as second-class mail matter. 



Celebrate Thanksgiving. 

« « « 
October was the favorite month for institutes. 

« « « 

There are less fads in the schools this year than 

formerly. 

« « « 

One of Joaquin Millers lessons not in the books is: 
" It don't take many words to tell the truth." 
« « « 
Professor E. H. Griggs says: " It is immoral to 
prohibit children from whispering in school." 
• « « 
A STUDY of reports of institutes reveals the fact that 
the criticism of the State text-books has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

« :ic « 

November is the banner school month of the year. 
The friction has been removed, and the machinery of 
education, with its motive power, inspiration, moves 
on with steady upward progress on its spiral track. 



If Superintendents do not send us programs and 
information, they must not blame the editor if items 
of interest do not appear. 

« « « 

The law of unconscious prejudice is apt to make val- 
ueless the recommendations of institute instructors in 
recommending books, papers, and methods to teachers. 
Where the personality of the teacher is developed, she 
will be progressive enough to study her needs from 

original sources. 

« « « 

State Superintendent Black, in his address, "A 
Talk with Teachers and Patrons," recommends all inter- 
ested in education to study the report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen. His strong, manly appeal for patriotism, 
professional training, good citizenship, and educational 
progress, is having an influence in the State. 
« « « 

The teachers of this State should aim to attend the 
meeting of the State Teachers' Association at Oakland, 
January 2, 3, 4, 1896. It is the intention to make 
this the greatest meeting in the history of the Associ- 
ation. Earl Barnes, the President, with the assistance 
of Miss Murphy and the Executive Committee, is ar- 
ranging an excellent program. 
« « « 

Now COMES the Philosophical Department of the 

State University, Professor Howison at the head, to 

introduce a psychological laboratory. This means a 

protest against the so-called " arm-chair philosophers." 

It will be a great day when you can go over to the 

Berkeley hills and have measured the flight of a thought. 

or with accurate machinery measure Professor Royce's 

conceptions of a God. 

« « « 

The teachers and the schools of California have 
lost a devoted friend in the death of Superintendent 
A. J. Moulder. Mr. Moulder had a long and useful 
career as a teacher, superintendent, and citizen. He 
was an earnest worker along lines well established. 
As State Superintendent he introduced many changes 
in the school laws, and aided largely in the establish- 
ment of the State University on a firm basis. 
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I^ANGUAQE AND COMPOSITION, FOR FIRST AND 
SECOND GRADES. 

BT LAURA J. FBAKE8. 

THERE is nothing more important in any vocation 
of life than a ready and correct use of language, 
and early childhood is by far the most favorable time 
for its cultivation. 

The language lesson for the beginner, must of ne- 
cessity be oral, but the means to be used need not be 
less abundant or less varied on that account. They 
are to be found in everything which interests him, in 
everything which he can be induced to talk about. In 
this, as in most other things, he learns by doing, more 
than by being merely told what he should do. 

What to do in language in our small class was for a 
long time a serious trouble to us. Something to inter- 
est them, and hold their attention, and at the same 
time make them think and put those thoughts into 
good English sentences, was what we wanted; we knew 
that thoughts are as real to the mind as are bacilli to 
the senses, and far harder than the latter to kill. 

All thought merges into expression; before the se- 
duction, before the lie, before the murder, lies the 
thought, whose germ may have been planted in what 
was the virgin soul of purity before it was exposed to 
corrupt influences. 

Therefore it behooves us to be extremely cautious as 
to the pictures we display, the papers we read, and the 
words we use to instill thoughts into those innocent 
little minds. 

But, to return to our subject, we found describing 
pictures and telling stories about them to be a most 
prolific source of amusement. 

Hence it is that no necessary care or expense should 
be spared to decorate your room with beautiful and 
attractive pictures, varied and suggestive as it is possi- 
ble to make them. 

We would at first let the children talk about the 
pictures, with no more restraint or direction than may 
be necessary to give each one a chance to be heard, and 
cultivate good manners. This being done, we would by 
suggestive questions or hints, lead the children to some 
exercise of judgment and imagination in regard to the 
relation, action, motive, character, etc., of objects rep- 
resented. 

We would even lightly touch upon the faculty of 
criticism, by asking what special merits they find in 
the pictures, what changes they would make, etc. 

One day the thought dawned upon me — why not 
have " living pictures *^ ? 

We did, dear teachers, and it proved to be a decided 
success. The lessons are action. One child is selected 



to perform the act, another to tell who 
he is, where he is, and what he is doing. 
The other day one of my little girls 
brought her little black kitten to school, 
and this was our language for the day. 

This girl is Pearl. 

She is sitting on a box by the window. 

She has a black kitten in her lap. 

Its name is Topey. 

We then write the little story on the board, word by 
word, as the child tells us, pausing at the close of each 
sentence to have what has been written read. Then 
the whole story is read by first one and then another 
until all have read it. 

All the words that were too hard for them, or words 
with which they were not familiar, were pointed out 
and reviewed, then placed to one side for future use. 

Our language lesson is left on the board, and the next 
day it makes a fine reading lesson, the children remem- 
bering the words quite well, even if several new words 
have appeared. 

We follow this plan gradually, giving more difficult 
work by having more than one object near the child, 
and it is really surprising to see how accurately the 
bright little people describe the difierent positions into 
which one can arrange them. 

" How to See," follows this oral work very nicely, 
and we succeed in getting some very good written de- 
scriptions from our second-grade pupils. 

The following plan I have found very successful in 
my school, not only in the teaching of new words, but 
also in teaching an easy natural expression, in giving 
orally ideas written on the board. 

Instead of talking, I let the child do the talking. 
I say to the class: ''Now, I 'm not going to talk, but 
let this piece of chalk do the talking." I then write 
on the board what I want them to do. 

After a few lessons they obey the written commands 

as readily as the spoken ones. Sometimes we write a 

question on the board, indicating, by writing his name 

after the question, the boy who is to answer it — thus: 

What can a dog do, James f 

Where does the fox live, Joe f 

If the boy named cannot answer, we erase his name 
and substitute that of another. ♦ 

Sometimes, for a change, we require the answer in 
writing. Then we put on the board — 
Write the answer. 

When we have written all we desire for one lesson, 
then we go over it agiin, requiring one boy to read the 
question and another to answer it. 

Thus we put into execution many little devices, some 
of which are original and many selected from our best 
instructors. Our number work is always a language 
lesson; we weave a story, simple it is true, but pleasing 
to the little ones, around every number up to ten. 
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FRIDAY RECREATIONS. 

BY L. LUCILB TURNER. 

IT is ft time-honored custom to make Friday after- 
noons a "speaking day," when all the pupils take 
part in the entertainment. Of late years, this custom 
has lost favor with many, and Friday is just like any 
other day. Let me suggest a substitute, that will be 
both pleasant and instructive, though it may put a 
little more work on the teacher. 

Let the afternoon work be in the form of studies of 
the life of some author, inventor, or statesman, or 
about some great battle, discovery, or achievement 
which advanced or changed the history of the world. 

The pupils should have note-books, used for this 
only, which the teacher should examine and correct 
each week. Take the following as skeleton for work 
on some author: 

1. Date and place of birth. 

2. Parentage. 

3. Early or home education. 

4. Later or college education. 

5. Early manhood (or womanhood) and marriage. 

6. Early works. 

7. Later life and works. 

8. Death and place of burial. 

9. Anecdotes. 

10. Quotations and selections. 

11. Criticisms or sketches by others. 

Let two or three pupils take the first three subjects^ 
two or three the next two, others the next three, and 
two or three the ninth. This is in order that as much 
as possible may be gained from many sources. Let 
the younger ones, and perhaps some of the older ones, 
learn quotations and selections and recite them to the 
school; while the older ones may select criticisms by 
famous people, and some may prepare criticisms them- 
selves, to be read. 

Each fact fhould be noted in the note-books when 
given — dates, etc., may be written on the board, to 
prevent mistakes, — while the pupil may make his 
choice of the anecdotes, quotations, and selections — if 
not too long, — writing one of each in his note-book, 
and the quotation chosen may be learned by the pupil 
for Monday morning. Of course, the note-book work 
must be modified for the younger pupils. If the pupils 
can obtain pictures of the author, it would be well to 
let them put them in their books, at the top of the 
before entering any notes. On Monday or Tuesday, the 
notebooks should be collected and examined by the 
teacher, and returned to the pupil Friday morning. 



Then the next lesson should be some- 
what different, the subject being some 
historical event, as the siege and sur- 
render of Yorktown, or some similar 
subject. The date, commanders, and 
locality should be given, with the to- 
pography of the land, followed by any 
famous poem or description that may be obtained by 
the pupils or teacher. 

The next subject may be a scientific one, while now 
and then botany may he studied to advantage. In the 
latter, the pupils may draw in their note-books the 
parts of flower and plant, taken from some typical 
flower, a specimen of which should be in each pupil's 
hand. 

Of course, similar work is taken up during the 
week in different classes, but it will be found that 
much will be gained in the general discussion which 
should follow the note book work, while the after- 
noon's work will add a zest to study for both teacher 
and pupil. 

ComeLittle 




**C. H. W." writes from the Sierras to know if this 
journal is the official organ of the schools of California. 
It is our duty to answer " No." This journal is simply 
in evidence that a school journal can be published with- 
out official patronage. If it had the money it could, 
however, buy sufficient brains to make the effete East 
wonder at the enterprise of California school journalism. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY PROGRAM. 

THE programs for Thanksgiving Day in Eastern 
journals are not always suitable to the genial 
climate of the Pacific Slope. The furs, snow, sleet, ice, 
and great log-fire do not carry with them an adequate 
idea of Thanksgiving. Our children are more familiar 
with oranges, flowers, pineapples, bananas, strawber- 
ries, and outdoor games. So to make a^program suit- 
able, considerable revision is necessary. It might be 
well to start the day with a due spirit of thankfulness 
for the climate of the Pacific seas, and that we are 
permitted to live in so glorious a country. In arrang- 
ing programs, the following may be helpful: 

1. Teacher read President or Governor's Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation. 

2. A history of Thanksgiving. 

3. Recitation by pupils. 

4. Songs. 

5. Compositions by pupils, on *^ Huw to Eat, What 
to Eat, When to Eat." Teacher to give instruction on 
the basis of approved hygiene. 



HISTORY OF THANKSGIVING. 

IN the United States Thanksgiving denotes an annual 
festival — not to celebrate a single event, but to 
show gratitude to God for the blessings of a closing 
year. It may be said to be borrowed from the Jewish 
feast of Tabernacles. The Hebrews, under the Mosaic 
law, celebrated the goodness of God under branches of 
trees and tents of palms. The Dutch and Germans have 
a festival called " Harvest Home." The custom origi- 
nated in America in 1621, when Governor Bradford, 
of New England, wrote as follows: " They began now 
to gather in the small harvest they had, and fitte up 
their houses and dwellings against winter, being well 
recovered in health and strength, and had all things 
in good plenty; for as some Vere thus employed in 
affairs abroad, others were exercised in fishing about 
codd and bass and other fish of which they took a 
good store, and of which of every family had their 
portion. All the somer there was no waste. And now 
began to come in store of foule as winter approached. 
And beside water foule there was a great store of wild 
turkies and venison." The next Thanksgiving was in 
1623, when the Governor called the people together for 
fasting and prayer, on account of a drouth. During the 
celebration " soft, sweet, moderate showers " fell, and the 
occasion was changed to thanksgiving and rejoicing. 
Washington, in 1795, issued a call for a national Thanks- 
giving. In 1863, Lincoln issued a proclamation, mak- 
ing the last Thursday of November a national holiday. 
Every President since has followed that example. 



POLLY'S THANKSGIVING. 

BT A. C. STODDARD. 

aucH a funny little roly-poly Polly as she was, with 
her big china-blue eyes that were forever seeing 
something to wonder about, and her round, red cheeks 
that always grew redder when anybody spoke to her, 
and her crinkly flaxen hair that never would stay in 
placel Such a queer little dumpling of a Polly! 

All the same, she liked nice things to eat as well as 
any one could, and when, once upon a time, somebody 
gave her the measles just in season for Thanksgiving 
Day, she felt dreadfully about it, and cried as hard as 
she knew how because she could n't have any turkey, 
nor pudding, nor raince-pie for dinner — nothing at all 
but oatmeal gruel. 

But crying did n't help the measles a mite, as of 
course Polly knew it would n't, but she could n't have 
helped crying if she wanted to, and she did n't want to. 

** 'Most anybody 'd cried, I would n't wonder," she 
said, a day or two after, when the measles had begun 
to go away again, " not to have a mite of any Thanks- 
giving for dinner, not any pie, not any cranb'ry sauce, 
not any — de-ar! " 

" Well, well," said Polly's mother, laughing, " I 
guess we '11 have to have another Thanksgiving Day 
right off." 

"Oh! can we ?" cried Polly, brightening up. 

^* Not without the governor /8ays so," answered her 
father, with a twinkle. " The governor makes Thanks- 
giving Days, Polyanthus." 

** Where does he live?" asked Polly, with an earnest- 
ness that was funny. Everybody laughed. 

"At the capital," said Polly's Uncle Ben Davis. " Do 
you know where that is?" 

" I guess I do," said Polly, and she asked no more 
questions. 

But what do you guess this funny Polly did? By 
and by, when she felt quite like herself again, she bor- 
rowed pencil and paper and shut herself up in her own 
little room and wrote a letter that looked a little queer, 
't is true, but still made her wishes known. 

" DeRe MisTeR Guvner will yOu PLeAse Make 
AnoTHeR Thanksgiving DAy be caws I haD THE 
MEESLES THE LAST One. Polly Pinkham." 

Then she folded the letter and put it in an envelope, 
with one of her chromo cards, and sealed it, and took 
two cents out of her bank for the postage and ran away 
to the post-office as fast as she could run. 

Mr. Willey kept the post-office, and if he himself had 
been behind the glass boxes that day, I don't believe 
Polly's letter ever would have gone out of Tinkerville. 
But Mr. Willey's niece was there. She read the ad- 
dress on the envelope Polly handed in, and her eyes 
danced. It looks so funny: 

" Mester GuvNER, at the CAPITLE." 

One or two questions brought out the whole story. 

"The governor shall have your letter, Polly," 
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roguish Miss Molly said, with a laugh, as she 
stamped it, and wrote the postmark plain as plain 
could be. 

And so he did. For, not quite a week later, a let- 
ter came in the mail to Polly — a great, white letter, 
with a picture in one corner, that made Polly's father 
open his eyes. 

" Why, it's the State's arms," said he. " What under 
the sun — " 

But I think he suspected. Oh! how red Polly's 
cheeks were, and how her small fingers trembled when 
she tore open her letter. It was printed so that she 
could read it herself, all but the long words: 

" Dear Miss Polly: — Your letter received. I am 
very sorry you were so ill as not to be able to eat any 
Thanksgiving dinner. It was quite too bad. I 
hereby appoint a special Thanksgiving Day for you — 
next Thursday, December 9th, — which I trust may be 
kept with due form. Your friend and well-wisher, 

Andrew Colburn." 

"OhI oh! ohi " cried Polly, hopping on one foot; 
" will you, mother ? mother! will you ? I wrote to 
him myself. Oh! I 'm so glad." 

" Did you ever! " cried Polly's mother. " Why, 
Polly Pinkham ! " But Polly's father slapped his 
knee, and laughed. 

"Good for Governor Colburn! I'll vote for him 
as long as he wanta. a vote. And Polly shall have 
a special Thanksgiving worth telling of, so she shall." 

So she did have the very best she ever remembered. 



THANKSGIVING SONG. 

(Tune — " TVamp, Tramp, Tramp.'*) 
7 j\ E are stepping with our feet — 
VsJ>/ They are firm and strong and fleet; 

Ought that not to make our hearts with joy overflow? 
They will take us without fail 
Up the hill or through the dale; 

Into all our paths of duty they will go. 

Yes, yes, yes, to-day we're thankful; 

{^Nodding heada.^ 
No, we will not ungrateful be; 

[^Shaking heads.^ 
But we '11 use our limbs so strong 
For the work that comes along, 

[Swinging right foot.] 
Walking in each way of duty we can see. 

[Swinging left foot.] 



Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 

twain shall meet, 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's great 

Judgment Seat; 
But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 

nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho' they come 

from the ends of the. earth I — Rudyard Kipling. 



THANKSGIVING VERSE. 

(8SUCCTKD.) 

THANKS be to God! to whom earth owes 
Sunshine and breeze, 
The heath-clad hill, the vale's repose, 

Streamlet and seas. 
The snowdrop and the summer rose. 
The many-voiced trees. 

Thanks for the darkness that reveals 

Night's starry dower; 
And for the sable cloud that heals 

Each fevered flower; 
And for the rushing storm that peals 

Our weakness and Thy power. 

Thanks for the sweetly-lingering might 

In music's tone; 
For paths of knowledge, whose calm light 

Is all thine own; 
For thoughts that at the Infinite 

Fold their bright wings alone. 



Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O'er richer stores than gems or gold; 

Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature's bloodless triumph told. 

Our common mother rests and sings 
Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves; 

Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 

favors every year made new! 

gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 

We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 

We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 

That casts it shines behind us still. — Whittier. 



Praise to God, immortal praise. 
For the love that crowns our days; 
Bounteous source of every joy. 
Let thy praise our tongues employ; 
All to thee, our God, we owe 
Source whence all our blessings flow. 

Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and from 

West, 
From North and from South come the pilgrim and guest, 
When the gray-haired New Englander sees round his 

board 
The old broken links of aff'ection restored. 
When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more, 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled be- 
fore, 
What moistens the lips and what brightens the eye— 
What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin-pie? 
i_/igitized by '^ ^^ ^t^ jl i.^ 
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OQtUne of United states Mistor^^. 



BY QKO. W. HINKIiE, LEMOORE, CAl.. 



[Note to Teacher.— The following complete outline of 
United States History will greatly aid the up-to-date teacher 
who prefers topics to dates, and disintegrated facts.— Editor.] 



Discovery, 



Aborigines. 



Exploration 



Settlement 



/When. 
I By whom. 

I Knowledge of geography at that time. 
I Noted travelers and their stories. 
. \ Reasons for voyage. 

DiflSculties under which Columbus la- 
bored. 
Events of the voyage. 
VXriumphal return of Columbus. 

{Description of race. 
Distribution of tribes. 
Character, 
(jovernment. 
Modes of Living. 
/ / Columbus, V 

I De Soto, 

Spanish-^ De Leon, 

I Cabrillo, 

V etc. 
r Cabots, 

English } Drake, 

V etc. 
r Denys, 

French < Verazzano, 

( etc. 

r Cortereal, 
Others -< Hudson, 
\ I etc. / 

(English — See under Development. 
Spanish r Particularly those made 
French < within the present limits 
Dutch ( of United States. 
I Generally of other portions 
1 of continent. 



/ 
\ 



Claims to Ter- 
ritory based 
on these. 



Trace routes on 
outline maps. 



Settled 



Govern- 
ment 



/ Virginia \ 
and 

Maryland, 

Massachu- 
setts, 

Connecti- 
cut, 

Rhode 
Island, 

New 
Hamp- I 
*Developmenti shire, V 

New York, ' ■ 

New 

Jersey, 
Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Delaware, 
North 

Carolina, 
South 

Carolina, 
\ Georgia. > 
Study as grouped. 



Religion 
and Ed- 
ucation 



When. 
Where. 
By whom. 
Why. 

/Different kinds 
— four kinds 
in these colo- 
nies. 

What voice had 
the people. 

Character of 
the governors. 

Sects— their 
support. 

^ Schools {^",^;S 



V Why. 

{Political. 
Religious. 
Indian. 



Noted 
Men' 



* Outline of Development taken 
from Childs. 



Customs 



Events 



I Buildings, 
Utensils, Dress, 
Plantations, 
Social customs, 
Traveling fa- 
cilities. 

{Review impor- 
tant points. 
Origin of 
names. 



Produc- 
tions 



Contem- 
porane- 
ous his- { 
tory in 
Europe 



Digitized by 



/Show what ef- 
fect the quar- 
rels between 
nations and 
the persecu- 
tions of the 
people for po- 
litical and re- 
ligious rea- 
sons had upon 
the settlement 
ofthecolonies 



gle 
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Colonial Wars 



Revolt of the 
Colonies, . . 



Formation and 
Adoption of 
the Consti- 
tion 



(Cause. 
Colonies aflFected. 
Duration. 
Important battles. 
Treaty. 
Results. 
/ /Spirit of independence in 

the colonists. 
Bad governors. 
Oppressive trade laws, 
p / Objectionable methods in en- 

I forcing the laws. 
I Disregard of petitions to the 
I King and Parliament. 
I Non-representation in Par- 
{ \ liament. 

Colonial Congress. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Confederacy. 
Important battles. 
Foreign patriots. 
French alliance. 
Duration of war. 
Treaty. 
V Results. 

(k series of compromises. 
Jealousy between the States. 
Inauguration r _ c Legislative. 

. of the new < ♦ j Executive. 

< Government C C Judicial. 

I / Attorney-Greneral. 

I President and his ! State. 



Means of Pro- 
curing Mon- 
ey to Pay 
Expenses of 
Government 
— Revenue 



Defense . 



j War. 

\ Treasury. 

others since added. 



Foreign Rela- 
tions 



Money, 



I advisers 

Duties. 
Excises. 
Income tax. 
Public lands. 
Bonds. 

/ Army. 
J Navy. 

\ Militia. 

( Academies jy^^^r^- 
C Annapolis. 

!How conducted. 
England. 
France. 
Mexico. 
Chinese Exclusion Bill. 
Etc. 

> with their certificates. 
Silver J 

Copper. 

Currency, or greenbacks. 

United States banks. 

National banks. 

, State banks. 



(Louisiana purchase. 
Florida purchase. 
Annexation of Texas Cal., Utah, etc. 
Purchase of Texas' claims to western 
lands. 
Gadsen purchase. 
Alaska purchase. 
/Constitutional provisions. 
j Missouri Compromise. 
I Wilmot Proviso. 

Slavery J Omnibus BilL 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
Dred Scott decision. 
John Brown's raid. 
VUnderground railroad. 
States and Ter- f Before 1861. 
ritories. ... I Since 1861. 

C Kentucky Resolutions. 
State Rights . ] Nullification. 

V. Secession. Followed by Civil War. 
Indian Relations. 

{When elected. 
By what party. 
Questions at issue. 
Contributary causes. 

{Cause. 
Duration. 
Decisive Battles. 
Treaty. 
Results. 
^ ( Steamboat, 

T tat* J Railroad, 

n po ion< Telegraph and cables, 

\ Telephone, etc. 

/ Turbine wheels, 

I Trip-hammers, 

Manufacture/ ^'"^°« machinery, 
I Ootton-gm, 
I Spinning jinny, 
I Printing presses, etc. 

{Sewing machines, 
Stoves, 
Reapers, 
Harvesters, etc. 

(Gas Burners, 
Kerosene, 
Electric lights, etc. 
/Public schools. 
Private schools. 
Public libraries. 
Newspapers and periodicals. 
Colleges and universities. 

(Longfellow, 
Whittier, 
Bryant, 
Cooper, 
Webster, 
Beecher, 

o 



Inventions . 



Education . 
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/Fires. 






Distinguished visitors. 




Buildings. 




Passing I 


Epidemics. 




Events,,.,) Exhibitions. 






Credit Mobilier 


, 




Star Route. 






Labor troubles. 




• VNatural curiosities, parks, etc. 




< Washington, 


Stephens, 




Morris, 


Davis, 




.fefferson, 


Blaine, 




Franklin, 


Lee, 




Adamses, 


Marion, 




Jackson, 


Sumpter, 




Hamilton, 


La Fayette, 


Biographies 


Lincoln, 


Grant, 


Worthy off Garfield, 


Everett, 


Study \ 


Webster, 


Pinckney, 




Clay, 


John Jay, 




Calhoun, 


John Marshall, 




Paine, 


Fisher Ames, 




Madison, 


Rufus King, 




Benton, 


Jaihes Otis, 




Douglas, 


Stephen A., 




\ Douglas, Frederick (colored). 



DISCIPLINE FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

FROM 8PEBCH OF JOB WOOD, JR., SALINAS, CAL. 

THE public does not ask its private soldiers to look 
over the field of battle and decide what the army 
shall do. The commanding oflBcer does that. Tenny- 
son illustrates very nicely the actions of trained soldiers 
under command in his " Charge of the Light Brigade ": 

** Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldiers knew 
Some one had blundered; 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why." 

The well-trained soldier is he who listens to the word 
of command and intelligently executes it. Neither 
does the public ask you as individual teachers to de- 
cide on the course of instruction for your several school 
rooms. It provides the channels through which this 
information must come. Your work is to intelligently 
follow the word of command and to train your pupils 
to do the same in the positions they may fill in life. 
So many parents allow their children to govern them- 
selves that many — in fact, the most of the children — 
must learn after they go out into the world that they 
cannot command if they cannot obey. A poor private 
makes an indiflTerent commanding oflBcer. The boy 
who does not obey his parents, who fails to do the 
work at school as directed, is not apt to work for his 
employer with any degree of satisfaction or tq obey 
the laws of the State with very much enthusiasm. 

The teacher who assumes the responsibility of the 
profession should know by a careful study of the law 



governing, what the rights and duties of the profession 
are. A teacher who knows he is right goes forward 
with the law to assist him. When he is wrong the 
law must be against him. Opening and closing school 
for your convenience when the law sets the time, teach- 
ing on holidays when you have no authority in the 
schoolroom, laying the course of study aside because 
it may not suit your convenience, are lessons that show 
your pupils how you obey the laws made for your 
government. Can a teacher who ignores the plainest 
provisions of law train pupils to be law-abiding citi- 
zens? Can such teachers complain when pupils follow 
their example and ignore the rules made for their 
government? It seems to me that if there ever was a 
time when teachers and parents should put forth their 
united eflForts to train the children into a feeling of 
respect for law and to teach them to remove from high 
places those who do not obey its provisions, that time 
is now. 

The discipline of the schools — I mean the behavior 
of the pupils — seems to be greatly improved during 
the the last few years. Bad behavior, truancy, and 
such expressions are passing out of school. We may 
now devote our time to true discipline, the training of 
boys and girls to self-control, the giving of power of 
body and strength of mind through proper control 
of the faculties. This training should begin in the 
lowest primary and continue systematically through- 
out the school life of the pupils. 



The true end of education, of whatever kind, we 
must set steadily before us. " There are some who wish 
to know that they may know; this is a base curiosity. 
There are some who wish to know that they may be 
known; this is base vanity. There are some who wish 
to sell their knowledge; this is base covetousness. 
There are some who wish to know that they may edify; 
this is charity: and those who wish to be edified, and 
this is heavenly prudence." — Archbishop Farrar. 

The new book, " Spanish In Spanish," by Professor 
Luis Duque, should be in the hands of euery progress- 
ive teacher of languages. It is the most practical and 
scientific method yet introduced. Circulars or copies 
for examination will be sent on request to the Whitaker 
& Bay Company, 723 Market street, San Francisco. 

The election of Madison Babcock as Superintendent 
of Schools of San Francisco was welcome news to his 
host of friends, as well as to the teachers and children 
of San Francisco. An extended sketch of his work 
will appear in the December number of this journal. 

The Modoc county teachers showed appreciation of 
this journal by each one subscribing for it. Testimo- 
nials of this character are highly appreciated by us, and 
it is determined that the December number shall sur- 
pass all former issues — a gift to our subscribers. 
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Se^ots^ Clara College* 



THE Santa Clara College, conducted by the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and situated 
in the best part of the Santa Clara valley, 
Santa Clara county, Cal., is now better equipped than 
ever to accommodate a large number of students, and 
give them a good education in scholarship, morals, 
and religion, at the same time supplying them with 
every convenience for health and comfort. 

This college, founded in March, 1851, in the old 
mission of Santa Clara, is established for the purpose 
of giving to all who enter a liberal and Christian edu- 



nasiums and playrooms are well provided with chess, 
checkers, etc. 

In the buildings are eighteen classrooms and two 
study-halls, all large and well ventilated; a chemical 
laboratory; a science lecture-room; a philosophical 
cabinet; a museum, which contains a collection of 
4,000 specimens of natural curiosities; a room for the 
Literary Congress, divided into two branches — the 
Philathletic Senate and House of Philhistorians; nine 
libraries— five located in various departments, for the 
special needs of the professors and the various grades 




Santa Clara College— Rev. J. W. Riordan, S. J., President. 



cation. On April 28, 1855, it was chartered with all 
the rights and privileges of a university. 

The entrance of the college is through a three-storied 
building, which has a central fourth story. The hall 
opens on a wide interior garden, surrounded by long 
verandas, where grow exotic trees and plants. 

The entire grounds of the college are four blocks 
square. On these grounds are erected the various 
buildings devoted to the different departments, the 
principal ones being the Scientific Building and the 
Exhibition Hall. The Jitter is 113 by 143 feet and 76 
feet high, with a stage 38 feet deep, where the students 
practice the art of elocution. Here are often given 
public entertainments by the Dramatic Society, which 
is composed of members of the student body. The 
hall can accommodate 3,000 spectators. There is also 
a chapel for the students. 

Large and beautiful playgrounds four acres in extent 
give opportunity for healthful exercise, and the gym- 



of students; a banking and commercial department, 
with offices or houses representing every kind of im- 
portant business, with telegraph, post office, etc.; a 
room furnished as a courtroom, to hold meetings as a 
tribunal of commerce; a complete school of design, 
mechanical and architectural, as well as artistic; a 
printing office, furnished with all the necessary mate- 
rials for job printing; two large dormitories; a large 
dining-room, with tables seating fourteen students. 

Music in all its branches is taught, and bands and 
orchestras are formed to render operatic and classical 
music. 

In the summer season an artificial swimming pond, 
160 by 120 feet, near the old mission orchard, gives to 
the students all the benefits and pleasures of bathing. 
Warm baths are in the college building. 

There is also an infirmary of twenty private rooms, 
neatly furnished, with a well-stocked apothecary-shop 
adjoining. A good doctor is in attendance. 
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^ School News, t!^ 



Western. 

Lob Angeles city aud county will hold 
an institute Tiianksgiving week. 

Tiie meeting of the Montana State 
Teachers' Association will be held at 
Anaconda, December 28th, 29th, and 30th. 

The meeting of the California Teachers* 
Association will be held at Oakland, 
January 2d, 3d, and 4th. Earl Barnes, 
President. 

The meeting of the State Teachers' As- 
sociation of Arizona will be held at Pres- 
oott, December 2l8t, 22d, and 23d. Hon. 
F. J. Netherton is President. 

Professor A. B. Coffey is scoring quite 
a success as a popular i nsti tute conductor. 
During the month of October he con- 
ducted Shasta and Fresn ) institutes and 
several others. 

Philip M. Fisher, the editor of the 
Pacific Educational Journal, attended 
the institutes of Trinity, Humboldt, and 
Mendocino counties, and reports that 
great interest was taken in educational 
work by the teachers. 

The San Bernardino Board of Educa- 
tion (W. F. Bliss, President, and Miss 
Margaret Mogeau, Secretary,^ has issued 
a new course of study. It is new, and 
contains the best and most adaptable 
parts of the suggestions made by the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen. Miss 
Mogeau has a large task in superintend- 
ing the schools of her county. She is do- 
ing the work nobly, and every move- 
ment she makes is a step forward, not 
backward. 

Institutes will be held in November 
and December, as follows: Auburn — 
November 4th, 6th, 6th, 7th. and 8th; 
Willows — November 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th; Marysville — November 6th, 7th, 
aud 8th; Woodland — November 13th, 
14th, and 15th; Placerville — November 
19th, 21st, 22d, and 23d; Sacramento — 
November 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th; 
Stockton — November 25th, 26Lh, 27th, 
and 28th; Los Angeles — November 25th, 
26th, 27th, and 28th; Modesto— December 
4th, 5th, and 6th; Vlsalia— December 17th, 
18lh, 19th, and 20th. 

The Contra Costa institute was held at 
Martinez, October 2d, 3d, and 4th. Su- 
perintendent A. M. Phalin arranged an 
excellent program, along the lines of the 
practical experience of the school teach- 
ers. He was noted for saying very little 
but doing a great deal. He was assisted 
In his work by Hon. John Swett, T. H. 
Kirk, of San Bernardino, and Harr Wag- 
ner. Swett has lost none of his fire and 
enthusiasm, and gave the teachers much 
that was pertinent. Professor Kirk 
proved himself to be an entertaining, 
instructive talker. Joaquin Miller, how- 
ever, captured the institute by his lec- 
ture, ** Lessons Not in the Books." The 
teachers took an active interest in the 



proceedings, and showed by their talks, 
questions, and answers to be fully up to 
date. Superintendent Black delivered 
his lecture Thursday evening, on ''A 
Talk with Teachers and Patrons." 

Kate Ames, Napa county's Superin- 
tendent, held her first institute October 
22d, 23d, and 24th. Professors Earl Barnes 
and E. H. Origgs were the instructors. 
Professor Bernard Moses the lecturer. 
The teachers were delighted with Miss 
Ames's efficient management of the in- 
stitute, and are well satisfied with the 
results. Superintendent J. W. Linscott, 
of Santa Cruz, also assisted Miss Ames, 
and aroused the teachers by his eloquent 
talk on "The Teacher's Zeal." The fol- 
lowing pertinent resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the teachers of Napa 
county condemn as unprofessional the 
action of any teacher who underbids an- 
other for the sake of securing his or her 
position. 

Superintendent J. W. Graham, of Kings 
county, held his institute October 9th, 
10th, and Uth. On the program, in addi- 
tion to the namen of his teachers, were 
C. H. Keyes, P. M. Fisher, and Harr 
Wagner. Mr. Graham is a graduate of 
the San Jose Normal, a native of Califor- 
nia, a teacher of experience, a gentle, 
vigorous, kindly man, whose spirit in- 
fused into the schools of Kings county 
will bring great results. The teachers 
are heart and soul with him in making 
the schools what they should be. Every 
teacher did his or her part on the pro- 
gram, and, if not on the program, was 
■ever ready to **speak out** ^nd to the 
point. Kings county has among its 
teachers many strong men and women. 

Geo. F. Mack held the Amador county 
institute at lone, October 15th, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th. Mack wears the largest hat of 
any Superintendent in the State, and his 
record on institutes shows that he has 
something in his hat. He gave the 
teachers, in an opening address, as much 
sound advice as could be packed into a 
few brief sentences. The teacheris of 
Amador county form a composite pic- 
ture of a happy family. They all seem 
acquainted with each other, and the talks 
in the institute inspires one with the idea 
that they are talking with each other 
rather than in a formal address. They 
seem to have all the new methods, new 
ideas, devices, etc. Little Amador, like 
the new woman, has caught on. Super- 
intendent Mack is serving his third 
term. One of the pleasant features of 
the institute was the part taken in it by 
E. Carl Bank, Superintendent of the 
Preston School of Industry, and his 
teachers; also, the visits of Superin- 
tendent E. F. Floyd, of Calaveras, and 
Superintendent T. E.McCarty, of El Do- 
rado, and their inspiring talks. 

Miss Annie L. Williams, of Modoc, 
held her institute at Alturas, October 
22d, 23d, and 24th. Miss Williams and 
her thirty-six co-workers are as strong 
and as earnest a body of teachers as there 
is in the State. Miss Williams is a gen- 
tle woman, — timid, refined, and quiet, 



— the very opposite of the woman you 
would expect to find elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools in a country where 
the people are engaged in stock-raising. 
She has undertaken to guide the schools, 
and will devote her entire time to their 
advancement. The Superintendent and 
the teachers are determined that Modoc 
county shall lead the State in educational 
progress. The boys and girls have health 
and strength and plenty of physical ex- 
ercise; brain, muscle, and brawn have 
been developed, so they are hopeful that 
Modoc will turn out the future strong citi- 
zens of the State. The teachers of the 
Modoc institute take an active part in 
every session, and the best lessons in 
methods that can be given were given 
by the Modoc teachers. The reading of 
essays was not a feature, but plain, prac- 
tical talks on how to apply methods to 
every-day work; and the teachers, feel- 
ing that the institute was a part of their 
work, made the three days quite notable 
to one who has long been accustomed to 
institute work. The Modoc county in- 
stitute almost led to the formation of the 
rule, that interest in institutes increases 
in proportion to the dlHtance the county 
is away from the center of population. 

Edward Hyatt, one of the most pro- 
gressive Superintendents in the State, 
has sent to his teachers the following card, 
dated at Riverside, Cal., October 30th: 

My Dear Madam: In my visits dur- 
ing the comtng term I shall try to test 
your school upon the following points: 

In AHthmetic — RsLpid adding, the mul- 
tiplication table, mental problems, trac- 
tions, the tables, decimals, and the rudi- 
ments of percentage. 

In English — Reading with expres- 
sion, acquaintance with a few good 
authors and their works, ability to give 
a few good quotations, correction of 
common errors in speech, spelling com- 
mon words, diacritical marks, punctua- 
tion, writing correctly from ciictation, 
and writing a correct letter. 

In «9cie;ice— Something ol the princi- 
pal cities, rivers, railroads, mountains, 
animals, and products of the countries of 
the world; something of the principal 
discoveries, political events, wars, colo- 
nizations, and inventions in the history 
of our country ; something of the bones, 
muscles, digestion, circulation, and 
nerves of the human body. 

In Gfe/icra/ — Condition of the school- 
room air; neatness of room, library, and 
grounds; position and bearing of pupils; 
sports and plays of the children; clean- 
ness of windows, floors, walls, and out- 
houses; manner of going in and out, and 
studiousness of pupils. 

I will try in every way to give due 
credit to any school showing special ex- 
cellence in any of these directions. 

J. W. Linscott, Superintendent of Santa 
Cruz county, held his institute Octo- 
ber 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th. He had 
among his instructors Earl Barnes, 
Joaquin Miller, and E. E. Brown. The 
institute was characterized by that en- 
thusiasm which Linscott is so noted for 
among the educators of California. Spe- 
cial committees were appointed a year 
ago to consider questions pertaining: to 
school-work. The result shows a careful 
consideration of the subjects treated. The 
report of the Committee on Methods of 
Teaching was as follows : ^^^ j 
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1. Believing that it would be an ad- 
▼anoe on present methods of class- work 
were more time devoted to stodv under 
the direct supervision of the teacher, and 
less time given to so-called recitation, 
and less time to direct text-book study 
at home; therefore. 

Resolved, That in the main text-book 
study should be confined to the class- 
room, and that no more than one-half of 
the school- hours should be devoted to 
recitations by any class of any of the 
grades of our schools; 

Resolved, That home study should be 
limited in quantity, and should consist 
mainly of collateral reading and refer- 
ence work, to broaden and strengthen the 
instruction of the classroom; 

Resolved, That teachers be encouraged 
and urged to so plan their oral and 
written recitation work that much time 
may be given (possibly on alternate days) 
to study of the various branches, while 
the teacners give attention to the work of 
individual pupils. 

2. Resolved, That no previous prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher, by pro- 
fessional training or otherwise, lessens 



her obligation to enter the classroom 
each day with fresh knowledge and spe- 
cial preparation, in order to provide 
against a waste of time through misdi- 
rection of the pupil's energy. 

3. Resolved^ That in all branches the 
work should be so simplified, svstemati- 
cally graded, and skillfully adjusted to 
the capabilities of the pupil that he con- 
sciously feels his power of mastery over 
whatever is assigned him, and that by his 
own efforts he can do the work. 

4. Resolved, That in the correlation of 
subjects we should endeavor to adjust 
the relations of the various branches of 
study, so that one will re-enforce and 
strengthen the other, and that all united 
will constitute a symmetrical and har- 
monious development of the child's 
powers; that we deplore that idea of 
correlation that would break the unity 
of thought and instruction in any one 
subject by thrusting in extraneous mat- 
ter from some other branch. 

5. Resolved, That the first aim of all 
punishment should be the improvement 
of the child punished; and that conse- 
quently we, as teachers, should study 



carefully the cases of discipline thmt cofn« 
under our direction, with a view of deter- 
mining children's personal reaction 
against different punishments under dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Resolved, That the end to be attained 
in all discipline is to form a true and 
self-reliant manhood and womanhood: 
that discipline in the school should be 
made a means of aiding each pupil to do 
his own individual work in the t>est pos- 
sible manner, without interferlni; with 
the rights and duties of others; and that 
the strict tension caused by over-diaci- 
plining is resultant only in harm to the 
pupil and to freedom of work. 

The committee to consider the report 
of the Committee of Ten, decided that 
the four great branches of study enu- 
merated, viz: Language (including read- 
ing, writing, language lessons, and gram- 
mar); mathematics (including number 
work, arithmetic, etc.); history (includ- 
ing literature and history proper), and 
natural science, should be studied In 
each of the elementary grades; and the 



Nora TO Teacher: The following specimens of vertlc&l penmsoshlp can be cut out and given to the pupils for copy. 
The teacher should also note that the velocity of light given below is incorrect. 
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time allotted to each subject be divided 
03 follows: 

PRIMARY GRADE. 
(1st, 2d. and 3d years.) 

I^angaage 1-2 of the time 

Afathematics 1-6 ** ** 

History 1-6 ** 

Soieuce 1-6 " 

INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
(4th, 5tb, and 6th years.) 

I.tB,nguAge 1-3 of the time 

M:athematic8 1-4 ** ** 

History 1-6 " 

Science 1-4 ** 

GRAMMAR GRADE. 
(7th, 8th, and 9th years.) 

IL*aneuage < 1-4 of the time 

Miathematics 1-4 " 

History 1-4 " 

Science 1-4 " 

At a recent meeting? of the School Di- 
rectors of Stockton James A. Barr was 
re-elected to the Saperintendency for 
four years, and his salary was increased 
from 11500 to |2000. Even at this ad- 
vance the figure remains somewhat be- 
low the average paid in cities ranking 
with Stockton. This voluntary action of 
the Stockton Board of Education, how- 
ever, is worthy of note. These gentle- 
men have previously come before our 
favorable notice for their faithful and 
energetic service in office. Entirely non- 
partisan, tireless in service, and unusu- 
ally keen in discerning lines of real 
progress, the School Directors of Stock- 
ton are fulfilling an important trust. 

Superintendent Barr's term, Just ex- 
pired, has witnessed a marked advance 
in the status of the Stockton schools. 
The course of study has been simplified 
in some directions, and nature-study, 
drawing, and manual training have been 
added. The school library has been 
vastly augmented, at present cataloguing 
8000 volumes of the choicest material in 
print. These have taken the place of a 
few shelves of antiquated text-books. 

A system of grading and promotion 
has recently been put into operation, by 
which the pupils are advanced by groups 
and individuals instead of by classes. The 
Stockton teachers are great readers of 
professional literature, and are well 
abreast of modern ideas in school- work. 

Upon the occasion of his re-election, 
Mr. Barr was highly eulogized as an 
earnest worker, unflagging In zeal, and 
inveterate in purpose. He has achieved 
a national reputation for the schools un- 
der his charge. Stockton has every 
reason to be congratulated on her schools 
and school officers. 



^^^ Reviews, ^j^-^ 



Some Notable School Books. 



How's This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY «fc CO. Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & Truax, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Waldino, Kinnan a Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hairs Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price 75c. 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 



Thinking, Feeling, Doing.* Bv E. W. 

Scripture, Yale Psychological Ijabora- 

tory. (Flood A Vincent, Publishers. 

11.60.) 

This work of E. W. Scripture, written 
in plain, every-day English, is a protest 
against arm-chair philosophy. It is an 
up-to-date work on psychology. Pro- 
fessor Scripture gives an interesting 
account of the principles of watching, 
searching, time, attention, memory,color, 
emotions, etc. There are many interest- 
ing experiments shown In the book, and 
the illustrations add greatly in making 
the text understood. It is the greatest 
book of the year along the line of popu- 
larizing experimental psychology. Pro- 
fessor Scripture has perfected many ma- 
chines for experimenting on the mind. 
The results obtained are sufficiently sci- 
entific to place him among the leaders of 
experimental psychology in America. 

Inductive Psychology, and an In- 
troduction TO THE Study of Men- 
tal Phenomena.* By E. A. Kirk- 
Satrlck. of the Winona (Minn.) State 
formal School. (E. L. Kellogg A Co., 
New York, Publishers. 80 cents.) 
This Is a most entertaining work for 
those Interested In the study of psychol- 
ogy. The work, while not based on 
experiments, is nevertheless on the latest 
lines of study. The chapter on child- 
study is particularly interesting. It is 
largely devoted to the consideration of re- 
sults of phenomena familiar to the reader. 

Lectures on Human and Animal 
Psychology.* By Wllhelm Wnndt, 
Leipslc. (Macmtllan & Co., Publish- 
ers, New York. $4.00.) 
Professor Scripture, of Yale, calls Wil- 
helm Wundt, the greatest psychological 
genius of the age. His lectures from the 
standpoint that he Is the leading authority 
of the world on the subject, are of special 
Interest, therefore, to the student of edu- 
cation. The book is the first attempt to 
make the work of Wundt familiar to the 
English-speaking public. The lectures 
have been translated by J. E. Creighton 
and E. B. Tichener, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. The book contains thirty lectures, 
and they are really the basis of most of 
the experimental psychology in this 
country, and gave stimulus to our psy- 
chological laboratories. The work has 
been well done by the translators, and 
the book is the most valuable addition to 
the art of studying the human mind. 

The Natural Music Readers. By 
Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tap- 
per. (American Book Co., Publishers.) 
This course of music is the latest se- 
ries for popular favor. It has had a re- 
markable brilliant beginning, having 
been adopted in many of the leading 
cities of the United States, Including San 
Francisco. There are five music readers 
and one music primer. The aim of the 
authors has been to develop the art of 
music in the children. There are some 
pieces of music that are of the highest 



quality, and will serve to cultivate a taste 
for the masterpieces of musical composi- 
tion. The system Is well graded, and the 
authors seem to understand very thor- 
oughly the needs of the children along 
the line of a musical education. 



by 



£t^ Books marked by a stir (*) are for sale 
fthe Whltaker & Ray C<».,723 Market St., 8. F. 



The new college at Fresno, devotea to 
business and practical education, is meet- 
ing with deserved encouragement under 
the management of Ramsay A Ramsay. 
The work they are doing for young men 
and women is such that it will mark the 
institution as the leading one of the kind 
in the State. 

D. C. Heath A Co. have issued a new 
course in vertical writing. The authors 
of this system were consulted by the 
State Board of Education in the vertical 
writing in our primary reader. Copies 
can be had by addressing Caspar W. 
Hodgson, Leland Stanford J r.University. 

Memory is the supreme genius. Every 
student and teacher should recognize the 
priceless value of a good memory. The 
Memory Tablets are highly Indorsed. See 
advertisement. A special rate Is offered 
to organizers of Good Memory Clubs. 

Moles, Warts, Superfluous Hair, 



ken; Eczema, 

Want, Cysts, 

Danilriill, 

Frtckiss, 

PImpIss, 

Scars, 

Pmings. 

Wrinklas, 

Outstanding Ears 




A Larga Mouth 

Powfler Marks 

Tattoo Marks 

A Rsfl Noss 

A Pug Noss 

Rod Vslns 

Blackhsads 

Birthmarks 

Barbers' Itrh 



or any Mark, Blemish, Deformity, or Disease 
on, in, or under the skin, treated. 

Lola Montez Cremei 
The Skin Food and Tissue Builder 

Makes Ladies beautiful. Prevents wrinkles. 
Keeps skin in perfect condition. Price 75 cts. 
By all druggists. No matter what form, Mrs. 
Nettie Harrison's articles will cure. Ladies 
at a dbtance treated for all defects of the face 
and Hjrure. For any special or complicated 
blemish of face or form, write 

MRS. NETTIK HARRISON, 

Dermatologist, 

40-48 Geary Street, San FraDclsoo, Cal. 



I ^Webster's ^SS^l^SsSS:* 
Interaational 
^^^BSSSS^ Dictionary; 

THE BEST FOR EVERYBODYii 

BCCAUaC 

i ItiscMy toflndtlMwordS 

ivEBsrars I wwit«i. S 

I INTRRMnVNAL I Words are given their cor>2 
\DlCnQCffQr/ one beginning a paragraph. C 
It is easy to ascertain ihej 
proBonciatioii. j 

TbepronnBdaStonlgahowii tar the ordinary dl*-l 
crttkaUly nuurked letters OMd & the •chodbooks.S 

(It is easy to trace tlM growtli of a word. 

The etymoloales are f nil. and the different mean-] 
Inge are given In the oraer of their derelopment.^ 
^It is easy to learn wliat a word means. 
The deflnlttone are dear, explicit, and fnlUa 
each is contalnedln a separate paragraph. 

{G. A C. M^RRIAM CO., PabUabera,^ 
Springfield, Maaa,, U.S. A, 
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A. D. AYRES, 

Pacific Coast Agent, 

1368 Market St., 

San Francisco. 

St. Joseph's College 

SAN JOSE, CAL. 



ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE, San Jose, 
conducted by Fathers of the Society 
Jesus, was opened for the reception 
of students on the first of Aug:ust, of the 
Columbian year 1892. Built of brick with 
terra-cotta trim.Tiings, it is a handsome 
structure, while its interior arrangements 
place it on a par with any of the other 
educational institutions of the Garden 
City. The college is divided into three 
distinct departments— preparatory, com- 
mercial, and classical. Each department 
contains a full complement of very capa- 
cious schoolrooms well lighted and 
ventilated, entirely free from the noise of 
the streets, and furnished with all 
modern conveniences. There are besides 
a debating room, a sodality chapel, a 
library-room and an elegant exhibition 
hall for lectures, exhibitions, and enter- 
tainments. There are two courses of 
instruction — the commercial and the 
classical. Upon the completion of the 
commercial course the students will 
receive a college certificate. 

D. J, MAHOBEY, 8. J„ President 

Ivlcl^iSj 8®* Every variety 

If IdyiS* on hand 
Send for X ^^^» * 

Special Y^j ^ and made 

School |a I^O^ to order. 
Price Lift. J[^ XCJL^x3» 

F. E. SADLER, - - 537 Market Hi. 



U SE THE BEST TEXTBOOK S 

Some Which Are Acknowleilgefl To Be the Best. 

MUSIC. 

The Normal Music Course. 

The Cecilian Series of Study and 

Song (Tufts). 
The Common School Course (Tufts). 

Especially adapted to use in the graded 
schools, where it is not feasible to use a 
more elaborate course. 

T^RIXING. 

The Normal RcTiew System of Writ- 
ing:.— Slanting Copies; Vertical 
Copies (Farley & Gunnison). 

Regular Course, Tracing Course, Business 
and fcfocial Forms. 

RBADING. 

The Normal Course in Reading 

(Todd A Powell). 
The Rational Method in Reading 

(Ward). 

SITPPL-EMENTAUY READING. 
Stories of Child liife. 4 toIs. 
The World and Its People. 6 toIs. 
Twilight Stories (Foulke). 
Nature in Verse (liovejoy). 
Beacon Liights of Patriotism (Car- 

rington). 

ARIXHMBXIC. 

The Normal Course in Number 

(Cook & Cropsey). 
RIementary Arithmetic. 
Advanced Arithmetic. 

SPBLrLrlNG. 

The Normal Course in Spelling 

(Dunton & Clark). 
Primary Book. Complete Course. 

Spelling Blank. 

H'e publish many other standard text-books for 
all grades of schools. Oar illtist rated catalogue, 
price list and descriptive circulars sent free on 
application, and we especially invite correspon- 
dence with reference to the introduction or use of 
any of our publications. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CUICAQO. PHILADBLPHIA 



mAHCH B^OTHEt^s 

Publish an excellent line of Tkachers' Helps 
AND Aids. Write for complete catalogue We 
are their California agents, so save time by 
sending to us. Subscribe now for 
The Teachers' Outlook . . 60c a year 

THE WHITAKER & Ra7c0./723 INarket St , 8. F. 



HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS! 

In getting them up, the following books will aidyoH: 

Pattengill's Special Day Exercises | .25 

Dick's Festival Reciter 30 

Recitations for Christmas 25 

Dialogues for Christmas 25 

Sunday-school and Church Entertainments .30 

Holiday Entertainments » 

Helper In School Entertainments 25 

Little People's Speaker 15 

Reception Day Series. Six numbers. Each .^tO 

Christmas Fe.siival Service 30 

Holiday Selections 30 

Song Treasures 15 

Court of King Christmas 25 

Christmas Entertainments 25 

••Caught Napping" (Christmas Operetta).. .30 

Messagfc of Christmas . .30 

••King Winter" (Cantata) 30 

Song Budget 15 

Songientury 15 

Song Patriot 15 

Speakers' Complete Program 2.00 

Eureka Entertainments 30 

Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes 30 

Helper in School Entertainments 25 

Castle's School Entertainment^ 25 

Kris Kringle's Panorama 25 

Write for our complete lists of Recitation Booh, 
Entertainment Books, and Plays, t^ eitcncHs J(rr 
Decorations. 
TH E WHITAKER & BAY CO., 723 MARKET ST., 8. F 

Have Ton a Key to tbe State Arithmetic ? 

Every bright teacher, inste.id of wasting time 
over abstruse problems, will use a key. We iiave 
published a key which solves all the problems in 
the Suite .Arithmetic. 
Sent by mail, $i. 

THE WHITAKER & RAY CO.. 

723 Market St., San Francisco. 

h ave you been 8endijjg 

East for youb Books? 

Why do it longer, when 
i we carry a COMPLETE 

PEDAGOGIC LIBR.\RY 
and will sell to you at same prices as Eastern 
houses. We are exclusive agents for 

^^ H. !«• KHI<I«OGG & CO. ^ 

and carry their excellent line of publications 
complete. Write to us for catalogue. Send as 
your subscriptions for 

The School Journal . • . 4^2.50 a year 
The Primary School. • . 1.00 a year 
TheTeachers' Institute . 1.00 a year 
Kducatlonal Foundations . 1 .OO a year 
Our Times 30 a year 

Send for list of BLACKBOARD STENCILS. Also 
the following new bo)k— 
Map-Modellns: in Geography and 

History $1.25 

The Whitaker & Ray Company, 723 Market Street, S. F. 




YOU ENJOY RIDING 

IF you OWN A WHEEL THAT 
GIVES LASTING SATISFACTION 



^ ^ 



The Blue Crown 

FENTON 

Is Built to Last 




LIGHT . . . 

EASY-RUNNING 

HANDSOME 



W. R. EVANS, State Aj^nt 

1021 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 

Madame Jenkins/'Sssss";?*, 
Marvelous La Rosc Remedies. 

For removing wrinkles, freckles, liver spots, blackheads, sunburn, warts,cams,mol<$ 
and sallow complexion; develops cheeks, neck and form. Treats all diseases of the 
" fKj^ /^''V^ *^^' scalp and hair, restoring it to its original color, with the fullest and most complete 

I * JsiiiAiwj&ir^v' ^/ success. Removes superfluous hair m four minutes, without pain or danger. 

Orders by mail promptly filled. Parlors, 1035 Market St., 8. F. 
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The International Education Series 

£dtted by Dr. WII^LIAM T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 



Teachers Who Travel, 
And all up-to-date teachers do travel, 
should not fail to take an overland trip 
via the Northern Pad tic Railroad and 
the Yellowstone National Park. It is 
true that this trip, from San Francisco 
to New York, is about a thousand miles 
farther than by the shortest line, yet this 
extra thousand miles costs you nothing 
and takes only thirty-six hoars longer. 

Most teachers travel in vacation, and 
the Northern Pacific is truly the best 
route for Summer travel. Of course, the 
wonderful Yellowstone Park, which 
forms a delightful half-way rest on the 
overland trip, can only be seen in sum- 
mer; but the Northern Pacific is also a 
popular winter route, and much of the 
finest scenery can be seen to better ad- 
vantage in winter than in summer. 

As to service and equipment, the 
Northern Pacific is surpassed by no other 
transcontinental road. Tourist travel by 
this route is especially popular and com- 
fortable. 

For "Sketches in Wonderland,*' "Na- 
tural Game Preserves of North Amer- 
ica," and other information, address T. 
K. Stateler, General Agent, or C. W. 
Hodgson, Excursion Agent, at 638 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco. 



The memorizing of thoughts and pri nci - 
pies is more valuable than the memoriz- 
ing of words and sentences. Teachers 
should seek to associate thoughts and 
principles according to the laws of asso- 
ciation, that the pupil may recall them 
when needed.— J". N, PatHck, 
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VOLUMB 

I.- 

II.- 

III.- 

IV.- 

V.- 

VI.- 

VII.- 

VIII.- 

IX.- 

X- 

XI.- 

XU.- 

XIII.- 

XIV.- 

XV.- 

XVI.- 

XVII.- 

XVIII.- 

XIX. 

XX.- 

XXI.- 

XXII.- 

XXIII.- 

XXIV.- 

XXV.- 

XXVI.- 

XXVII.- 

XXVIII.- 

XXIX.- 

XXX.- 

XXXI.- 



lanio, CI^OrH, VBilFORHI BINDING. 

The Philxisophy of Kducation ------ 

-A History of Education 

The Rise and Early Constitution or Univ krsitiks 
Ventilation and Warming (»f School Bi'ildings - 

The Education of Man 

-Elementary Psychology and Education - - - - 

-The Senses and the Will 

-Memory: What it is and How to Improve it - 

The Development of THE Intellect- - - - - 

How to Study Geography ------- 

-Education in the United States 

European Schools 

-Practical Hints for Teachers 

Pestalozzi: His Life and Work . . . . - 

School Supervision 

Higher Education of Women in Europe - - - - 
-Essays on Educational Reformers - - - - - 

-A Text-Book in Psychology 

-Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching - 

Rousseau's Emile 

-Moral Instruct"ion of Children 

-Education in English Schools 

-Education from a National Standpoint 
-Development of Mind IN THE Child - - -* - 

How to Study and Teach History 

-Symbolic Education 

Systematic Science Teaching 

The Education of the Greek People - - - . 
The Massachusetts PuBLic-ScH(K)L System 

Pedagogics of THE Kindergarten 

-The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel's 

Mother Play 

The S<3NGs and Music of Friedrich Froebel's Mother 

Play 



Rosenkranz. 

Painter. 

I ^urie. 

Morrison. 

Froclxrl. 

Baldwin. 

I*reyer. 

Kay. 

Prcyer. 

Parker. 

Boone. 

Klemm. 

Howland. 

De Guinips. 

Pickard. 

La nge. 

Quick. 

Herbart. 

Baldwin. 
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Blow. 

Howe. 
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XXXII 

XXXIII.— Psychology of Number 



Blow and Eliot, i 50 



Susan E. Blow. 



Mcl^ellan and Dewey. 



I 50 
I 50 



OTHKRS IN PRKPARATIO.V. 



Any further information will be promptly given by addressing 

D. APPLETON 6k CO., Publishers, New York, Boston. Chicago. 



TEACHERS SAVE 

TIME, STRENGTH, PATIENCE 

By Using the Wonderful 

LAWTON SIMPLEX PRINTER 

Simple, Cheap, Effeetive — 
will make 100 copies f^om 
pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting:. 
No washing required. 
Price, 93 to 910. Send for 
circulars. 

Look out for imitations. Make sure that you gel the " Lawton Printer.** Take 
mi other if you want a perfect one. 

LAWTON & CO. 

^ ¥esey St., New York. 

L^ 101 Lake St., Chicago, 111. 13^ California St., San Francisco. ; 




MISS BOLTE'S 

Freiicb,Gerniaii,aiid Hug^llsli 

loanliiioai|ilDa)Scl|ool 

For Girls, 

2297 Sacramento Street, near Buchanan, S. F. 

Board, French, English, German, and 
Piano, $30 a month. 

Academic, Intermediate, Primary, 
and Kindergarten Departments. 

Coach calls for pupils. 

School opens August i. 



DR. F. A. BLISS, 

©entist. 

Removed to 1170 Market Street, 

Room 27, (over The Maze). 

Thirteen years' practice in San Francisco. 

BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! 

Brainworkers. Everybody. To attain such 
honor a good memory is necessary. The new 
physiological discovery — Memory Bestorn- 
live TMtolels — quickly and permanently in- 
creaiie the memory two to ten fold and greatly 
augment intellectual power; difficult studies, 
lectures, etc., eaj>i:v mastered; truiy marvel- 
ous, highly indorsed, your success assured. 

Price, 11.00, postpaid. Send for circular. 
RNEMORY ELEmENTS €0., I MadifoiN Ave., N.Y 
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EXPERT 



STENOGRAPHER, 
EOGRAPHER, 
LAW REPORTER. 

IMPORTBR AND DBALBR IN 

WRITING MACHINES, 

STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES. 



AT GREAT . . . 

reduction: 

PAPERS, 15 per cent discount. 
CARBONS, - $2.60 per box. 

.40 per dozen. 
RIBBONS, - $6.00 per dozen. 

.60 each. 



Mimeograph and Typewriter Work 
and Supplies. 



Mall Orders promptly attended to. 



Cbicago Lirpited 



VIA 




Santa Fe Route 



Pullman's Newest Sleeping Cars, Vestibule Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars, through without change every day, Los 
^^ TWj Angeles to Chicago and Kansas City, with annex cars on sharp 
fe^^Q connection for Denver and St. Louis. 



27 HOURS QUICKER THAN THE QUICKEST COMPETING TRAIN 



Ticket Office in San Francisco is 644 Market Street, Chronicle 
Building, and in Los Angeles, No. 129 North Spring Street. 



THE 



RANKERS 




Of Los Angeles, Cal. 



Accident 
Insurance 

and Life 

Insurance 



COMBINED 

In the Same Policy. 



The Cost is within the reach of all. 
Women admitted on the same terms as 

men. 
Teachers can act as agents and make 

money. 

ADDRESS 

J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secy, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

OR 

C. W. STONE, Gcn'l Agent, 

Room 14, Fifth Floor. Mills BuUding. 

San Francisco, Cal. 



ICHOOL KEW/\RD ^/\RDS 



NO 



STYLC 



■ISC ^HAs or 10 

INOMCS M>«T^AIO 

29 Flowers 8 x6 |0 05 

60 Bmbossed Winter Scene, birds and flower8...6^x8^ 3i 

80 •• •• •• - •• ... •• 35 

87 •• •• " with flowers •• S5 

89 •* •• •• birds and flowers...65ix8U 40 

92 Marine Scene, with ship 3>ix5>2 15 

94a gUfedge •• 

101 Flowers 4^x6 

1» Children ^H^^A 

194 •» 3>?x5^. 

198 " in Snow-storm •• 

215a I«andscape 4^x6 

224 Flowers 3^x4% 

230 •• 8}?x4jJ. 

286 " 4 x6 . 

248 Groups of Ladies' Heads, very pretty, 6KxH(^. ea.card 

249 Ladies' Heads, fancy, very pretty ** 

250 Fancy Card, river scene *• 

251 Bricht Flowers, pretty 8 x4^. pkg. 

262 Ladies* Heads, fancy 6^x101^ each card 

253 Landscape %x4>i, pkg. 07^ 

2T2 Pretty Winter Scene ^ 4 x5}4. 15 

275 •• Summer •' 4>ix6>4 20 

277 '• Winter •• " 20 

294 Ladies' Heads, fancy 6>^xlOM. each card 

296 Summer Landscape, flower border 4^x6. pkg. 

306 Moonlight Winter Scene 3»^x5J4 

329 Summer Scene, blue border ** 

331 •• •• pink " " 

339 Child, fancy flrold border *• 

466 Bmbossed Flower Card, fancy iH^yi 26 

468 •• Basket of Flowers •• 25 

470 •• Fanc7 Edgre. fan with flowers 4 x5^ 25 

600 Roses, embossed AyCx6^ 20 

603 *• •• •• 20 

504 •• " '.'.'.'.','. *• '.'..'.'. 20 

607 Lady's Head, with birds and flowers 6 x8 80 

- • - - 20 

25 
10 
20 
08 
15 
12M 



508 Roses, embossed 4^x6^ 

509 Flowers, embossed, pretty fancy edge 4 x6>5 

977 Snow Scene, with space for name 4 x6 

1014 Plate, with nuts and raisins 4^x4K 

1147 Playing Tennis 4 x5^ 

1202 Marine View, with ships 4 x6 

1206 Country Scene 4>^x5>i 

1211 Children 3^x5 

1212 Large Embossed, cut out. Girls and Dolls, 

very fine 19x12. each card 40 




■o. 



STYLE 



INCMCS rO«T1 

1223 Flowers ^ Sy^xS^ ..... 

1224 *• with space tor name 

1287 Fancy Open-Work Card, winter scene S^iJ^ 

1808 Two Children, fancy 6^x75^. ««ch card 

1809 Three •* * 6 x8 

1810 Two *' •• - •* 

2089 Children and Flowers 3Kx5Ht pkg. 

2162 Winter Landscape 3^xsK •-• 

2501 Cinderella 4 x5 

2531 Winter Landscape, with birds •• 

2549 Leaves and Bird 89^x6 

2651 Pretty Little Landscape « 3Hz»4 

y5s6 Winter Sports, pretty ^..4^x5^ 

2587 •« •• •• _. " 

2597 Boy and Girl Rowing 4 xS 

2603 Fancy Design ....3 x5 

2610 • *• of Fans 4 x6 

2<i8l " " with flowers 4j<x« 

272)9 Landscape, birds and flowers. ^.4^x5 

2743 •• *• •• 4 x6? 

2762 Water Scene, with flower comer, folder ^xlO 

2797 Flowers, with space for nsme.. .^ 2^4 

2808 Christmas Cards ., •• 

2810 landscape •* 

2816 Christmas Tree and Santa Claus. ** 

2824 •* Card « '* 

2828 Snow Scene and Child's Head " 

2829 Children ^ " 

2844 Dogs, fancy red border 3Ux5^, 

3752 Children, with holly and mistletoe 4^x6 



fancy edge^ pretty 2"x5 



3764 Angels, fancy edge 

3772 Easter Egg, rabbit and cliild 7Uxl(^. 

4000 Animal and Flower Cards.. 

MISCELLANEOUS ASSORTHENT^ 

Assortmtnt *M."— One caml each of all above numoers 

Assortment ••^."— One card each of all above numtiers ex- 
cept Nos. 248, 249, 250. 252, 294, 1808, 1809. 1810, 1212 

Assortment "C"— One card each of all Ic. cards and under- 

Assortment "/?." — One each of all cards over Ic. and 2c of 
under 

Assortment **E,*' - One each of all cards over 2c. and under 
7c „ _. 

Assortment •'/\"— One each of Nos. 218, 249. 250, 252. 294. 
1212, 1808, 1809, 1810 

1 Complete Set Aids to School Discipline 

School Report Cards, 25c per dozen, per 100 



For your Reward Cards, Christmas Books, etc., send to Whitaker & Ray Co., 723 Market St., S. F. 
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A GREAT POPULAR EDUCATOR. 



The most 
impressive 
Object Lesson 
in the history of 
Railroading. 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 



IX ILfLfUSXRAXES the phenomenal improvements that have been made in the construction of Passenger Coaches, and 
what is beinjc done to promote the comfort of the iraveline public. It is by no means enough to compare this magnificent 
train to a first-class hotel. Few establishments in the world, hotels or otherwise, are fitted up with such elegance and exquisite 
skill. Nothing has been omitted that could add to the comfort and convenience of persons traveling, and tliere in no 
oilier traiii like it. 

IT DBinONSTRATES the advantages of the SUNSET ROUTE for an agreeable winter trip to and from the East. New 
and fascinating scenes, delightful climate, and the longest trip on earth without change of cars — San Francisco to New Orleans. 
Only one change to New Yoric. 

IX X£ACHli8 that this same SUNSET LIMITED has been largely instrumental in popularizing California, and is entitled 
to the encouragement of every citizen, as a potent factor in its upbuilding. 

Leaves San Francisco Every TUESDAY and SATURDAY, at lo p. m. 

Composed of: Compartment Parlor Car— Seven large drawing rooms, with toilet. A ladies' parlor, library and o\y- 

servation apartment. Ladies' maid in attendance. 
Composite Car— Gentlemen's smoking parlor, with barber-shop, bathroom and buffet. Hucplied with a full line 

of current literature. 
Double Drawlng<Room Sleepers— Ten sections and drawing-rooms, with palatial fittings. 
Dinlng-Car— Meals a la carte. Absolutely faultless cuisine and service. 



A SOLID \(s) 

VESTIBULED | 

TRAIN 1^ 



San Francisco to New Orleans, 78 liours, witliout cliansre. 
San Francisco to New York, 118 liours, only one cliansre. 



It Costs Xothins Extra 

.... Xo Ride on tlilf* Xralti. 



Yucca Root Soaps, * * * 



* 



The Great Skin Curatives and 
Complexion Beautifiers. 



The Yucca Root Toilet Soaps are made from the Mexican 
Soap (Yucca) Root, combined with pure Vegetable Oils and 
Delicate Perfumes, put up in an attractive manner, and as clean 
as the bread you eat. This root has Wonderful Healing as well 
as Cleansing Qualities. It will not only soften and beautify the 
skin, but cures all Cutaneous Diseases, such as Salt Rheum, 
Tetter, Eczema, etc. // is the Finest Complexion Soap in the 
world, as well as the greatest dirt eradicator. 

It is pleasant, cheap, effective, clean, and harmless. Why not 
try it ^, Sample cake, twenty cents ; sample box, assorted (three 
cakes), fifty cents, postage paid. 

Received the Gold IVIedal at midwinter Fair, San Francisco, 
also Hls:liest Award at Interstate Hxposltloii, Taconia. 
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YUCCA ROOT SOAP COMPANY, 

SOAP MAKERS AND PERFUMERS. 



Factory, Office, and Salesroom, 

PLAYS 



1155-1157 Mission Street, San Francisc 1 



RECITATION 
-fBOOKS 

THK WHITAKER& RAY 00. 



We carry a Complete Stock 
Write for Catalogue. 



A Complete 
■ Stock. 



BLACKBOARD 

Write for CTITVPTT C 

Descriptive Circular. O 1 Vj^ \jV\j\J 

THE WIIITAKER & RAY CO 



L,AUY^ JDBNTIST. 
Dr. Frances C* Xreadwell, 

/'Formerly of Philadelphia) is the Pioneer Lady in 
Dentistry, and is thoroughly skilled in various 
branches, and restoring natural expression to 
the mouth in plate work. Extraction made easy by 
anesthetics. Gentlemen receive the same attention 
as ladies aiid children. Office hours, 9 a.m -4 p m. 
Mnrpby BnlldlDflTr Room 9d, 
Examination Free. Market and Jones Sts . S. F. 
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TkiTEmgH 

SiereopilcoiisjaglcLaqtenisI 

AND ACCESSORIES, 

[ Perfed Apparatus lor Viiua I Teaching, j 

Scientific Froiectlons and Private [ 

Use. Varlotiitorfflsof li^fit 

interchsnpabte. 

SELF-CENTERING ARC 

ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS 

for Theatre&. Photo- En^raverfi. etc 

SUPEHH EFFECTS. 

|j.B.coLT&co."'^!;e'„''f.r"- 

StNp roR Catai.ogi>e. 

PACIFIC eoAsr BKANCK: 

GEO.BREGK,*Mgr. 

13! POST ST, S.F. 
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President. 



H. R. Taylor, 
Vicc-Presideni. 



JotnTagi&Co. 

(IXC'ORPORATED.) 

Importers of, Dealers in, and 
Manufacturers of 
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Tbc Haboeroapo Hospital College 

OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

Located at 1 1 5 Hai^bt Street* above Octavia 




APPARATUS. 

All apparatus as called for in Gage's 
Series of TextBooks on Physics, 
Harvard Physical Apparatus, and 
Apparatus for Elementary and Physical 
Experiments recommended hy the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 



Aaaayera* Materials^ 
Mine and Mill Supplies, 
Chemicals, Etc., Etc. 

UNION FOUNDRY BLOCK, 
63 FIRST ST..- SAN FRANCISCO 



CnARCH BROTHERS 

Publish an excellent line of Tbachers' Helps 
AND Aid8. Write for complete catalogue We 
are their California agents, so save time by 
sending to us Subscribe now for 
The Teachers' Outlook . . 60c a year 

THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., 723 Market St , S. F. 



KACULXY 

J. A. ALBERTSON, M. D.. Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics. 

C. B. CURRIER, M. D., D^an, Emeritus Professor of Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 43* 

hours: 11-12, 7-8 p.m. 
J. N. ECKEL, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Ptedologv. 
GEO. H. PALMER, M. D.. Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
WM. BOERICKE. M. D.. Registrar, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
GEO. H. MARTIN, M. D.. Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases and CImical Medicine. 
H. C. FRENCH. A. M., M. D , Professor of Diseases and Surgery of the Eye and Ear. 
A. C. PETERSON, A. B., M. D., Professor of Diseases of Throat and Anatomy of Eye and Ear. 
G. H. JENKS. A. M., M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
SIDNEY WORTH, A B., M D.. Professor of Obstetrics. 
JAMES W. WARD. M. D.. Professor of Gyn»colog>-. 
J. E. LILIENTHAL, M. D.. Professor of Pedology. 

E. R. BRYANT, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Associate Professor of Surger>'. 
C. L. TISDALE, M. D.. Professor of Physiology. 

C. W. BRONSON. M. D., Professor of Microscopy and Histology. 
A. B. JORDAN, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

F. G. CANNEY, M. D., Associate Professor of Medical and Surgical Diseases of Women. 
GUY E. MANNING, M. D.. Lecturer on Anatomy. 

A. P. VAN DUZER, Es^., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 

W. N. LAMB, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

R. A. LEET, Ph. G., Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and Urinalysis. 



Dean's 



Entrance Examinations will be held at the College September 30 and October 
I, 1895, ^^^ ^^ other times by special arrangement. 

The qualifications for matriculation and graduation are the same as are required by the oldest and 
most progressive of the Eastern colleges. 

A fuilfour years' graded course of study is required for graduation. 

A preliminary examination, or high school certificate, or other evidence of a fair education, !«» 
required upon entrance. 

Due credit will be allowed to graduates and to students of other recognized colleges. 

Ample clinical advantages are provided for in a well attended Dispensary attach^ to the College. 

Dispensary, Dissecting Room and Library are open to students throughout the year. 

For further particulars, apply to or addf ess 

l^m. BOHRICKB9 91. Dm Registrar, 234 Sutter St. 
OR C. B. CURRIHR9 HI. Dm Dean, 921 Geary St. 
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Patriotic ®^ 
I Citizenship. 



Spencerian x 

Vertical Writing. 

Shorter Course, — Seven Numbers. 
Price, per dozen, 72 cents. 

Recognizing tlie fact that much of the opposition to ver- 
tical writing has been the result of cluinsy and imperfect 
forms offered for imitation, the authors of the Spencerian 
Copy-Books have prepared a series of writing-books on 
the vertical principle which embody the grace and beauty 
of the slanting Spencerian script, the standard of writing 
in America. 

In these books every effort has l)een made to avoid 
offensive sharpness and angularity on one hand, and exces- 
sive roundness on the other, following the golden mean 
between these two e.xtremes. 

The Spencerian V^ertical VVritinc; Hooks have been 
prepared with all the attention to artistic and mechanical 
detail which has so long characterized the other books of 
this standard system. 

Sent prepilfl on receipt of price. Teachers desiring to give 
the Vertical System a trial are cordially invited to correspond 
with us with reference to the examination and introduction 
of the new Spencerian Vertical Wri Ing Books. 

AMERICAN BOOK Company, s AMERICAN BOOK CO BiPAJtv, 



" I think Morgan's 
Patriotic Citizen- 
ship the most suc- 
cessful attempt yet 
made to prepare an interesting and instructive book for 
the schools and the people on its special topic. It seems 
to me that its author has been successful in adopting a clear 
and conversational style without loss of explicitness and 
accuracy of thought. He has been happy, too in the sub- 
jects which he has selected for discussion. The selections 
which he has made from various writers and orators on the 
subjects treated add what is invaluable. The concise para- 
graphs of the author himself, if given by themselves without 
illustrations, would still furnish an admirable text-book." 

W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP. By Thomas J, 
Morgan, Ex-U. S. Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Member of the National Council of 
Education, etc. Cloth; illustrated, - |x 00 
A new text-book in civics for public and pri- 
vate schools, reading circles, and the general 
reader. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of price. Correspondence invited. 



MEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHICACa. BOSTON. ATLANTA. PORTLAND, OR. 

Address, A. F. Ol^^X, Asrent • • • 
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NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. BOSTON. ATLANTA. PORTLAND, OR. 

Address, A. F, GVXX, A^rent . . . 
loi Battery Street, San Francisco. 



loi Battery Street, San Francisco. 
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Number 9, 
Established 1852. 



Outline of Program for Washington's Birthday ^^^ 

fW/ fw ^ fw ^ 

1. Thirteen young ladies, represent- 

ing the thirteen original States. 
A pupil (G)Iumbia) in cx)stume, 
holding the American flag. 

2. Music — ^^ Hail, G)Iumbia, happy 

land/' 

3. Recitation Tby pupil, with flag) 

of several stanzas of Drake's 
** Address to the American 
Flag/' 

4. Address (by teacher) on Wash- 

ington. 

5. Readings or Recitations (by the 

older pupils) on the character 
of Washington. 

6. Music— ''The Red, White, and 

Blue/' 

7. Maxims of Washington (by the 

pupils). 

8. Address (by a trustee, or a citizen 

a member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic) on a subject 
suitable to the occasion. 

9. Patriotic Quotations (by pupils, 

visitors, and teachers). 

10. Music— ''My country, 't is of 
thee." 

fw ^ fw ^ fwJ 

Note. — ^Teachers will find material for 




From *• Patriotic Citizenship." American Book Co. 



Copyrighted. 



iNOtc — leacners wiu ima material tor program in this issue of our paper^ and also in ^Patriotic Quota- 
tions'' (a new book bv Harr Wagfner), ^Patriotic Gtizenship'' (by T.J. Morg^an), and others that may be or 
ought to be in every scnool library. 
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pubUebet'e flotice. 

The Wbstbrn Journal of 

Education succeeds to the 

Bubscrlption lists, advcrtis- 

xvvttM«/>!/xv^^ i^BH^^^v "1^^ *. 'i ^^f patronage, and good will 

^^H^^^l.k^5|BHHi^ ^ J of the Golden £ra, established 

^^^ in Ban Francisco in 1852. 

Subscription, |1.60 a year. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 

■ ■■ I See our special combination 

y^M^r^'M offer. It will meet your wants. 
^ d Rc™*t by check, post-office 
"■^ order, Wells Fargo <& Co., or 
by stamps. 
AM«irtft-»iu*" ■-"— =^ Advertisbmbntb. — Adver- 
tisements of an unobjectionable nature will be inserted at the rate of two 
dollars a month per inch. 

M8S.— Articles on methods, trials of new theories, actual experiences 
and school news, reports of teachers' meetings, etc., urgently solicited. 

Essays and institute addresses not specially prepared for publication 
not desired. 
Address all communications to Habr Wagnbr,723 Market street, S.F. 
THE WHITAKER & RAY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 

SPECIAL CLUB LIST. 

The Wect'n Joubnal of Education The West'nJgubnal of Education 

and Our Times |160 and Pedagogical Seminary... |5 00 

and Teachers' Institute 2 00 aud Education 3 50 

and American Teacher 2 00 and Lond. Educational Rev'w 3 50 

and Primal y School 2 00 and Werner's Voice Magazine 2 50 

and Overland Monthly 3 50 and N. Eng. Jour, of Educat'n 3 50 

and Cosmopolitan 2 50 

Our special offer of Our Times, a monthlv Journal of current events.— 

Just the thing for the schoolrooom,— and this Journal one year for |1.60. 
Send your subscription to Habb Waqneb, 723 Market street, S. F. 

Entered at the San Francisco Post Office as second-class mail matter. 



An Official The agitation of the designation of an 

Journal, educational journal has brought out some 

strange comments from the daily press. The Evening 

Post calls the designation a " subsidy," ** a steal," ** a 

robbery," and asks that the law providing for it be 

repealed. It makes the ridiculous statement, that the 

daily pai)ers would be willing to send copies free to 

the 3160 clerks of school boards. Here is the law 

(Art. I, Sec 1518, Subdlv. 9, Duties of State Board 

of Education): 

To designate some edncational monthly Journal as the ofl^cial 
organ of the Department of Public Instruction. One copy of 
the journal so designated shall be furnished by the County Su- 
perintendent to the Clerk of each Board of District Trustees, 
to be placed by him in the district library. The County Super- 
intendent of Schools shall draw his warrant semi-annually in 
favor of the publishers of such school Journal, for a sum not 
exceeding one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per district, for 
each school year, and charge the same to the Library Fund of 
the district; provided^ that the publishers of such journal shall 
be required to file an aflldavit with the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, on or before the tenth day of each month, stat- 
ing that they had mailed one copy of said Journal to the Clerk 
of each school district in the State. It is hereby made the duty 



of the Clerk of each Board of District Trustees, and the Sec- 
retary of each Board of Education, to place each number of 
such Journal in the school library of his district, on or before 
the end of the month in which such number was issued. 

It will readily be seen that the printing of official 
information is a minor part of the State's educational 
jour*ial. Its main purpose is to keep in touch, teaeh- 
ers, trustees, parentis and school officials with educa- 
tional progress. The money thus expended brings 
infinitely better results than to load up the school 
libraries with the average book that passes as fit for 
circulation, or with apparatus that rusts in the corner 
of the schoolroom. 

It is just as legitimate for the State to support a 
journal for the improvement and advancement of 6000 
employes in the schools, as to support the State Uni- 
versity, the State Normal Schools, or the payment of 
salaries to teachers. The money expended for a jour- 
nal is no more a steal than are the salaries that are 
drawn by State officials. There are honest dollars 
paid out from public money for honest services. There 
is no reason why the State educational journal should 
not do honest service for the State. The improvement 
of the journal, not the repeal of the law, would meet 
with the favor of the taxpayers. State Superintend- 
ent Black's statement of what an educational journal 
should be is as follows: 

Harr Wagner, Esq., Editor ** The Western Journal op 
Education,'* San Francisco, Cal. —i)car &Hr: Replying to 
your letter of May 11th, permit me to say that only some thirty 
per cent of the teachers of California have been professionally 
trained, and many young persons are coming into the profes- 
sion from the grammar and the high schools, through the 
medium of a County Board of Examination, after a few months* 
attendance at some cramming institution. The chief aim of an 
educational Journal ought to be to meet this lack of professional 
training — particularly in those Just entering the profession — 
by sound pedagogical articles and practical suggestions. 

Respectfully, 
Samuel T. Black, Supt. of Pub. Instr, 

* * * 

Meeting of GOVERNOR BuDD was present; keen, criti- 
State Board cal, sarcastic, technical, he surprised 
of Education. ^|^^ learned members of the State Board 
of Education with the remarkable changes in his men- 
tal and physical attitude. He surprised Rounseville 
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Wildman, of the Overland. Raymond, the editor of 
the State text- books was as imperturbable as a sphinx, 
however. The first two days of the meeting were de- 
voted to the overhauling of the methods parsued in 
the revision of the text-books, with particular reference 
to the word " revise." The Governor insisted on the 
technical meaning of the word, and quoted Webster, 
the Standard, the Century, Worcester, several law dic- 
tionaries, and other authorities to maintain his point. 
He maintained it. The State Board then decided that 
hereafter, when it had new text-books written, they 
should be considered revisions. The Governor and 
Raymond held very interesting exercises in mental 
arithmetic, as to the cost of compiling the grammar. 
The answer arrived at was that the editorial work of 
MisH Murphy, Mrs. George, and Professor Raymond, 
on the State grammar would cost about $5000. The 
Governor was extremely severe with Raymond; but 
with Miss Murphy and Mrs. George he was considerate 
and appreciative of their work. Professor Lange, of 
the State University, gave an iteresting criticism of 
the new grammar from a philological standpoint. He 
stood the fire of the Governor's questions with success* 
and gave pointed answers to pointed queries. The 
Governor surprised his friends with the keenness with 
which he put questions on so technical a book as a 
grammar. The result is summed up in this way: of 
$25,000 appropriated for the revision and compilation 
of State text-books, $17,500 had been expended, and 
$3500 will soon be paid C. H. Keyes for the history, 
leaving practically no funds for the revision of the 
arithmetic. It is generally conceded that the revision 
of the books up to the present time has been success- 
fully accomplished. 

On Wednesday morning, January 9th, the following 
applications for the official designation were read: Pa- 
cific Educational Journal, P. M. Fisher, A. B. Coffey; 
The Overland Monthly, Rounseville Wildman; The 
Western Journal of E lucation, Madge Morris Wagner, 
Harr Wagner. The State Board was somewhat nerv- 
ous. Professor Coffey was the first to enter the arena. 
His mustache and hair, the color of ripe wheat, his 
joyful manner, and halting tones were the prophecy 
of a bad pun, and the dignified State Board received 
it without the least appearance of a smile — "Black, 
coffee should come last." After he had overcome the 
reactive effect of such a pun, he made a very able ad- 
dress in behalf of his friend Fisher. Coffey being a 
loyal Democrat, it was presumed that his speech would 
have a voting effect on the Governor. Then came the 
Hon. James Denman, with his white hair and somber 
countenance, to appeal for the Overland. Mr. Den- 
man, also a Democrat, was supposed to stand off the 
aggressive republicanism of the handsome young edi- 
tor, Wildman. He made a very practical address on 
the merits of his cause. Then came the editor of this 
journal, who made a definite proposition to give a jour- 



nal that would represent the best in the art of printing, 
writing, and illustrating. The Board asked questions 
of Wildman, who made an excellent impression, and 
if he had presented an educational journal, instead of 
a literary and industrial niagazine, he would have met 
with success. It would, however, be just as reasonable 
to expect a medical association to adopt the Overland 
as an official organ, as to expect the school department. 
Teaching is a profession, and the demand for a school 
journal is just as forcible as are law, medical, or theo- 
logical journals. Philip Fisher entered the discussion 
to explain the status of the Pacific Educational Jour- 
nal. He made a good plea. The Board of Education 
then went into executive session. Just why the Board 
should desire to consider so public a matter in so secret 
a manner was not explained. Here is the result: 

Professor Kellogg moved that the Board go into 
executive session for the purpose of considering the 
matter of the designation of an official journal. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

The following resolutions were offered by Professor 
Brown: 

Resolved, That in the Judgment of this Board the continued 
payment of a subsidy from the school funds of the State to an 
official journal is inexpedient. 

RcMolvedn the President and Secretary of this Board be re- 
quested to present to the next Legislature of the State, in such 
manner as they may deem advisable, the recommendation of 
this Board that such subsidy be permanently withdrawn. 

Superintendent Black seconded the motion to adopt. 

The roll was called with the following result: Ayes — 

Kellogg, Brown, Pierce, Childs, Pennell, Budd, Black. 

The following preamble and resolutions were offered: 

Whrrbas, The Pacific Educational Journal has been desig- 
nated in the past as the educational monthly Journal to be the 
official organ of the department of Public instruction, and such 
designation entitles it to a subscription from each school dis- 
trict in the State, not to exceed |1.50 for each school year; and 

Whbrbah, The present school year does not end until June 
30th, 1896; therefore be it 

Resolved, That at the expiration of the present school year, 
June 30, 1896, the designation of such journal cease; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is Inexpedient for this Board prior to its 
meeting in June, 1896, to designate any other educational jour- 
nal as the official journal of this Board. 

Superintendent Black moved to adopt the resolution. 

The motion was seconded by Professor Pennell. 
The roll was called, and the vote stood as follows: 
Ayes — Kellogg, Brown, Childs, Pierce, Pennell, Budd, 
Black. 

The Western Journal of Education continues to 
be published in the interest of the teachers and the 
schools. 



Are School Yes, they are. They reach the teachers, 

Journals Good , i % . i * i 

Advertising whose appproval or disapproval control, 

Mediums ? to a large extent, not only the educa- 
tional, but the general, book trade. Every paper goes 
direct to the mark, and it costs less than postage on 
circulars, and reaches teachers more effectively. An 
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inch advertisement in this journal, costing $1.50, 
brought the advertiser orders to the amount of $20, 
Another advertiser took a fourth of a page for $10, and 
as a result obtained several large book orders. A 
review of Werner's Primer sold thirty-one copies in a 
few weeks. A favorable review of ** Thinking, Feeling, 
and Doing,'* by E. W. Scripture, resulted in the pub- 
lishers obtaining an immediate order from school sup- 
ply houses. It does pay to advertise in a school journal. 



CHILD-STUDY— ITS EFFECT UPON THE TEACHER. 

[We copy from a late number of the Child-Study Monthly 
the two opinions given below — one by Dr. E. E. Brown, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy, University of California, and the other by 
Earl Barnes, Professor of Ekiuoatlon, Stanford University.] 

^* First. Replying to your inquiries, I would say 
that the chief value of child-study depends upon the 
kind of child-study you mean. In my judgment one 
of the chief results of the more scientific child-study 
is the better understanding of what I may call the 
psychology of development. We have a much more 
satisfactory account of the psychology of the normal 
adult mind than we have of the mind of the child 
considered as in a process of continuous development. 
This is one of the most interesting aspects of psychol- 
ogy, and one of those things with which child-study 
has chiefly to do. 

" Second. What I have said in answer to your first 
question anticipates the answer I would make to your 
second. The most hopeful line of advance, speaking 
in general terms, is that which has to do not simply 
with large bodies of children at a given time, but 
rather with the same set of children studied through 
a considerable period of time long enough to trace out 
the succession of stages in their development. 

*' Third. In answering your first two questions I 
have had in mind especially the more scientific aspect 
of child study. As regards the child-study to be car- 
ried on by the teaching force in general, it seems to me 
the chief result is a more sympathetic relation between 
teacher and pupil, and a more minute and thorough 
understanding by teachers of the character of each child 
with whom they have to do. Elmer E. Brown." 



** First. As a pure science, child-study must look to 
the building up of a body of facts, regardless of imme- 
diate application to pedagogy. This body of pure 
science must, it seems to me, be largely worked out by 
specialists who have time and training for the work. 
A great deal of the truth they discover will, I take 
it, never be of immediate use in practical teaching, 
but in pure science one ought never to be ham- 
pered by that consideration. For the great majority 
of us, however, child-study must mean a study in 
practical pedagogy, having the same relation to psy- 
chology that horticulture has to botany; and here it 
seenas to me that the question of availability should 
determine the lines along which we seek truth. There 



is another use to which child-study is being put, namely, 
the rousing of a passing enthusiasm. I question the' 
legitimacy of this kind of work; it seems to me that it 
must react badly upon science, upon practice, and upon 
its devotees. So you see I am unwilling to give a chief 
value. 

*^ Second. The most hopeful lines of advance, or 
rather of inquiry, seem to me to be along the lines of 
careful remir.iscent study of one's own childhood, with 
a view to quickening sensibility and sympathy; and, 
in the second place, along the lines of schoolroom stu- 
dies on children's points of view, or children's interests, 
if you like. Whether you say that children's interests 
are to be followed or thwarted, we must first know 
where the child is before we can start off with him 
on any educational line. 

" Third. The greatest value of child-study to the 
teacher seems to me to be the quickening of his own 
sympathy, the massing of some general truths con- 
cerning the children he works with, and the creation 
within him of a student spirit. I believe these results 
can be achieved only through some earnest study, hav- 
ing an object and aim, and reaching some at least par- 
tial coaclusions. Mere vaporing about the matter will 
always produce mental nausea. Earl Barnes." 

AN AUTHENTIC SPEBCH BY BALBOA. 

[The following speech by Balboa is a translation from the 
Spanish, and taken from the records of his trip across Darien 
to the Paciftc.~ED.] 

LONG live the high and powerful monarchs, Don 
Fernando and Dofia Juana, sovereigns of Castile, 
and of Leon, and of Aragon, in whose name, and for 
the royal crown of Castile, I take and seize, real and 
corporeal, actual possession of these seas, and lands, 
and coasts, and ports, and islands of the scuih, with 
all thereto annexed, and kingdoms and provinces 
which belong to them, or which may hereafter belong 
to them, in whatever manner and by whatever right 
and title acquired, now existing, or which may exist, 
ancient and modern, in times past, and present, and 
to come, without any contradiction. And if any other 
prince or captain. Christian or infidel, of whatever 
law, or sect, or condition he may be, pretends any 
right to these lands and seas, I am ready and prepared 
to contradict him, and to defend them in the names of 
the present and future sovereigns of Castile, — who are 
lords paramount in these Indies, islands, and firm land, 
northern and southern, with their seas, as well in the 
Arctic pole as in the Antarctic, on either side of the 
equinoctial line, within or without the Tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn, according to what more completely to 
their majesties and their successors belongs and is due, 
for the whole and any part thereof; as I protest in 
writing shall or may be more fully specified and 
alleged on behalf of their royal patrimony, now and 
in all time while the earth revolves, and until the 
universal judgment of all mankind. 
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THE LITTLE ARTIST. 

Simple Lesson in Drawing for Primary 
Grades. 

Oh, now we '11 draw such pretty 

things I 
Seel little birds with outspread 

wings, 
The sloping hill o'er which they 

fly 
To reach a tree with branches 

high— 
The trees these birdies love the 

best, 
Because it holds their own dear 

nest. 
That was the birdies' home, and 

here 
We '11 draw the children's home, 

so dear ; 
And leading to the very door 
Are all these steps — one, two, 

three, four. 

A wagon, too, to load with hay. 
Or grain, or fruit, some harvest 

day. 
And now we draw a wheel alone. 
Where hub and tire and spokes 

are shown. 

But look ! Far over in the sky 

A dazzling wheel shines thereon 
high— 

The glorious sun, whose spread- 
ing rays 

Bring many golden, happy days. 

And when night darkens all the 
blue. 

And twinkling stars come peep- 
ing through. 

Our eyes the wondrous windows 
are 

Through which we gaze on sun 
and star. 

— Pi'07n Mothei' Songs, by Siumn Blow, 



NATURE-STUDY. 
HE schools of Livermore, under 
the able supervision of Principal 
H. C. Petray, are doing successful work 
along important lines. The teachers 
have a " Round-Table " conference. Interest is being 
taken in securing the best possible methods and the 
best results from the children. The work submitted 
here is the work of the pupils of the second year. 
The drawings of the children are imaginative. The 
plan of the " Nature- Work " is as follows: 

1. An Observation Lesson. — Distribute the bones, 
leareSy insects, pebbles, etc., among the class, and give 
a few minutes for observing. 

2. A Conversation Lesson. — Asking for results of the 
observations. Much skillful questioning here elicits 
surprising results. Tell the child nothing it can get 
for itself. 

3. A Drawing Lesson. — We require each pupil to 
sketch his particular object, paying especial attention 
to outline work, and to draw only what he sees. In 
some of the grades we introduce color-drawing. 

4. An Inquiry Lesson. — In this lesson it is our aim 
to encourage the pupils to ask such questions about 
the object or lesson as they cannot answer. In our 
experiment with the bone, to show its composition, 
one boy asked what would happen if a burnt bone 
were put into muriatic acid. This proved that we 
had accomplished one thing sought for,— original 
thought. The boy was told to investigate by experi- 
ment, and report. 

5. An lnforviatio7i Lesson. — At this point it becomes 
the duty of the teacher to add such knowledge to the 
lesson as cannot be elicited from the class. To assist 
the teachers in this, we have placed on the Reference 
Library such books as Newell's " Botany Readers," 
Laurie's " How Peanuts Grow," Hale's " Little Flower 
People," Paul Bert's " Scientific Steps on Knowledge," 
" Fairy Land of Science," by Buckley, Monteith's 
" Primer of Science," Miller's " My Saturday Bird 
Class," Ballard's " Moths and Butterflies," etc. 

6. Topical Outline on Paper or Blackboard. — Made 
by pupils in upper grades. This is designed as a test 
of their ability to arrange their material preparatory 
to writing. 

7. Language- Paper — from abstract in seventh and 
eighth grades, and from talks and conversations in 
lower grades. 

8. Class Criticisms on the Papers, — This is done by 
having a few of the poorest and a few of the best read 
before the class. 

The Story of tho Maplt -Seeds 
One spring day, I looked up into a maple-tree. 
I saw the little seeds. It seemed as if they were 
asking their mother to let them go, but the branches 
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held them tight. Then they asked their mother again. 
" No," said the mother. " But we want to try our 
wings." The mother said, "You must wait till you 
are stronger." 

Pretty soon the little seeds went away from their 
mother. One day the wind was blowing, and one of 
the seeds flew away into a big field. And it said, 
" Now, I can begin to be a tree myself." Then the 
little seed said, " Sun and rain, help me to be a big 
tree; for this field looks lonely without a tree." Then 




the snow and the ice came. Then the little seed said, 
"When will I ever be a big tree?" Soon the little 
seed began to turn gray, and it said, " When will I 
ever be so big and so nice ? If I were so big and so 
nice, I would feel so proud and so gay." 

At last the warm spring came. I saw some little 
wings sticking straight up in the air. I did not think 
it was that maple-seed. In a few days it grew a little 
larger; so I waited a little longer. Soon I saw some 
little things sticking out at the sides of the tree. These 




did not look like leaves at all; but after a while I saw 
some real maple-leaves. Then I knew it was the little 
seed. 

The next spring I saw it again. It seemed to grow 
very slow. I told it to grow strong and have seeds 
growing on the branches. Then these seeds would fly 
away and other trees would grow up from them. 



Sugar- Making. 
' I went into a sugar-camp. I saw the big maple 
trees. They had no leaves on them; for it was too 
early in the spring. The sap had just begun to run up 
the trees. Some of the trees had spiles in them, and 
buckets were placed under these spiles. Soon the sap 
began to run into the buckets. This sap is called 
sugar- water. It is so sweet and good! 

By and by, a man came and took the sugar-water 
and put it into a kettle to boil. You know when the 




water-drops get hot, they fly away; but the sugar can- 
not fly away. After a little while, it was taken out of 
the kettle to cool. It was put into several pans. After 
it became cool, we called it maple-sugar. 



"THE GOOD OLD DAYS." 

WHEN Washington was President, 
As cold as any icicle. 
He never on a railroad went, 
And never rode a bicycle. 

He read by no electric lamp. 

Nor heard about the Yellowstone, 

He never licked a postage-stamp. 
And never saw a telephone. 

His trousers ended at the knees. 
By wire he could not send dispatch. 

He filled his lamp with whale-oil grease. 
And never had a match to scratch. 

But in these days it 's come to pass. 

All work is with much dashing done — 
We 've all these things; but then, alas! 
We seem to have no Washington. 
-R. J, Burdette, in the Inter- State School Review, 



The love of country is universal. It has its seat 
deep down in the human heart. It strengthens with 
our years. It is not weakened by distance, and we all 
feel the magnetism of its wondrous power. — Dillon, 
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the We»tern frontier, as to his marriage 
with Mrs. Custis, as a Virginia p:anter, 
as Commander-in-chief of the American 



SIDE-LIGHTS ON WASHINGTON. 



ET HARR WAGNER. 



NAPOLEON was a boy less than seven years of age 
when Washington wns made Commander-in-chief 
of the American armies. The English forces had been 
conquered by Washington, and he in turn was coi- 
quered by death, eleven years before Napoleon reached 
the zenith of his power. Burke was two years old 
when Washington was born. Penn had been dead but 
fourteen years. The learned Johnson and legal-minded 
Blackstone, who seem of a different century, were his 
contemporaries. Goethe and Schiller were not born 
until after Braddock's defeat. Washington was six 
years old when George the Third was born, and was 
entombed at Mt. Vernon twenty-one years before the 
King of England died. 

Washington was born on February 11, 1732, by 
the old-style calendar, or on February 22d, by the 
new. When Great Britain adopted the new calendar, 
in 1752, twelve days were taken from Washington's 
age, and he has the somewhat strange experience of 
having had two birthdays. No year has passed since 
1800 that there has not been a somewhat general 
observance of this day. Patriotism is not nurtured 
alone by the battle fields of freedom, the monuments 
to dead patriots, sacred halls, and liberty bells, but is 
part of the essence of every pure spirit. So here, in a 
land mentioned only in the idle songs of poets, and 
told about by prophets who were in their own country 
when the cradle of liberty was rocked — here in the 
land where the " cradle " could swing between palm 
and olive-tree on the breezes of the Pacific — here where 
liberty was dead, save to the seagulls, the mountain 
lion, and the pink-throated lizard — here where Free- 
dom's song was silent, and yet freedom was every- 
where, — ^here in this State furthest west from Bunker 
Hill and Mt. Vernon, — we honor the memory of George 
Washington. 

It is not the intention in this brief article to give 
either a review of the life of Washington or a full and 
judiciously estimated account of his character. You 
may buy Webster's address on Washington for ten 
cents, and may secure histories, including Irving's, 
Lossing's, and Hale's, by going to any public library. 
And then it would be ignorance — certainly a lack of 
judgment — on my part for me to presume that you are 
not fully acquainted with Washington as a boy on a 
Virginia farm, as a surveyor with Lord Fairfax, as 
making an adventurous trip to the West, as a soldier 
with Braddock, as the commander in Virginia to guard 



to eight years' services as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, and his death 
at Mt. Vernon. 

The biographers of Washington have been eulogists 
to a large extent. The name is sacred. The American 
caricaturist and newspaper paragrapher reverently pass 
him, and the schoolboy is somewhat awed at his sup- 
posed manly independence when he gets wash- day and 
Washington's birthday somewhat mixed. Anecdotes 
about him are rare, and not valuable. Indeed, he had 
a serious time of life. But he was more than a hero; 
he was a man — a man of warm blood, strong impulses, 
and vigorous imaginations. If you will read Edward 
Everett Hale's ** Life of Washington," you will find 
a human Washington. It is a study of his letters, his 
diary, and his manuscripts, and it shows the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages under which he worked 
through his great career. We all know Washington 
the general, Washington the President, Washington 
the statesman, Washington the hero, and hardly see 
Washington the man. Here is an extract from one of 
his business letters, which shows him to be possessed 
of very ordinary human feelings: 

'• Mt. Vernon, 20 Sep. 1765. 

** GBNTLBMEN:->It cannot reasonably be ima^ned that I 
felt any pleaslns^ sensationa upon the receipt of your letter of 
the 13 of Feb., coverlnff aooounta of sales of one hundred and 
fifty-three hogsheads of Master Castis*s tobbaoo and one hun- 
a red and fifteen of mine. That the sales are pitiftilly low needs 
no words to demonstrate, and tliat they are worse than many of 
my acquaintances upon the river Potomac have got in its out- 
posts, and from Mr. Russell and other merchants in London for 
common Aronoke Tobbaco, is a trnth equally as certain. Nay, 
not so good as I myself have got f^m Mr. GUdart of Liver- 
pool for light rent tobbaoo'a shipped to him the same time I did 
to you of the meanest sort such as you once complained as the 
worst of Maryland and not salable. Can it be otherwise than a 
little mortifying then that we who raise none but the sweet- 
scented tobbaco and endeavor, I may venture to add, to be more 
careful in the management of it, however we fail in the execu- 
tion of it, and who by a close and fixed correspondence with 
you, contribute so largely to the despatch of your ships in this 
country should meet with unprofitable returns, surely, I may 
answer no! 

**Once upon crying a complaint of this kind you wrote me 
that the goods ought to be sent back." 

His farewell address and much of his writing bears 
a striking resemblance to Addison. I have always 
observed this characteristic in his writings. The 
Addisonian peculiarity was natural. Lord Fairfax 
was the inspiration of Washington — was the teacher 
who taught him, not arithmetic, and writing, and read- 
ing, but who taught him more than all these — the 
magical key of success, an impulsive ambition. This 
same Fairfax was Addison's warm personal friend, and 
to Fairfax there was no one to equal the classic style 
of Addison, and Washington was at the age of twenty 
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awaked to the same enthusiasm, and began his diary 
and letter- writing, both of which he kept up during 
his active life. The age of twenty — that mysterious age 
when the spark of ambition is so often kindled, when 
some American boys think they will be President, and 
others know they will be — twenty is a magical age. 
If the boy and girl pass this period untouched by the 
heroic lives of such men as Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Grant, then the nation will not be any 
richer by their living, nor any poorer by their joining 
a foreign colony. If you love liberty and freedom, you 
will love the memory of Washington; you will be in- 
tensely loyal to your country. To love liberty and 
not love America, is like loving art and ridiculing the 
masterpieces of Raphael and Michael Angelo; would 
be like being a devotee of poetry, and casting aside 
Shakespeare, Homer, Milton, and Tennyson as mere 
poetasters — like being an ardent admirer of music, and 
despising the compositions of Mozart and Beethoven- 
like being an ardent lover of nature, and crying out 
against the magnificence of the Matterhorn, Yellow- 
stone, and the Yosemite. 



The Father and 

Founder of 
Our Republic. 



SYNOPSIS FOR AN ESSAY. 

1. Washington's Ancestors. 

2. Boyhood. 

3. Character. 

4. His mission to the French Com- 
mander. 

5. Washington in the French and 
Indian War. 

6. His marriage. 

7. Washington in the Revolution- 
ary War. 

8. First President, 

9. Mount Vernon. 

10. His death. 

11. Name and memory immortal. 



WASHINGTON. 



T^ ECAUSE he held himself in sweet control, 
jLj Because he always measured at his best, 
Because he gave this measure to the West, 
We reap the harvest of this placid soul. 
There was no smallness that the earth could smite ~ 
Each side was rounded and the whole life white. 
God's deed in his creation so well done. 
Gave earth and all the stars our Washington. 
No monument to him can paint a blush 
On brow of ether, though it pierce the skies 
To catch the roll of Heaven's symphonies — 
Above earth's feeble platitudes and rush 
Stands life's supremest argument in him — 
Fixed Star, first magnitude, too close God's throne to 
dim. 

Hiram Hoyt Richmond. 
October 4th, 1895, 



THOUGHTS OF GREAT THINKERS. 

SiTUOE8TioN8.~ Write these quotations upon slips of paper, 
and have pupils read them who cannot ** speak.'* 

1. 7 J \ AsiiiNGTON, dearest and best of our race, 
\\y Thy deeds through the night-clouds of ages 

shall lighten! 
Thy name on his banner the soldier shall trace, 
To hallow his death or his triuraphd to brighten. 

— Chas. Sprague. 

2. A conqueror, he was untainted with crimes of 
blood; a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of 
treason; for aggression commenced the contest, and a 
country called him to command; liberty unsheathed 
his sword, necessity stain ?d, victory returned it. 

— Chaa, Phillips, 

3. Such has been the transcendent merit and the 
unparalleled fate of this illustrious man, that a breath 
of censure has not dared to impeach the purity of his 
conduct. — Chaa, James Fox, 

4. He was first in peace, first in war, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen. — Henry Lee, 

5. If among all the pedestals supplied by history 
for public characters of extraordinary nobility and 
purity, I saw one higher than all the rest, and if I 
were required at a moment's notice to name the fittest 
occupant for it, I think my choice at any time during 
the last forty-five years, would have lighted, and it 
would now light, upon Washington. 

— W, E, Gladstone, 

6. No man ever stood for so much to his country 
and to mankind as George Washington. Blot from 
the page of history the names of all the great actors of 
his time in the drama of nations, and preserve the 
name of Washington, and the century would be re- 
nowned. — Chauncey M, Depew, 

Have the children give the author's name after each quotation. 



Here are some statistics in reference to the member- 
ship of the Oakland meeting of the State Teachers' 
Association: The State University furnished 11 mem- 
bers; Stanford, 20; Alameda county, 201; San Fran- 
cisco, 51 ; Santa Clara County, 41 ; San Joaquin county, 
19; Sonoma, 15; Contra Costa, 13; Colusa, 11; Yolo, 
8; Sutter, 6; Tulare county, 13; Stanislaus, 8; Fresno, 
10; Calaveras, 5; Mendocino, 7; Napa county, 7; Marin, 
5; Tehama, 4; Butte, 10; Monterey, 8; Shasta, 3; Glenn, 
4; Sacramento, 8; Amador, 11; Kern, 3; Yuba, 4; San 
Luis Obispo, 9; Santa Cruz, 15; Los Angeles, 9; San 
Mateo, 5; Solano, 7. These members do not represent 
the attendance; but do represent those who contributed 
one dollar to the support of the Association. The list 
of names show that there are many teachers receiving 
sixty-seven dollars a month who are members of the 
Association, while the men who are in receipt of large 
salaries forget to pay the dollar. There were about 1300 
people in attendance, and 647 registered as members. 
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Western. 

Oakland is still trying to secure the 
Wilmerding School. 

The Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
was destroyed by fire in January. 

Thomas Slavin has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Hollister High School. 

The Napa Ck>Ilege is to be transferred 
to the University of the Pacific, San Jose. 

Professor Randall has been elected 
Vice-Principal of the State Normal, San 
Jose. 

W. M. McKay, of Santa Rosa, has been 
elected as teacher in the Eureka High 
School. 

Five of San Francisco's teachers were 
retired on pensions during the month of 
January. 

The teachers of Oakland are in a tangle 
on the Teachers' Pension Act, or rather 
the enforcement of it 

W. F. Bliss, of Col ton, was elected 
president of the San Bernardino County 
Teachers' Association. 

Ex - Superintendent Seavey, of Placer 
county, has accepted the prlncipalship 
of the Forest Hill school. 

Professor Pennell was presented with 
an elegant cane by the graduating class 
of the Chico Normal School. 

The School Board of Sacramento will 
insist hereafter that more prominence be 
given to national holidays in the schools. 

It is reported in the daily papers that 
one Mrs. E. P. Burrell has been suc- 
cessful in fieeciug teachers in a gold-mine 
scheme. 

A new club, known as *' The Teachers' 
Club," organized for mutual benefit and 
education, has been given new life in San 
Francisco. 

Miss Agnes Stowell, of the Eastern 
Oregon State Normal School, has an ex- 
cellent article in the American Teacher 
for January. 

The San Jacinto Valley Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, Riverside county, held a very 
interesting session during January in 
San Jacinto. 

Professors. W. Collins, a graduate stu- 
dent of Stanford, was elected to succeed 
A. C. Abshire, of the Santa Rosa High 
School. His specialty is physics and 
chemistry. 

Professor Louis Avery, of the Red- 
lands school, has been made a member 
of the Committee of Twelve of the 
Southern California Teachers' Associa- 
tion. He will make an active member. 

The teachers of San Bernardino, as- 
sisted by Miss Margaret Mogeau, have 
raised, by private subscription, enough 



money to secure several lectures from 
P. W. Search, editor of Advance in Edu- 
cation. 

Frank Ellis, vice - principal of the 
Woodland schools, was in the city re- 
cently. Mr. Ellis was formerly editor of 
the Lodi Sentinel, and is one of the most 
practical teachers in the State, having had 
experience both in and out of the school- 
room. 

Chicago, the city of culture, is just now 
convulsed with joy because it is going to 
** save ♦' 1100,000 on its public schools, and 
that by simply cutting off such ** fads " 
as drawing, singing, and physical cul- 
ture. And Eugene Field cannot protest.— 
8, F, Evening Post, 

Eastland School District, Marin coun- 
ty, running short of funds, and having 
to close for a three months* vacation, has 
raised fSOO by subscription for the con- 
tinuation of school through the winter. 
C. C. Hughes, a graduate of Stanford, is 
the enterprising teacher. 

State Superintendent Black delivered 
a carefully prepared address before the 
parents, children, and a few of the teach- 
ers of San Francisco, on the evening of 
January 24th. The audience was partic- 
ularly enthusiastic, and the applause 
was frequent. Among the many good 
things he advocated was the assignment 
of pupils of at least two different grades 
to the teacher. 

E. W. Davis, County Superintendent 
of Sonoma, delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress at the Citrus Fair at Cloverdale. 
He gave the following bit of sage advice : 
** Avoid land fever ; it is better to have a 
small farm unincumbered, than a prince- 
ly estate mortgaged. A mortgage Is a 
dark cloud over the sunniest home. In- 
terest on a mortgage is a gourmand ; the 
more it eats the hungrier it becomes." 

Madison Babcock, with his usual fore- 
sight and interest in the children, is urg- 
ing the establishment of a ** Parental 
School "in San Francisco— a school that 
shall exist for the boys who have been 
elbowed out of the regular classes— not a 
reform School, but a school that will ex- 
ist to make the boys conform to the or- 
dinary method of training. It will take 
some one with the genius and capacity to 
govern. 

That the interest in educational matters 
in Napa county is greater than ever be- 
fore is evident from the fact that fifteen 
or twenty of our teachers were present 
at the State Association's meeting recent- 
ly held in Oakland. Heretofore not more 
than four, and more often none, of the 
teachers attended. This revival of inter- 
est is due to a very great degree to the 
happy faculty our School Superintendent 
has in keeping in touch with the schools of 
the county and the work being done by 
the teachers.— /S^<. Helena Star, 

P. W. Smith, Superintendent of Placer 
County, has sent out a series of questions 
to the teachers of the county, the answers 



to form a basis for a new course of study. 
It is his idea to simplify the methods of 
examination of pupils now in vogue. He 
advocates the examination of pupils in 
some subjects in January, and in the 
others at the close of the school year. It 
is wrong to carry on all the subjects 
through the entire school year. Mr. 
Smith has a body of wideawake teachers, 
and a good County Board of Ekincation. 
He will therefore get some fruitful sug- 
gestions. 

The graduating exercises at Chico were 
particularly interesting this year. Bishop 
Nichols and Dr. Jordan delivered excel- 
lent addresses, and the glee club ren- 
dered inspiring music. Professor Pen- 
nell, in presenting the diplomas to the 
twenty-three young people, said : 

I have but few words to say to you. I 
feel sure that you who have been with us 
so long will go from here with big aspira- 
tions ; but I wiHh to say that the artist 
in teaching as well as in every profession 
must look for his highest success to the 
closeness of his relations with life, and 
it is in direct proportion as these relations 
are close to life that the teacher will suc- 
ceed. You see that I am pleadiue for a 
broader scope and wider horizon than in 
the education of the rank and file ; and I 
believe that this broader scope and wider 
horizon can be obtained by direct contact 
with mankind. It is from mankind that 
you are to get your inspiration. On one 
occasion, after General Grant had ad- 
dressed a great audience, he was asked 
how he felt. ** I feel like one of them," 
he said. It is this abilitv to put yourself 
in the place of your pupils which is going 
to make vour success in life. It was 
ability of this nature that made Shakes- 
peare as great as he was— he put himself 
in the place of his characters. 

Great work of an^ sort requires great 
patience. Have faith, have hope, and 
above all things have love for those you 
work with. I am not given to giving ad- 
vice, and therefore I say nothing more 
along these lines ; but before we part — ii 
will be very hard for me to part with you 
— I wish to tell you how you have grown 
into my verv heart You have been here 
ever since I have been connected with 
this school. I have seen your minds and 
characters develop, and if you have taken 
any inspiration from me, I shall feel that 
the time has been well spent. Do not be 
satisfied in any way in standing where 
you are to-day, but go onward and up- 
ward, developing every possible power 
that is within you. 



Report of San Diego City Schools. 

Eugene De Burn has completed a care- 
ful and full report of the schools of San 
Diego city. The illustrations of build- 
ings, manual training, and interiors are 
excellent. It shows that departmental 
teaching was inaugurated In 1893, and 
has been successfully carried on. Manual 
training, kindergarten work, sewing, 
drawing, and music are as much a part 
of the course of study as arithmetic. 
Superintendent De Burn argues that a 
pupil should not be required to pursue a 
stuGy because it may be useful to him 
in a higher grade. He also advocates less 
arithmetic and more intelligent teaching 
of it. As a whole, the report is up to 
date, and reflects great credit on the Su- 
perintendent and the teachers and schol- 
ars of San Diego. 



The noblest motive is the public good.— Virgil. 
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Some Notable School Books. 



Patriotic Citizenship. By Thomas J. 
Morg^an. (American Book Co., Pub- 
lishers. 11.00.) 

This Is a book that ought to be used in 
the schools. It has many quotations, 
eflfeotive illustrations, and is carefully 
edited. It is a great book. It is a book 
that will stimulate patriotism and pro- 
gress good citizenship. 

The Arden Shakespeark. Heath's 

•* English Classics " Series. (D. C. Heath 

<fe Co., Publishers. For sale by The 

Whitaker <t Ray Co. 40 cents.) 

This edition of Shakespeare is carefully 

edited by J. C. Smith, M. A. It presents 

the play from a literary aspect. The 

notes are excellent, and the type clear, 

and the lines numbered. The two plays 

recently presented are "As You Like It *' 

and "Macbeth." 

Stories op American Life and Ad- 
venture. By Edward Eggleston. 
(American Book Co. 50 cents.) 
This book, in connection with "Stories 
of Great Americans for Little Ameri- 
cans," by the same author, is intended to 
form an introduction to the study of our 
national history. It contains excellent 
supplementary reading for the third 
reader grade. These stories of adventure 
are full of interest and excitement. 

Twilight Stories. By Elizabeth E. 
Foullese. (Silver, Burdett A Co., Pub- 
lishers. Introductory price, 36 cents.) 
A very prettily bound volume of de- 
lightful stories and poems for little chil- 
dren. It is an excellent supplementary 
reader for the lower primary grades. The 
stories are simple, natural incidents of 
child life, and quaint fairy tales, told in 
a charming manner and bound to hold 
the interest of every child. The book is 
daintily illustrated. 

The Story op Washington. By the 
Children of the Santa Rosa Schools, un- 
der direction of Jessie R. Smith. (For 
sale by Whitaker A Ray Co. 25 cents.) 
This book, written and illustrated by 
children, is unique in the history of book 
writing. Frederic L. Burk, the up-to- 
date (and sometimes a little i^head-of- 
time) Superintendent, of Santa Rosa, had 
the book published at his own expense, 
and he is reaping his reward. The Child- 
Study Monthly, of Illinois, considers it 
one of the most interesting contributions 
to child literature that has ever been 
made. 

The Art Amateur. (Montague Marks, 
Publisher, New York. $4.00.) 
"The Art Amateur" is the most inter- 
esting art journal published. It ought to 
be in the hands of every drawing teacher, 
in fact, in the hands of every one who 
teaches drawing in the public school. So 
practical, so able, so art-inspiring a jour- 
nal in the hands of the hundreds of pub- 
lic-school teachers who teach drawing 
would bring about a great change in the 
drawing in our schools. 



The Three Bears. By Mrs. L. A. 

Walker, Tompkins School, Oakland, 

Cal. (For sale by Whitaker * Ray Co. 

25 cents.) 

This unique story is printed in a series 
of twenty-five cards, or separate pages, 
and is designed for the receiving class. 
The vertical script is used. The baby 
words tell the story in a direct manner 
that pleases the child. It is a book 
that will be helpful to the primary 
teacher. It has grown out of the ex- 
perience of the author in pictorial school- 
room work. 

Nature in Verse. Compiled by Mary 
I. Lovejoy. (Silver, Burdett <fc Co., Pub- 
lishers. Introductory price, 72 cents.) 
This book was compiled for the purpose 
of filling a long-felt want of a nature- 
poetry reader for children in the lower 
school grades. There are nearly 300 
poems pertaining to nature, and the 
teacher will have no trouble in selecting 
such as are best suited to the subject she 
has in hand. Many of our best authors 
are represented. The poems are carefully 
grouped under "Songs of Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn and Winter." 

Lessino: Brief Account of His Life and 
Writings, Including " Nathan the 
Wise," with Notes. By Euretta A. 
Hoyles. Introduction by William 
Bernhardt, Ph. D. (Silver, Burdett <fc 
Co., Publishers. Introductory price, 
48 cenU.) 

This volume is one of a series of Ger- 
man studies suitable for high schools. 
Miss Hoyles gives a very interesting 
sketch of Lessing's life, with an analysis 
of his principal writings. The book offers 
an excellent opportunity for acquaintance 
with Lessing's masterpiece, " Nathan the 
Wise," and with some of his character- 
istic fables. 

Mentioulturb; or. The A B C op 
True Living. By Horace Fletcher. 
(A. C. McClurg A Co. Publishers. For 
sale by the Whitaker <t Ray Co. 90 
cents.) 

This book advocates the theory that 
anger and worry generates disease, and 
when one reads the book they make a 
mental reservation to stop worrying. 
The thoughts are presented in a striking 
manner. Many of the papers were read 
before the Mental Scientists at New Or- 
leans. If " Fatigue " Is poison to the 
system, then anger and worry certainly 
are. The book has met with a great sale. 
It is new. It will do the world some 
good. 

Fairy Tales and Fables. Designed 
for first year pupils. By John G. 
Thompson. (New Century Ed. Co., 
Publishers. For sale by the Whitaker 
<t Ray Co., S. F.) 

This book is a new departure in pri- 
mary reading. It presupposes that a child 
knows about 200 words and introduces 
300 new ones. The bird fables and folk- 
lore stories, with reproductions from 
great artists — Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, 
and others — are used. The book follows 
blackboard instructions, and is new, in- 
structive, and entertaining. It has been 
adopted in New York, Chicago, and 
many of the Eastern cities. 



Annual Statistican and Economist. 

L. P. McCarty. Editor and Publisher. 

(For sale by the author, or Whitaker 

it Ray Co. ^.00.) 

This book contains a marvelous array 
of facts. In order to compile it the author 
corresponds with every government on 
the face of the known earth. His data 
are from original resources and are al- 
ways reliable. The last edition contains 
over 300 new and corrected pages. The 
statistics on the population of the world 
show that it has increased over fifty mil- 
lion the past five years. Here is a record 
in a compact form of the world's history. 
It is nota mine of information. It is more 
than that; it is a storehouse of facts. 

In the Sanctuary. By A. Van der 
Naillen. ** California Authors " Series. 
(Wm. Doxey, Publisher. 50 cents.) 
" In the Sanctuary " is a sequel to " On 
the Heights of Himalaya," and is a 
serious, romantic treatment of occult 
science. Professor A. Van der Naillen 
has long been known as President of the 
School of Mechanical Engineering now 
located in the History Building, San 
Francisco. He treats occultism in a very 
interesting way and searches after the 
mysterious truths of the hidden sciences. 
The book is well printed, and the style 
of composition clear and effective. 

The Leader, of Weston, Oregon, has 
four pages devoted to lectures, by M. G. 
Royal, principal of the Normal School, 
reports of local institutes, and articles on 
education. Educational matters seem to 
have considerable impetus in Eastern 
Oregon. 

Demore6t*s Family Magazine for Feb- 
ruary is more interesting than usual. 
The oil picture, the pages of portraits, the 
illustrated articles, fashions, correspond- 
ence, poems, all go to make up one of the 
most interesting magazines published. 
The subscription price is f 2.00 per year. 

The Child-Study Monthly for February 
is the most interesting issue of that jour- 
nal that has yet been made. It is edited by 
Wm. O. Krohn and Alfred Bayliss. In 
the February number, A. H. Yoder, well 
known to the teachers of San Francisco, 
has a syllabus on " Pubescence.** Price, 
fl.OO a year. 

"Education," by Kasson & Palmer, is 
the best magazine on the literature of 
education published. It has a much 
wider circulation and is more adapted to 
the needs of the teachers than the Edu- 
cational Review, M'hich is purely a jour- 
nal for college and university people. 
" Education '* is published in Boston. 
Subscription f3.00 per annum. It and the 
Western Journal of Education, ^.50. 

The Forum for January is a number of 
special interest, containing the following 
articles : " Some Suggestions on Currency 
and Banking,*' by Adolf Ladenburg; 
"Railroad Rate Wars: Their Cause and 
Cure," by John W. Midgley; "Naval 
Aspects of the Japan-China War,** by 
Sir Edmund R. Fremantle; "Criminal 
Crowding of Public Schools,** by Jas. H. 
Penniman ; ** The Development of Sculp- 
ture in America,'* by William Ordway 
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James A. Foshay, 

School Superintendeni, Los Angeles County, 

Partridge; **A Study of Church Enter- 
tainments," by Rev. Wni. Bayard Hale; 
** Woman and theTBicycle," by Dr. Henry 
J. Oarrif^ues ; ** The German Vote and the 
Republican Party," by Frederick Wil- 
liam Holls; **The Federal Census," by 
Carroll D. Wright; ** Matthew Arnold's 
Letters," by Herbert Woodfield Paul; 
** Reminiscences of an Editor." Price 
13.00 a year ; 25 cents a copy. 

Teacher and Student, of San Jose, 
(edited by Nicholas J. Bowden,) for Jan- 
uary, is an excellent journal. The f^roup 
picture of the graduating class of the 
Normal is particularly good. The edi- 
torials are bright and pointed. In fact, 
with the Normal Exponent of Los An- 
geles, and the Teacherand Student of San 
Jose in the the field, our friend the 
** Official Organ" will have to look out 
for its laurels. 

Appleton's Popular Science Monthly 
for February is a strong number. It con- 
tains a notable table of contents. The 
articles specially interesting to public- 
school people are '* The Young Draughts- 
man," by James Sully; *'SI<etch of An- 
drew Dickson White," and ** The Stamp- 
ing Out of Crime," by Dr. Oppenheimer. 
All the articles, however, are thoroughly 
alive with interest. The Popular Science 
Monthly should be in all our school 
libraries. 



Too Much System. 
This bright one from the Indianapolis 
Journal is going the rounds of the press : 
** There is too much system in this scliool 
business," growled Tommy. ** Just be- 
cause I snickered a liltle the monitor 
turned me over to the teacher, the teacher 
turned me over to the principal, and the 
principal turned me over to paw." 
"Was that all?" '^No. Paw turned 
me over his knee." 



James A. Foshay. 
Superintendent Foshay is a grad- 
uate of the New York State Nor- 
mal School, and has been engaged 
in public-school work since ho 
graduated. He was elected Su- 
perintendent to succeed P. W. 
Search; and in view of the fact 
that Los Angeles is the foremost 
city of the West in thrift, and en- 
terprise, with a capacity to double 
its population every ten years, he 
has a most important work. His 
splendid organizing ability will 
find full play. Mr. Foshay is in 
the prime of life; endowed with a 
magnificent physique, great en- 
ergy, and a clear head, he will lead 
the schools to the front. 

Bu«y-Work for the Little Ones. 
The primary teacher in the dis- 
trict schools has had to face the 
problem — How to keep the chil- 
dren busy while she was engaged 
with other classes. The matter 
has been well solved by a series 
of busy-work for beginners now 
beinj; put on the market by the 
New Century Educational Com- 
The busy- work that the editor 
of this journal has examined, for the 
purpose for which it is designed is the 
best to be had. It is on pedagogical 
lines. It meets the demand of the new 
teacher, as well as the old. There is work 
on numbers, word-building, color, do- 
mestic animals, wild animals, birds, 
flags, leaves, Hiawatha, pictures for lan- 
guage work, etc., weather signals in col- 
ors, and various hues. The busy-work is 
put up in boxes and sold for from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents. You can write to 
New Century Educational Company, 2:^9 
Broadway, New York, or to 
the Whitaker <fe Ray Company, — 
723 Market street, San Fracisco, 
for further particulars. This 
is the cheapest and best busy- 
work ever designed for schools. 



pany. 



James A. Barr, 
City Superintendent of Stock- 
ton is not a university graduate 
nor a pedagogical philosopher, 
but under his wise leadornhip 
the Stockton schools have be- 
come distinguished for ad- 
vanced work among the leaders 
of education. Mr. Barr is a 
product of Stockton schools, a 
man of the people, and while 
he has emphasized drawing-, 
manual training, ninsic, and 
other **fads," he has never for 
a moment forgotten that the 
good in the old methods of 
education must be retained. 
Mr. Barr has the happy facul- 
ty of having teachers, princi- 
pals, and pupils in touch 
wiih all his measures. He is 
not a strong man physically, 
but his capacity to work is 
great. 



The Education of the Feeble -Minded. 
The institution in this State for the 
education of the feeble-minded children, 
under the able supervision of Dr. Os- 
borne and a careful board of direetorss 
has made groat progress. A recent visi- 
tor to the institution reports that tlie 
school is in a most excellent condition. 
But the greatest feature is the training of 
the children. Dr. Osborne is specially in- 
terested in the mental development of the 
unfortunates. The result in all grades 
of work is wonderful. An exhibition of 
the school work of these children is a 
most interesting pedagogical studj'. The 
work was examined by thousands at the 
World's Fair, and the California exhibi- 
tion created a great deal of surprise. Dr. 
Osborne is to be congratulated on his 
success. Uovernor Budd is taking a 
great interest in Glen Ellen. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, A. P.Over- 
ton, of Santa Rosa, devotes a great deal 
of personal attention to this institution. 
If all our State institutions were as ably 
conducted, there would be less objection 
to appropriations. 



The Yucca Root Soap. 
The Yucca Root Toilet Soap is the best 
on the market. A practical experience 
in the use of it proves it to be all that is 
claimed. It has a wonderful healing as 
well as cleansing power. It is also an 
excellent soap for the complexion. A visit 
to the manufactory, 1155 Mission street, 
and examination shows that it is made 
from the genuine Yucca root, and vege- 
table oils, and delicate perfumes. It is 
put up in an attractive manner, and it not 
only makes clean, but is clean itself. 



He is unworthy to govern who governs 
not himsQU. —iSclccted. 




James A. Barr, 

City Superintendent, Stockton, Cal. 
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Selections from "Patriotic Quotations." 

PUBLISHED BY THE WIIITAKER A KAY (^. 

The hero of time is the hero of thought ; 

The hero who lives is the hero of peace . 
And braver his battles than ever were 
fought. 

From Shiloh back to the battles of 
Greece. — Joaquin Miller, 

As at early dawn the stars shine forth, 
even while it grows light, and then, as 
the sun advances, that light breaks into 
bands, and streaming lines of color, the 
gloving red and the intense white striv- 
ing together, and ribbons the horizon 
with bars etTulgent, so on the American 
flag, stars and beams of colored light 
shine out together; and wherever this 
flag comes, and men behold it, they see 
in its sacred emblems no ramping lion, 
no fierce eagle, no embattled castle or in- 
signia of imperial authority ; they see the 
symbols of light. It is the banner of 
dawn. It means liberty I— Henry Ward 
Jfeecher, 

Upon my fresh, green sod 
No king has walked to desolate, 
Bat in the valleys Freedom sits and sings 
And on the heights above: 
Upon her brows are olive boughs. 
And in her arms a dove.— /na Coolbrith, 

Our country — whether bounded by the 
St. John's and Sabine, or however other- 
wise bounded or described, and be the 
measurement more or less, still our coun- 
try, — to be cherished in all our hearts, to 
be defended by all our hands.— Tbcw^ al 
Faneuril Hall on the 4th 0/ July JSfi£, by 
Bobcri C. Winthrop, 
Her heritage, from sea to sea. 
A land that owns no craven's right. 
Where but to breathe is to be free, 
The flag the symbol of her might. 

— Madge Moi-ri.'i. 

The men to make a state must be brave 
men. I mean the men that walk with 
open face and unprotected breast. I 
mean the men that do, but do not talk. 
I mean the men that dare to stand alone. 
I mean the men that are to-day where 

Moles, Warts, Superfluous Hair, 




A Large Mouth 

Powder Marks 

Tattoo Marks 

A Red Nose 

A Pug Nose 

Red Veins 

Blackheads 

Birthmarks 

Barbers' Itrh 



Acne, Eczema, 

Wens. Cysts, 

Dandruff, 

Freckles, 

Pimples, 

Scars, 

PKtings. 

Wrinkles, 

Outstanding Ears 

or any Mark, Blemish, Deformity, or Disease 
on, in, or under the skip, treated. 

Lola Montez Creme, 
The Skin Food and Tissue Builder 

Makes Ladies beautiful. Prevents wrinkles. 
Keeps skin in perfect ondition. Price 75 cts. 
By all druggists. No matter what form, Mrs. 
Nettie Harrison's articles will cure. Ladies 
at a distance treated for all defects of the face 
and figure. For any special or complicated 
blemish of face or form, write 

MRS. NETTIK HARRISON, 

I>erniatolof2rlst, 
40-4S Geary Street, San Francisco, CaL 



they were yesterday, and will be there 
to-uiorrow. I mean the men that can 
stand still and take the aiorm.—Ueorge 
Wasliingtmi Uoane. 

So, then, our last words shall be for 
the Union. The Union will guard the 
fame of its defenders; will keep alive 
for mankind the beacon-lights of popu- 
lar liberty and power; and its mighty 
heart will throb with delight at every 
true advance in any part of the world 
towards republican happnie^s and free- 
dom.— (/eorf^e Bancroft, 



$100 Reward, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. HalKs 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
now known to the medic^il fraternity. 
Catarrh beinga constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. HalPs 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in do- 
ing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers, that 
they oflfer One Hundred Dollars for any 
case that it fails to cure. Send for list of 
Testimonlials. 

Address: F. J. CHENEY <fe CO., 

Toledo, Ohio. 
j^e- Sold by Druggists, 75c. 



Riverside Institute. 
Edward Hyatt has called the institute 
of Riverside county for March 23d, 24th, 
and 25th. Miss Mogeau, of San Ber- 
nardino, will hold her institute on the 
same dates. 



Spanish in Spanish 



OR 



Spanish as a Living Language 

Bv Luis Duque 

Late Instructor in the Leiand Stanford Jr. University 



This work on the scientific principles of elimina- 
tion is of great value to the teacher of Spanish. 
It enables the student. throu{?h a gradual elimina- 
tion of English, to think and express himself first in 
English-Spanish, theii in Spanish-English, and, 
finally, in pure Spanish. He masters Spanish in 
Spanish, ll is a handsome volume of 400 pages. 
Price. $1.50. It is practical and scientific. It has 
met theapproval 01 many leading educators. Write 
for circular. 

F. W. Barkhaus, 

213 Kearny Street, San Francisco. 
Allyn & Bacon, 

172 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Cunningham. Curtiss & Wklch, 

327 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
Whitakbr & Ray Co. 

723 Market Street, San Francisco. 



Santa Clara College. 



SAHTA CtARA COLIECE. 

the th'>PoaKhne.Hs of \in inntruction. 



This fara »u» institution of learninv. which is in charge of the J(*huit4*. 
, ... "^ * rpputtttion even in Europe for the coinpleteneHs of it« equipment and 

poaKhneHs of it^ inntruction. Amons it« ffraduateH are many of the prominent men of the Pacific i>)a8t. 
It was chartered with all the riKhts and privileKes of a nniveraity on the »<th of April. 18M. With m«»8t complete 
and apuropnale ac^'omm >dation in every department and a full nUiff of pntfewon. the institution offera uncora- 
»noa advantajfeH for the mental, moral, and practical trainins of young men and Ixiys. Full part^onlars may be 
ohtttined by addres8mK Rev. J. W. Riordan. S. J., Santa Clara. Oal. ., k- 
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patrlotie Quotations 

Compiled from original sources by Harr 



Wagner, Editor Western Journal 
OF Education 

FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

TAis book contains the largest collodion of patriotic quotations ever found in a 
single volume. It also cojitains Madge Morris Wagner's poem, Liberty's Bell and 
an account of the American flag with appropriate gems of thought. O VER TWO 
HUNDRED AUTHORS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE, IN BOARDS, ^TcENTS. PAPER, 25 CENTS. SEND YOUR 
ORDERS AT ONCE FOR THIS USEFUL BOOK. 

& RAY CO. 
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Enterprising School Journalisn). 
The Popular Educator, the Public 
School Journal, and the Pacific Educa- 
tional Journal contained in January an 
article on "Vertical Writing," by the 
author of the D. C. Heath system of 
vertical penmanship. This article was 
published, not as an advertisement, but 
as a high-class, valuable contribution. 
It read all right in the Public School 
Journal, but to have to read it the same 
month in the other journals seemed too 
much of a good thing. It also seems 
strange when there is so much good 
school literature that the Popular Edu- 
cator and the Pacific Educational Jour- 
nal should copy an entire article, includ- 
ing illustrations, from the Public School 
Journal. Enough said ! 



The Orpheum. 
At t he Orphen m there is a lot of famous 
singers and comedians. The most nota- 
ble is Rachel Walker. She has a voice of 
wonderful compass, and a personalty 
that makes her one of the best drawing 
attractions that the Orpheum has ever 
had. The management of this house has 
succeeded in pleasing the public, and 
when the public is pleased the profits are 
good. The Orpheum is- on O'Farrell 
street, between Stockton and Powell. A 
visit to the city is not complete without 
a quiet visit to the Orpheum. 



SPEGIIIL 




' BOOKS 



RECOMMKNDBD BY 

Educational Council 
of the State 
Teachers' Association 

For Reading during 1896. 

Report of Committee of Fifteen, - $0.15 

Report of bommittee of Ten, - - .45 

Elements of Pedagogy, (White) - 1.15 

General Methods (McMurry), - - x.oo 

Talks on Pedagogics (Parker), - - 1.40 

True Order of Studies (Hill), - - x.oo 

Lectures on Pedagogy (Compayre), x.75 

Education as a Science (Bain), - . 1.50 

Courses and Methods (Price), - - .90 

Apperception (Lange), - - - - x.oo 

Sent Postpaid to any Address. 

TIE wmroKEii i noY go. 

723 Market St. San Francisco 
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LsRichefV^d&iccterTone 
fherMorcdurable- 
4A»-B£U^UNDRY& 
Ifi^^iefHC COAST AGENT 



The International Edacation Sems 

Edited by Dr. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, U. S. Ck>ramtssloner of Education. 

voLUMB I21I10, Cl^Om, ITNIPORM BINDING. pk,ck 

I.— The Phhx>s<)Phy OF l^DL'CATioN Ko!»enkrdnz. $150 

II.— A History of ICducation I*ainler. i 50 

III. -Thf. Risk and Eaki.y Constitution of Univkrsitiks - I>aurie. i 50 

IV.— Vkntii.ation ANi> Warming OF S<HooL Bi'iLDiNGS - - Morrison. 100 

\'. - Thk Ki)U( ation of Man Froebel. i 50 

VI.— Ki.F.MKNTARY Psychol(m;y AND Education - - - - Baldwin. 150 

Vn. — Thf. Sf.nses AND TiiF. WiM. Preyer. 150 

VIII.— Mkmory: What it is and How to Improvk it - - - Kay. i 50 

IX.— The Devki.oi'MKnt OF THK Intkli.hc.t Prt-yer. 150 

X.— How TO Study (Je<x;raphy Parker. 150 

XI. - Education in THE United States Boone. 150 

XII. — European ScHooi^ Klemm. 200 

XIII.- Practical Hints FOR Teachers Howland. 100 

XIV. — PESTALozzi: His EiFE AND Work l)e Cjuinip^. 1 50 

XV.— ScH(X)L Supervision Pickard. 100 

XVI.— Higher Education of Women in Europe - - - - I^nge. i 00 

XVII. — MssAYs on Educational Reformers Quick. 150 

XVIII.— A TEXT-Btx)K IN Psychology Herbart. 100 

XIX. -Psychology Applied TO THE Art OF Teaching - - - Baldwin. 150 

XX. — Rousseau's Emile Payne. i 50 

XXI.— Moral Instruction of Children .Adier. 1 30 

XXII.— Education IN English ScH(x)Ls Sharpless. 100 

XXIII. — Education from A National Standpoint - - - Fouillee. 150 

XXIV.— Development OF Mind IN THE Child Preyer. 100 

XXV,— How TO Study and Teach History Hinsdale. i 50 

XXVI.— Symbolic Education - - - - , - - - - Blow. 1 50 

XXVII. — Systematic Science Teaching Howe. 1 50 

XXVIII.— The Education OF THE Greek People ... - Davidson. 150 

XXIX.— The Massachusetts Public-School System - - - Manin. 150 

XXX.— Pedagcxhcs OF THE Kindergarten Froebel. 150 

XXXI.— The Mottoes and Commentaries of F'riedrich Froebel*s 

Mother Play Blow and Kliot i 50 

XXXII.— The Songs and Music of P'riedrich Froebel's Mother 

Play Susan E. Blow, i 50 

XXXIII.— Psychology of Number McI^IIan and Dewey. 150 

othbrs in prbparation. 



Any further information will be promptly given by addressing 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. New York, Boston. Chicago. 

Jt Jt Of the voksmes recommended bv the Gdiforaia State Board of Education for tse in the 
Fifth and Sixth Reader Grade, the following are published fay Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
GROUP Whittier's Mabel Martin, and Other Poems. Riverside Literature Series, No. 5, 
«t T «t paper, 15 cents. 

•^ * •^ Holmes's Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle, and Other Poems. Riv- 
erside Literature Series, No. 6. paper, 15 cents. 
BURROCoHS's Biros and Bees. Riverside Literature Series, No. 2^, paper, 15 cents. 
Hans Andersen's Stories. Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 49 and 50; each number, paper, r> 

cents; the two numbers, bound together in linen, 40 cents. 
GROUP Miller's Bird-Lover in the West. Teachers' price, fl.C 6. 
^ TT ^ ToRBEY's Birds in the Bush. Teachers' price, |l.06. 
*^ ** *^ Longfellow's Evangeline. Riverside Literature Series. No. 1, paper, 15 cents; linen, 

25 cents. 
Whittier's Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, Bonos op Labor, and Other Poems. Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, No. 4, paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. 
Warner's a-Hunting of the Deer, and Other Papers. Riverside Literature Series, No. 37, 

paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. 
Longfellow's Courtship of Milbb Standish; Elizabeth. Riverside Literature Series, No. 2. 

paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. 
GROUP Lo'w^BLL** Vision of Sir Launpal, and Other Poems. Riverside Literature Series, 
it T TT it ^^' ^» P*F>cr, 1^ cents. 

*^ *** *^ Webster's Fiw*t Bunker Hill Oration, and Adams and Jefferson. Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. No. 56, paper, 15 cents. 
Dickens's Cricket on the Hearth. Riverside Literature Series, N j. 58, paper, 15 cenU. 

Jt jIGrctslars^ giving a complete list of the complementaiy readings, books, and setoctioiis» 
referred to in tl^ New Gdif omia State Reading oooks, and published by Houghton, Rfifilin 
& Co^ will be sent on a^lication* 

A descriptive circular, giving tiie table of contents and price of each number of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, will be sent to any address on application. 

rjr\JmU'Tr\TJ HJITITCT TTVT *- r^r\ •£ 4 Park street, Boston; 11 E. Seventeenth Street. 
rlUUVjrllUIN, MlrrLUN OC yJJ* ^ New York, 158 Adams street, Chicago. 



MISS BOLTE'S 

Freucb 9 Oermau, aud Hti8:li8li 

loanliiigaiiilBaiScliool 

For Oirl8, 

2297 Sacramento Street, near Buchanan, S. F. 

Board, French, English, German, and 
Piano, $30 a month. 

Academic, Intermediate, Primary, 
and Kindergarten Departments. 

Coach calls for pupils. 

School opens August i. 



DR. F. A. BUSS, 

Benttgt, 

Removed to 1170 Market Street, 

Room 27, (over The Maie). 

Thirteen years' practice In San Francisco. 

BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! 

Brainworkers. Everybody. To attain s«cb 
honor a good memory is necessary. The ne* 
physiological discovery — Memory B««t«'a* 
live Tablets — quickly and pennauenlly in- 
crease the memory two to ten fold and grrailt 
augment intellectual power; difficult siudic*, 
lectures, etc., easily mastered; truly roarrcl- 
0U8, highly indorsed, your success assured. 

Price, 11.00, postpaid. Send for clrcolar. 
MEMORY ELEMENTS CO., I Madlcon Avt^ ■▼ 



i_/iyiLiz.c;u uy 



NELSON'S AMYCOSE ° ^Compiexior 
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XEACHBRS : Do you use , . . 

Hducatlonal IIelp«« 

Supplementary Readers^ 

Primary AM«, £tc. 

Are yoa familiar with the excellent line pub' 
liahed by A. PL.ANAGAN. If not. write 
us for complete catalogue. We are agents for 
his publications, and carry a complete stock. 
Save money by sending to us. Note the fol- 
lowing:— 
Brown's Arithmetic Papers, Nos. 1 to 5. each 26c 

Triplett's Natural Method In Numbers 26c 

Lowell's Labor-Saving Problems 35c 

Primary Number Cards... Per box, 12c 

Alphabet Cards Per box, 12c 

Eaton's Busy- Work Leaflets Per set, 75c 

Downing's Helps for Teaching Little Folks, SOc 

George's Busy-Seat Work 15c 

Serving Cards Sets 1 and 2, each, 15c 

Stencils for Blackboards. (Send for lists.) 

Hall's Common-sense Botany 15c 

McCormack's Practical Work in Geography. |1 

Hall's Composition Outlines 15c 

Hall's Drawing Made Easy . .Nos. 1 to 4, each 25c 

(iems of Thought or Literature 35c 

Barnett's Flag Drill 25c 

Barnett's Broom Drill 25c 

Thompson's Drills and Marches 26c 

Rice's Study in Literature and 11 Istory 2Ck5 

Early Stories of N., S., and Cent. America . . < Oc 

Trainer's How lo Teach U. 8. History 1 00 

Page B Theory and Practice 60c 

Eberhart's Elements of Entomology 35c 

HoriiC's Easy Experiments in Chemistry 

and Philosophy 25c 

Nelson's Science Outlines 

Hanson's Golden Glees 35c 

Hanson's Merry Songs .»0c 

Brown's Common-Scnool Examiner 1 25 

Castle's School Entertainments 26c 

Helper in School Entertainments 25c 

Schoolhouse Flag 16c 

Cook's Nature Myths Boards 25c 

Cat Tails and Other Tales 25c 

K rackowzer's First Reader 25c 

Nameless Stories . . 25c | Norse Stories 25c 

Wright's Fables, Stories, and Facts 25c 

Walks and Talks, by Smith 30c 

T hree L overs of Nature 35c 

gl^' Write us for complete list. 
THE WHITAKER h RAY CO., 723 Market St 

St. Joseph's Golliioii 

SAN JOSE, CAL. 

ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE, San Jose, 
conducted by Fathers of the Society 
Jesus, was opened for the reception 
of students on the first of Aug:ust, of the 
Columbian year 1892. Built of brick with 
terra-cotta trimnings, it is a handsome 
structure, while its interior arrangements 
place it on a par with any of the other 
educational institutions of the Garden 
City. The college is divided into three 
distinct departments — preparatory, com- 
mercial, and classical. Each department 
contains a full complement of very capa- 
cious schoolrooms well lighted and 
ventilated, entirely free from the noise of 
the streets, and furnished with all 
modem conveniences. There are besides 
a debating-room, a sodality chapel, a 
library-room and an elegant exhibition 
hall for lectures, exhibitions, and enter- 
tainments. There are two courses of 
instruction — the commercial and the 
classical. Upon the completion of the 
commercial course the students will 
receive a college certificate. 

D. J. MAHOHET, S. J., President. 



''This Dictionary should be the Pride of Literary America, as it is the Admiration 
of Literary England,*' -^l. James's Budget, London, July 27, 1895. 



J<iags, 
Flags. 



S«nd for 
Special 
School 
Price List 



Every variety 
and price 
on hand 
and made 
to order. 



Funk& 
Wagnalls' 



standard Dictionary 



OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



The Most Anthorit&tive.—lXs production required the co-operation of 247 editors 
and experts for nearly five years. Everj' branch of science, philosophy, literature, 
art, etc., is represented on the editorial staff by some person peculiarly qualified 
for the work of defining the terms pertaining to that branch, and recognized as an 
authority on the subject. 

mu^ ar^c^ rt^w^'^i^^-^ t« a^c^^^ «..^^ Published In Two Larffe Handsome 

The Most Complete.— li defines over Quarto Volumes, Containing Over 
300,000 words and phrases, one-third more 2.300 Paires. 
than are defined in the large and expensive 
Century Dictionary (6 volumes), and more 
than twice as many as are defined in the 
latest editions of Webster (International) 
and Worcester. 

Constructed on Original Plans.— It 
more than doubles tlie usesof a dictionary 
by introducing scores of new features, sug- 
gested by leading scholars of the world. 
These, together with its superior treatment 
of the subjects, and the extreme care taken 
to secure accuracy, carry it beyond the 
p6int of competition with any other refer- 
ence work. 

A Veritable Mine of Information.— 
Containing 125,000 synonyms and anto- 
nyms, 50,000 illustrative quotations, 48,000 
proper names in appendix, 5,000 illustra- 
tions, of which 400 are in color, etc. 

The Most Costly of Literary Enter- 
prises — The total amount expended in 
the production of the Dictionary was about 
|i,ooo,ooo— an average of |4,ooo a week for the five years that were required for its 
preparation. The new features and the care exercised to prevent errors, made the 
average cost per page (450— three times as great as that of any other dictionary 

ever published, g ^ fiRONSON & CO., PacIfic Coast Agents. 

Sold by Subscription. «? ' 

Large Sample Paget Free. ^3^® Ularfeet Street, Sail FraucisCO. 




F. E. SADLER, - - 537 Market St. 



U SE THE BEST TEXTBOOK S 

Some Which Are Acknowledged To Be the Best. 

music. 

The Normal Mustc Course. 

The Cecil ian Series of Study and 

Song (Tufts). 
The Common School Course (Tufts). 

Especially adapted to use in the ungraded 
schools, where it is not feasible to use a 
more elaborate course. 

l^RITING. 

The Normal Review System of Writ- 
ing.— - Slant! nic Copies; Vortical 
Copies (Farley & Gunnison). 

Regular Course, Tracing (bourse, Bu.sines.H 
and bocial Forms. 

Supplementary Readlnic. 

The Normal Course in Keadin^ 

(Todd & Powell). 
The Rational Method In Readlnir 

(Ward). 
Stories of Child Ijife. 4 vols. 
The World and Its People. H vols. 
Twilight Stories (Fouike). 
Nature In Verse (liovejoy). 
Beacon Lii^hts of Patriotism (Car- 

rington). 

DRAINING. 

The Normal Course In Drawing. 

Recenily pnhlisMod. Already Hdopted in 
Portland and Biddeford, Me-.C-umberland, R. 
1., and many other places. More practical 
than any other system. 

For ttie Hlicti Setiool. 

Studies In CItII Government, Rle- 
ments of Civil Government (Mow- 
ry), Klements of Physics, Klements 
of Chemistry (Meads), Select Kng^ 
lish Classics (4 vols.), Shakespeare^s 
Plays (Sprague), etc., etc. 

We publish many other standard text-books for 
alt grades of schools. Our illustrated catalogue^ 
price list and descriptive circulars sent free on 
application, and we especially invite correspon- 
dence with reference to the introduction or ust of 
any of our publications. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAOO. PUILADBLrillA* 



For Teachers, School Officers, 
Business Men 

and EVERYBODY 



Revised Law and 
Form Book . . . 

Beiiij^ the laws of business, with forms, covering all 
ordinary business transactions of the merchant, 
mechanic, banker, farmer, miner, ship owner, ar- 
chitect, builder, coniraclor, real estate agent, in- 
surance agent, etc , and professional men, except 
practice in courts of law. 

This volume is of late edition, and is specially 
adaptcHl to use in California; also in Col- 
orado. Dakota. Idaho. Kansas. Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, I'tah, 
Washington, atid Wyoming. 

Price in library leather, postpaid, $6.00. Ten 
per cent, discount to teachers and school oflicers. 



The Whitaker & Ray Co. 



723 Market Street 



San Fi»anolseo 




Have you bken sending 
East for yoitr Books? 
Why do it longer, when 
we carry a rOMPLKTE 
rEDAGCKHC IJBKAKY 

and will sell to yon at same prices as Eastern 

houses. We are exclusive agents for 

-%^ £. Lr. KHI^LrOGG & CO. ^%^ 

and carry their excellent line of publications 
complete. Write to us for catalogue. Send us 
your subscriptions for 

The School Journal . . . 92.50 a year 
I'lie Primary School . • . l.OOayear 
TheTeachers' luHtltnte . l.OOayear 
Kducatlonal Foundations . l.CN) a year 
Our Times 30 a year 

Send for list of BLACKBOARD STENCILS. Also 
the following nru; 60 jA;— T 

^fap-ModelInfr In GoosraplJy and^liO I ^ 

History ^1.25^^ 

The Whitaker k Ray Company, 723 Market Street, S. F. 
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Anna C. Busteede 



630 



MARKET ST., 8. F. 

• • • • TCLCPHONC, • 



RED 1111. 



rSTENOGRAPHER, 

expert^ mimeographer, 
(law reporter. 

IMPOKTBR AND DBALBK IN 

WRITING MACHINES, 

STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES. 



AT GREAT . . . 

REDUCTION : 

PAPERS, 16 per cent discount. 
CARBONS, - $2.60 per box. 

.40 per doMsn. 
RIBBONS, - $6.00 per dOMBM. 

.60 each. 



Mimeograph and Typewriter Work 
and Supplies. 



Mat! Orders promptly attended to. 



Cbicago Liroited 



▼lA 




Santa Fe Route 



Pullman's Newest Sleeping Cars, Vestibule Reclining Cljair 
Cars and Dining Cars, through without change every day, Los 
Angeles to Chicago and Kansas City, with annex cars on sharp 
connection for Denver and St Louis. 

27 HOURS QUICKER THAN THE QUICKEST COMPBTINQ TRAIN 



Ticket Office in San Francisco is 644 Market Street, Chroaide 
Building, and in Los Angeles, No. 129 North Spring Street. 



* THE 



R ANKERS 
A LLIANCE 

Op Los Angeles, Cal. 



Accident 
Insurance 
.. -^ Life 

Insurance 

COMBINED 

In the Same Policy. 



The Cost is within the reach of all. 
Women admitted on the same terms as 

men. 
Teachers can act as agents and make 

money. 



J, N. RUSSELL, Jr., Scc'y. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

OR 

C. W. STONE, Gen'l Agent, 

Koom 14, Fifth Floor, MiUe Baildioc. 

San Francisco, CaL 




f SgHooi 



SECOND SESSION 
JUNE 2D TO JULY 10TH 



A Faculty of 22 Ui>iv«rsity 
Instructor^ and Lecturer^ 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



49 Courses offerod in tho following subJsotsI 

GREEK ENGLISH PHYSICS MECHANICAL BNQINBBRIKO 

LATIN MATHEMATICS CHEMISTRY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

GERMAN EDUCATION ENTOMOLOGY GYMNASTIC TRAINING 

FR£NCH LAW CIVIL ENGINEERING DRAWING MUSIC 

Courfcs are designed with special reference to the needs of teachers and students preparinc 
for entrance. The location of the University insures a pleasant place in which to spend a part of 
the Summer. The Santa Clara Valley is one of the most attractive portions of the State. The 
scenery is beautiful, and the climate is characterized by evenness of temperature, by pure and 
bracing air, and by freedom alike from fogs and harsh winds of the coast, and from theopprasalTe 
Summer heat of the interior valleys. In Bummer the average midday temperature is betwean 
70" and 80", whUe the nights are always cool. The University Library of 23,000 Tolnmea open to 
use of students. Board and room obtainable at reasonable rates. For circular giving dataUed 
information regarding fees, courses, etc., address, 

G. A. CLARK, 

Stanford UntvonsHy, C«L 



jlYoowantitJtjIFOR THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY Jljt THE STATISTICIAN 
AND ECONOMIST, by U P. McCarty, 
editkm '95^%JtjlNOV READY FOR 
DELIVERY. 

The most elaborate reference work extant. 672 
pages solid matter, clearly printed. Price, I4.00. 



L. P. Mccarty 



814 California St., S. F. 



/i^Wben anwering advertisementa, 
pleaae mention this paper. 



REWARD &. QlFT^ CARDS 

of 



Thouaands New Pretty Aittatlo 

aorolla^MelsiPi^Srv— eTsnl) 
Juvenilea, T^mdseapew Marine and 
Frioea for 18 oarda; ■!■• 8x4! 
4kxe aoto: 6XX-' — — 
Pretty Chromo 



Lfioarda; aiM 8x4H inetee aerMsaM ISsi 

a^xTM^aoos 7xa^oot axirVtaTAi] acS 

omo Beward Oarda no two doaiaBa alike. 

Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

r Bohool anppUoa. 
:-Prinaod Chromo 
and T^ao h e r a* Boo 



Prloe List of Bohool 8ai 
Moonted, Bilk-Prinp ~ 

Beward, Gift, and w 

Baoitations, Dialoguaa, DriUa, 
mania, Tablaanz. iUphabet, Ha: 



Baadina, Merit, Cradit, Perteot^On Tlasa am 
CardaTBohool Aida. Baporta. IWplnMafc M 
AU poatpaid by inall. Poataa* BtamBataSaii. . . 

A. J. FOUCH & Ca. WARREN, PA. 




HEALDS 



BUSINESS 
94 Post Street 



COLLEGE 

San Franoiaoo 



FOR 5BVeNTY-PIVe DOLLARS 

This Collefce instructs in shorthand, typewritinff, 
bookkecpinr, telesrapby, penmanship, drawing, 
all the English branches, and everything pertaining 
to business, for full six months, we have a laige 
corpa of teachers, and give individual instruction 
to all our pupils. 

A Dapartflieat of Blectrlcal Boftneering 
has been established under thoroughly qualified 
instructors. The course is thoroughly practicaL 
Send for circular. C. S. HALEY, Sec'y. 

Freeman's Plant Study ♦ 

COMPRISING THE 

* HERBARIUM 

and ANALYSIS 

PreMred and copyrighted by E. J. Prkbman. 
B. S. , B. Pd . , teacher of sciences in the State Normal 
School at Winona, Minn. 

¥riTR DIRBCTIONS FOR 

Collectlns:* Pressins:, MountiniCt 
PhotographinSt Stamplns: and 
Praservlog: Plant Forms and 
Specimens 

Every pupil interested in botany work needs, 
and should have, a suitable herbarium in 
which to mount and preserve botanical speci- 
mens. It is something he can always keep, 
and which will alwavs be a source of pleasure 
and pride. Price, $1.25. 



Tbe WliitakerJLRay Co. 
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SC^HOOIi ® FUI^NITUI^E 

LATEST AND IIVIPROVED 





PUPILS' DESKS 

TEACHERS' DESKS 

TEACHERS' CHAIRS 

LIBRARY BOOK-CASES 
RECITATION SEATS 
KINDERGARTEN BENCHES, TABLES, AND 

^ School Apparatus of Every Description ^ 

MAPS GLOBES BELLS 

CHARTS FLAGS ORGANS 

Write for our new, complete Supply Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars and prices on our 

^ ^ PACIFIC AUTOMATIC DESK ^ ^ 

THE LATEST MIPROVED BLACKBOARDS — SLATE AND COMPOSITION 



THE WHITAKER 

723 MARKET STREET 



& RAY COMPANY 

«AN FRANCISCO, CAL 



Tbc Habpernapp Hospital College 

OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

Located at 1 1 5 Haijbt Street, above Octavia 



KACULXY 

I. A. ALBERTSON, M. D.. Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics. , . ^^ j /-». . *^ ia 

(i. B. CURRIER, M. D.. Dean, Emeritus Professor of Diseases of the Throat and Chest. $9- Dean s 

hours: 11-12, 7-8 p.m. , „ j , 

I. N. ECKEL. M. D., Emeritus Professor of Paedology. 
GEO. H. PALMER, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
VVM. BOERICKE. M. D.. ^<«'«/rar. Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
GEO H MARTIN, M. D , Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases and Chnical Medicme. 
H C* FRENCH. A. M., M. D , Professor of Diseases and Surgery of the Eye and Ear. 
"' C PETERSON, A. B., M. D., Professor of Diseases of Throat and Anatomy of Eye and Ear. 
G H JENKS, A. vl.. M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicme. 
SIDNEY WORTH, A B., M D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
JAMES W. WARD, M. D., Professor of Gynaecology. 
J E. LILIENT HAL. M. D.. Professor of Paedology. . „ . 
E R BRYANT, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Associate Professor of Surgery. 
C' L." TISDALE, M. D.. Professor of Ph\-sioIogy. 
C W. BRONSON. M. D., Professor of Microscopy and Histology. 
\. B. JORDAN, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

F G CANNEY, M. D., Associate Professor of Medical and burgical Diseases of Women. 
GUY* E. MANNING, M. D.. Lecturer on Anatomy. 
A P VAN DUZER, Esq., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
W. N. LAMB, Demonstrator of Anatomy. _ . . ^ ., . , . 

R. A. LEET, Ph. G., Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and Urinalysis. 

Entrance Examinations will be held at the College September 30 and October 
I, 1895, and at other times by special arrangement. 

The qualifications for matriculation and graduation are the same as arc required by the oldest and 
most progressive of the Eastern colleges. 

A fullfour years' graded course of study is required for graduation. , ^ . j . • 

A preliminary examination, or high school certificate, or other evidence of a fair education, is 

*^*^"Due credit vlilf beVlowed to graduates and to students of other recognized colleges. 

Ample clinical advantages are provided for in a well attended Dispensary attached to the College. 
Dispensary, Dissecting Room and Library are open to students throughout the year. 
For further particulars, apply to or addtess 

^Wm. BOERICKE, »I. Om Registrar, 234 Sutter St. 
OR C« B. CURRIER, 91* O., Dean, 921 Geary St. 



L,AE>Y DBN TIST. 
Dr. Frauccs C. Tread well, 

f Formerly of Philadelphia) is the Pioneer Lady in 
Dentistry, and is thoroughly skilled in various 
branches, and restoring natural expression to 
the mouth in plate work. Extraction made easy by 
anesthetics. Gentlemen receive the same attention 
as ladies and children. Office hours, 9 a.m -4 pm. 
Murphy Bnlldtns:, Room 94, 
Examination Free. Market and Jones Sis . S. F. 



^^^^S« RECITATION 

We carry a Complete Stock. ♦lTJOOK S 
Write for Catalogue. ^rjJvrv^AVK37 

THK WHITAKER & RAY CO. 



4 Complete 
^ Stock. 



BLACKBOARD 

Write for CTrATPTT C 

Descriptive Circular. O 1 Jji^ UlLiO 

THE WHITAKER & RAY CO 
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ECLECTIC English Classics. 

The following^ books are atnongf those recommended by the Joint Conference on Eng^lish Require- 
ments for Admission to CoUegfe for the years specified. «^ Careful editing: ; judicious, helpful notes ; 
gfood printing: and paper ; uniform binding: in boards* «^«^«^ The best editions of the works 
presented now in the market. at anything: Uke the prices at which these are offered* ^ j^ j^ j^ j^ 



1896 



1897 



1898 



(^ Shakespeare's Midsummer N I hfs Dream 20c 

I Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 20c 

>( Detoe*s History of the Great Plague In London 40c 

Irvlng's Tales of a Traveler 50c 



Macaulay's Essay on Milton 20c 

George Eliot's Silas Marner 30c 

Milton's L'Allegro, II Penseroso, Comus. Lycldas 20c 

Webster's Bunker Hill Orations 20c 

Scott's Woodstock 80c 



I Defoe's History of the Great Plague In London 40c 
Irvlng's Tales of a Traveler 50c 
George Eliot's Silas Marner 30c 
Shakespeare's As You Like It 20c 

f Milton's Paradise Lost— Books I and II 20c 



1899 



1900 



Pope's Homer's Iliad-Books I. VI, XXII, XXIV (In prest: 

< sir Roger de Coverley Papers from The Spectator 20c 

Burke's Conciliation with the American Colonies 30c 

^ De Quincey's Revolt of the Tartars 20c 

r Pope's Homer's Iliad-Books l.'VI. XXII. XXIV.dn press) 

J Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator 20c 

I Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 36c 

I Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient Mariner 20c 



i Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 20c 
Burke's Conciliation with the American Colonies 20c 
Macaulay's Lite of Samuel Johnson . . 20c 

I Scott's Marmlon 40c 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 35c 

Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient Mariner 20c 

Southey's Life of Nelson 40c 

Shakespeare's Macbeth .. ..20c 

Tennyson's Princess (In press) 

Shakespeare's Macbeth . . 20c 

Milton's Paradise Lost-Books 1 and II 20c 

Burke's Conciliation with the American Colonies 20c 

De Quincey's Revolt of the Tartars 20c 



r Pope's Homer's lllad-Books I, VI. XXII, XXIV (in press I Shakespeare's Macbeth 20c 

I Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from The Spectator 20c y^ Milton's Paradise Lost— Books I and II 20c 

1 Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 35c jLll||ke's Conciliation with the Amsrican Colonies 20c 

I Scott's Ivanhoe "^ / . 50c jl MJ^aulay's Essay on Milton 20c 

I Teiinyson's Princess (in press) /'I ' Macaulay's Essay on Addison 20c 

[ De Quincey's Revolt of the Tartars \ 20c 

Books sent pT^fkid on receipt of price. . . . Circulars of the Eclectic English Classrcs free on request. 
Correspondence with reference to exannination and introduction cordially invited. 



5 : .' sk-- 

j ^ l^ew York. 

J Address A. F« GVNN, Assent, loi Battery St.^ San Francisco, Cal« ^ 



Arr)ierican Book Company, 

Cfncllnnatl. Chlcasro. Boston. Atlanta. Portland, Or. 
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BOOKS •* SCHOOL ORGANS •* 



RECOMMKNDED BY 



Educational Council 
of the State 
Teachers' Association 

For Reading during 1896. 

Report of Committee of Fifteen, - $0.15 

Report of Committee of Ten, - - .45 

Elements of Pedagogy, (White) - 1 15 

General Methods (McMurry), - - i.oo 

Talks on Pedagogics (Tarker), - - 140 

True Order of Studies (Hill), - - 1.00 

Lectures on Pedagogy (Compnyre), x.75 

Education as a Science (Bain), - . 1.50 

Courses and Methods (Pncer), - - .90 

Apperceptign (Lnng*-), - - - - x.co 

Sent Postpaid to any Address. 

THE WHIMEa I Wl GO. 

723 Market St. San Francisco 
mARCH BROTHERS 

Publish an excellent line of Teachers'" Heli'S 
AND AID8. Write for complete catalogue We 
arc their California agents, so save time by 
sending to us Subscribe now for 
The Teafihers' Outlook . . .'SOe a yoar 

THE WHITAKCR & RAY CO., 723 Market St , S. F. 




SEVERAL 
STYLES . 



i 



Write for circulara t 



ml >|>tri'itit prices 10 iicuouib. 

THE WHITAKER &. RAY CO. 

723 Market Street, San Franoisco 
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